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FREINSURANCE, TOO, 
by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. 
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THESE FACILITIES ... 


For producers’ convenience we maintain 
special Underwriting and Service Departments 


which keep in close touch at all times with condi- 
tions affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & Inland 


Marine, and all Kindred Lines. 


These Specialized Facilities enable our pro- 


ducers to take care of their clients’ most modern 
insurance needs. Fullest inquiries about and use 


of them are invited. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 30 Fire 9030 Fre 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED Janvery 31 16 191.7 198 5 

THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE my 29 168.9 184.7 194.7 
COMPANY 172.4 193.5 192.8 

THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 170.7 185.2 187.6 


Ms 176.0 189.4 
OF AMERICA 184.3 198.2 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 184.0 201.7 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK Schone id Ika 3 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY October 31 187.8 194.7 


November 30 .... 196.8 203.8 
OF AMERICA December 31... 2042 211.0 


The index of 90 stocks is based Standard & Poor's dail 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks con combloed. 


The 90 stocks and the 80 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 
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This index (1918 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under norma "conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable tc 
specific buildings. 


Furnished through the courtesy of American Appraisal Co. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bid Prices 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


1953 Range April 
High Low 30, 1953 e 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 114% 108% 113% 3 
Aetna Insurance Company ........ os =—64% My 554 j UminoUs 
Agricultural Insurance Company (old) ne 91% 81 
Agricultural Insurance Company (new) .. 34 30% 30% 
American Alliance Insurance Company .. 35 31% 35 


American Automobile Insurance Company. 52% 45 45 Serves 
American Equitable Assurance Company... 30% 28% 30% 

American Insurance Company 264, 23% 23%, 
American Re-Insurance Company 38% 36% 37 
American Surety Company GAY 5s 50% 
Automobile Insurance Company ........... 98 77 81 





Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company .. 58 4 mA 
Boston Insurance Company 3914 32% 32% 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 2514 2214 23% 
Continental Casualty Company ‘ 7 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 2% 76% 75% 
Employers Group Associates MY 47% 49% 
Employers Reinsurance Company i 16% 50 
Federal Insurance Company A PY, 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 89% 314 83%, 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. é 784 7%, 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 664 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company .... 2, 52 h31, 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) 28% 26% 
General Reinsurance Corporation , 3 37%, 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 58, 5S, 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 5% 16% 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company .... 35, 
(Great American Insurance Company .... 26%, 36% 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 2% ¢ 39% 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 170% i, 150%, 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. .. 3% 4414 
Home Insurance Company E q 3 39% 
Insurance Company of North Americs 7 81 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York . 3914 35 35 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance . ' hy 24%, 
Maryland Casualty Company .... . 26! ( 26% 
Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. . ‘ 7%, 30 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. .. 24% 28 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company .... ‘ gay, BRY, 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. .... ? ? 
National Casualty Company 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company. . 

see Amsterdam Casualty Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Compans ‘ 
New York Fire Insurance Company . 
Northern Insurance Company 


North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co, of Hartford 


Northwestern National Insurance Company 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (old).. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (new).. 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 

Pacific Indemnity Company 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company ‘ 
Providence Washington rs Cc ompany 
Providence Washington Ins. Co, Cony, Pfd., 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republic Insurance Company—Texas 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance € ompany 
Seaboard Surety Company (old) 


Seaboard Surety Company (new) .... A 46% wous Ea 
Security Insurance Company (New Haven)‘ 26% 78 pM Mi Sy VA 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 53% 4614 CORPORATION Ty 





Standard Accident Insurance Company 

U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (old) 
U. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (new) 
U. 8. Fire Insurance Company .. 

U. S. Guarantee Company 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company 





LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) : 72%, ROCK ISLAND, 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ....... 0%, 

Columbian National Life Insurance Co, .. BY, } , 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co 9 o- ILLINOIS 
Continental Assurance Company 

Frankiin Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 

Life and Casualty Insurance Company 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia ...... 68 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 61 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ S807 








BEST TO BUY 


BEST TO SELL 


Gurr you have to put your own best in- 


terests second to those of your prospect. 
But not when you sell INCOME PRO- 
TECTION Insurance, It happens to be the most 


desirable buy for any man — and just about the 


most satisfactory kind of policy for an insurance 
specialist to sell, from every angle. 

YOU get the same rate of commission year in, 
year out, because this type of insurance has a 
yearly renewal. It provides you, too, with a con- 
tinuing income . . . a stabilizing factor in your 
own earnings, 

YOUR CUSTOMER, too, requires a continuing 
income, more than any other one thing, when sick- 


ness or accident interrupts his capacity to earn. 
INCOME PROTECTION is his number one need 
at such a time. 

YOU are supplying a very personal type of serv- 
ice when you sell INCOME PROTECTION be- 
cause you are working with the individual, in his 
best interest, 

YOUR CUSTOMER will be forever grateful and 
forever yours when the INCOME PROTECTION 
Insurance you sell him comes to his assistance in 
time of trouble. 

Yes, an INCOME PROTECTION policy is a 
good policy for all. Don’t forget to sell it — first, 
last and always. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


— 


G9 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD, 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casvalty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plaa 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA 
American Fire Ins. Co Galveston, Texas 
3ankers Indemnity Ins. . Newark, N, J. 
National Farmers Union geet and Cas. Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dallas, Texas 


Withdrew 


Superior Ins. Co, 


Lice nse 
Texas Mutual Ins. Co 


ARIZONA 
Industrial Indemnity Co 


St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


CALIFORNIA Licensed 
Mid-Century Ins. Co 


Suspended 


Beaumont, Texas 


Ac fae itted 


San Francisco, Cal. 


epee St. Louis, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
\dmitted 
Public National Ins. Co Peer errr ~ 2 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Transatlantic Reinsurance Co. ..........-. New York, N. Y. 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Standard Marine nT eer reece Liverpool, Eng. 
GEORGIA Admitted 
Peoria, Ill. 


Fla. 


Ins. 


Great Central Ins. Co 


E xamined 


Georgia Casualty & Surety Co 


MAINE 


Stuyvesant Ins. Co 


.Atlanta, Ga 
\dmitted 
..--New York, N. Y. 
examine ed 
Dresden Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Pittston & Whitefield Mutual Fire 
MARYLAND \dmitted 
Allied Fire Ins. Ce Pa 
Bituminous Fire & 'M, irine Ins, Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Ins. Co Boston, Mass. 
Holyoke Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............... Salem, Mass. 
Norfolk and Dedham Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. Dedham, Mass. 
Old Colony Ins. Co. Boston, Mass. 
MINNESOTA 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co. 
Personal Indemnity Co (Limited Mutual) . 


Withdrew 


Auburn, Me. 
. Whitefield, Me. 


“Ins. Co, ° 


wane idiot: til 


Examined 


Dallas, Texas 


. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ins. Co 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co. 

MISSOURI \dmitted 
Insurance Co, of Texas 

NEBRASKA 


Mutual Bonding & 


Commerce 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Dallas, Texas 
Licensed 
Indemnity Co. 


Merged 


Assessment Fire Ins 


..Omaha, Neb. 


The 


Assn. of Saunders Co. 


Cedar Bluffs, Neb. 


Farmers 


Examined 
CORIO: 5505 ss aiakanae Lincoln; 
‘ 


Capital Fire Ins. Co Neb. 








STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 














NEVADA : Admitted ; ’ 
MENS AS vacas aren eeebe — Francisco, Ca). 


Industrial Indemnity Co. San Francisco, Cal. 
Public National Ins. Co. Maimi, Fla. 


St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .........+. St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW HAM PSI 1IRE 
Health Service, Inc. 


Transatlantic Reinsurance Co. 
Virginia Surety Co. 


Admitted . 
Chicago, Ill. 
megecxenes New York, N. Y. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Withdrew 


Senne IPE NOE: EG. k nxcwciecstescccece sees Chicago, Il. 


NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Transatlantic Reinsurance Co. ..........- New York, N.Y. 
United States Liability Ins. Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 


Withdrew 
Manufacturers & Merchants Ind. Co. .... 


NEW YORK Incorporated 
Transpacific Reinsurance Co. 
Admitted 
me; “Oy .s0eakeesiewss San Francisco, Cal. 
Examined 
Allegany Co, Farmers’ Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. 
F ‘rie nds hip, 


..Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York, N. Y. 


Balfour-Guthrie 


N. Y. 
American Surety Co. .. 
Arex Indemnity Co. Port "Chester, N. Y. 
Livingston Co. Mutual Fire Ins. Pps a ake Lima, N. Y. 
Otsego Co, Patrons Co-operative Fire Relief Assn. 
Schenevus, N. Y 
Mutual Fire Delhi, N. ¥ 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Dixie Fire and Casualty Co. 
Quincy Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
United Ins. Co. . 


Security Ce ©: 


. Greer, S. C 
9 iad Uae Chae Quincy, Mass. 
Chicago, Il 
Withdrew 
American Fire Ins. Co. 
Bankers Indemnity Ins. C 
Eagle Fire Co. 


Galveston, Texas 
ae ark, N. J 
New York, N. Y 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Central Catholic C 


Admitted 
asualty Co. 


..Omaha, Neb 
OREGON 


Farmers’ 


Examined 
Relief Assn. of Sublimity Ore, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Washington Assurance 


Fire .. Stayton, 


Withdrew 


Corp. .New York, N. Y. 


Examined 
Colonial Mutual Casualty Co. 
Educators Mutual Ins. Co. 


Penn Mutual Indemnity Co. 

Philadelphia Contributionship _ 

St. Marys Mutual Fire Ins, Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted _ 

Quincy Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........00ee cues Quincy, Mass. 

Southern General Ins. Co. Atlanta, Ga 
TENNESSEE 

South Carolina Ins. Co. 
UTAH 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Saka Renee ee Philadelphia, Pa 
P oN Iphia, Pa. 


. Marys, Pa. 


Admitted . 
ee eer eee Columbia, S. C. 


Admitted 


Gee ER Ge edn oes bet cenia Los Angeles, Cal. 
National American Ins. Co. Bg pan Neb 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins, Co. . Louis, Mo. 


VIRGINIA 
Chesapeake Ins. Co. .. 
First Security Ins. Co. of America 

WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Farm Owners Mutual Ins. Co. 

WYOMING Admitted 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 

ALASKA 
General American C asualty Co. 


Inland Empire Ins. Co. 
Standard Casualty Co. 


Admitted 
.Easton, Md 
Washington, D. C. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Admitted 
EMG er San Antonio, Texas 
. Boise, Idaho 


. SD 


PUERTO RICO 


Guildhall Ins. Co., .London, Eng. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Allstate Ins. Co. Chicago, Il. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
MAY 


North Carolina Association of Insurance Women, annu. | 
meeting, Mid-Pines Hotel, Southern Pines. 

National Association of Credit Men, annual meeting, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

American Management Association, insurance conference, 
Hotel Statler, New York, New York. 

Arkansas Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Lafayette Hotel, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

National Fire Protection Association, annual meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois. 

Georgia Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah. 

Michigan Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Morton House, Grand Rapids. 

Missouri Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Hotel Phillips, Kansas City. 

Texas Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention, 


Rice Hotel, Houston. 


Arkansas Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 

Inland Marine Underwriters Association, annual meeting, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee, Pennsylvania. 

National Office Management Association, annual meeting, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, annual meeting, 
Hotel Biltmore, Santa Barbara, California. 

IWlinois Bureau of Casualty Insurers, annual meeting, 


Springfield. 


Canadian Underwriters Association, Lake Placid Club, Essex 
County, New York. 


JUNE 


Insurance Accounting and Statistical Association, annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 
Conference of Mutual Casualty Companies, claims (auto & 


general casualty) meeting, Hotel Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 


Mlinois. 

North Carolina Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, an- 
nual meeting, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 
American Association of Managing General Agents, annual 
meeting, Nippersink Manor, Genoa City, Wisconsin. 
Mississippi Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 


Pennsylvania Insurance Educational Conference, 6th annual, 
State College. 


Eastern Underwriters Association, mid-year meeting, Pocono 
Manor, Pa. 

University of Massachusetts, summer insurance seminar, Am- 
herst. 

Fire Prevention Association of Ohio and Ohio Fire Under- 
writers Association, annual meeting, Summit Hotel, Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

National Association of Insurance Women, annual meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Association of Public Insurance Adjusters, annual 
convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
Missouri Association of Insurance Agents and Missouri Fire 
Underwriters Association, Institute at University of Missouri. 
National Association of Independent Insurance Adjusters, 
annual convention, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
Conference of Mutual Casualty Companies, executive meet- 
ing, Hotel Park Place, Traverse City, Michigan. 

Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke. 

Wisconsin Fire Underwriters Association, annual meeting, 
Maxwelton Braes, Bailey's Harbor. 

Florida Association of Independent Insurance Adjusters, 
Orlando. 


New England Association of Insurance Agents, convention, 
Poland Springs, Maine. 

International Association of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
annual meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
International Association of Insurance Counsel, annual meet- 
ing, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


For May, 1953 
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THEY MADE HISTORY 14: FRANKLIN PIERCE 


It Happened While He Was President 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 
Fourteenth President. Born WNo- 


vember 23, aa ¥ dled October 8, e became important. 


o eee seeccccccescceeees 
+ — 


A GREAT MILESTONE 


in transportation started in 1853 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH 


when the Pacific Railroad route JA 
was surveyed. 


was opened by Perry in 1854. 
@eeee08808088088088888888888 
AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY .. . every day 


representing these great companies. They step-up production 
because these agents know that Hawkeye-Security and In- 
dustrial provide every service they need. They know we 
provide service without red tape . . . prompt, equitable 
settlement of claims .. . home office representatives always 
at their service. 


HAWKEYE - SECURITY 


INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 
Des Moines, lowe 












































“Don't worry. 
youre covered” 


Wonderful words, these. Perhaps the 
most wonderful words that ever came 


out of the insurance industry. 


To an anxious assured, they can 
be as welcome as a physician’s “*You’re 
going to be all right” to his patient. 

Just four words—summing up all 
that insurance means when it means 


the most. 


Unfortunately, not every worried 
call of a client is met by this blessed 
assurance. This is noticeably true in 
cases involving employee dishonesty 
losses. In recent years embezzlement 
in all types of businesses— has increased 
at an appalling rate, and it is a matter 
of fact that this hazard today ranks 
second only to fire as a business risk. 


Clearly it is to the professional 


interest of every agent to include 
ample Honesty Insurance among the 
coverages recommended to his com- 
mercial clients, 

The Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany, which has specialized in bond- 
ing for 63 years, is the world’s leading 
underwriter of Honesty Insurance, 
and offers its representatives unex- 
celled facilities for the development of 
this business through 50 strategically- 
located field offices. 

Inquiries from producers are 


invited. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF MARYLAND 
Home Office: Baltimore 


Affiliate: American Bonding Company of Baltimore 


World’s Leading Underwriter of Honesty Insurance 
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Postwar inflation with its attendant conditions 
has done strange things to premium volume and loss 
ratios. The results can only be understood by looking 
behind the aggregate figures into the trends and experi 
ence on the various classes of business. Such a look 
behind the scenes is presented in the study of Stock 
Underwriting by Leading Classes on page 15. There 
the premium volume, loss ratios and expense ratios of 
eight of the principal lines are shown, 


%k* Statesmanship is often thought of as an attribute 
of government but there must also be statesmanship 
in business if an industry is to prosper. This is espe 
cially true when an industry must fear competition from 
the government itself. If the 18th century is considered 
as the birth of insurance in America and the 19th cen- 
tury as the period when it was given form and substance, 
then surely the 20th century is the period of Insurance: 
in Transition. See page 18. 


*** Although many may feel that they toil unnoticed, 
there has been an increasing interest in the work of 
the woman employee in the insurance field. She, and 
therefore her problems, are of considerable importance 
to both top and middle management. A picture of The 
Insurance Woman is drawn on page 21 and some of 
the problems which beset her are discussed in sympa- 
thetic fashion. 


wee Insurance companies and hospitals have many 
common interests in the field of accident and health 
insurance. If pre-paid medical care is to remain a volun- 
tary measure and not become a field of government ac- 
tivity there must be cooperation between them. The 
soundest basis for cooperation is an understanding by 
each party of the problems and capabilities of the other. 
For this reason we feel it is only logical that our acci 
dent and health section be turned over this month to 
a medical man. On page 25 are his views on the high 
way To Better Health. 

*** Every insurance man knows that insurance rests 
on the firm foundation of averages and probabilities. 
He may even, on occasion, refer glibly to the Law of 
Large Numbers to refute any inference that insurance 
is a legalized gamble. Yet to most of us, these mathe- 
matical concepts are hazy matters and our understand- 
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ing of them rests on some half-forgotten course at school 
or college. On page 29 is an excellent attempt to show 
their logic and relation to everyday matters. 

*** The problem of rating individually owned private 
passenger automobiles has been attacked statistically, 
argumentatively, public relationswise and, unfortu- 
nately, politically. No one claims that the present rat- 
ing system is perfect and beyond improvement but con- 
stant experimentation and refining is being conducted. 
On page 33 the basic factors of /ndividual Risk Rating 
are presented in their proper relation to the fundamental 
principles of insurance. Much good might be done if 
every motorist could be prevailed upon to read it. 


*** Student accident and student sports insurance are 
today one of the most rapidly expanding branches of 
the accident and health field. More and more companies 
are entering the field with the offer of various types of 
contracts. There are, however, three general forms of 
Student Coverage presently in use. A description of 
these forms and a run-down of the questions to be 
considered before entering the field are 
the article on page 39, 


contained in 


*** Suggestion systems are usually thought of in con- 
nection with office methods and routines. There they 
reward those who present ideas for new or better ways 
of doing things and at the same time give all personnel 
a feeling of belonging and being a member of a team. 
A Safety Suggestion System can accomplish the same 
results in its particular field as are enjoyed in the more 
general office area. Some thoughts on the working of 
such a plan are outlined in the article on page 43. 


kkk The adjustment of a loss calls for understanding 
cooperation between the agent and the adjuster in- 
volved. The measure of their success in this important 
phase of the business is how quickly and fairly they 
return the client, as nearly as possible, to his position 
before the loss. On page 53 an agent and an adjuster 
explain what each expects from the other in The 
Hlandling of Claims. 


kkk In the first two installments of The Multiple Line 
Concept, there was traced the background and under 
lying philosophy of such underwriting and the progress 
made to date in providing all-risk policies. The third 
and concluding installment deals with the future of all 
risk underwriting and the research which will be neces 
sary to make it successful. It appears on page 65. 

eke There are four Levels of Salesmanship which may 
he characterized as the expiring level, the perspiring 
level, the aspiring level and the inspiring level. The 
type of salesman who resides at each of these levels and 
the personality factors which keep him from rising 
higher are considered in the article on page 101. 
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Gentlemen: 


] have read with interest the arti- 
cle in Best’s Insurance News con- 
cerning compulsory automobile in- 
surance, J have had, over the past 
years, a good deal to do with investi- 
gation and some trial work with 
insurance companies under the 
Massachusetts compulsory law. I 
can readily appreciate why other 
states have not followed our statute. 

I do think, however, that the in- 
surance companies are partially re- 
sponsible for some of the unfavor- 
able experiences they have had. It 
seems to. me that too many of the 
companies, particularly during the 
thirties and immediately after the 
enactment of the compulsory law, 
were anxious to settle cases. 
This, along with the general trend 
that insurance is for the benefit of 
the injured person and not for the 
benefit of the insured, has brought 
about the present situation. 

I notice in your article that you 
stated eighty percent of the accidents 
are caused by twenty percent of the 
drivers. Mr. Simon Sheldon, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Insurance for 
the State of New Hampshire, has a 
plan that, in my opinion, would help 
to correct this situation. His plan 
calls for the insuring of drivers 
rather than of automobiles. Under 
this insurance company 
easily rates its insureds. Jt may in- 
stall a plan so that a safe driver 


too 


plan an 


i2 


would be rewarded with a lower tax 
rate, whereas the accident-prone in- 
sured would be taxed with a higher 
rate. It seems to me that one of the 
easiest and best ways of making a 
person accident-conscious is through 
his pocketbook. I feel quite certain 
that a driver, knowing that if he has 
an accident his next insurance p' icy 


is going to cost him more money, is 
going to be a far more careful driver 


than one who knows that an accident 
will not affect his rate alone. This 
plan places upon the driver of an 
automobile the responsibility of acci- 
dent. It is impossible to merit rate 
a vehicle with a number of drivers, 
Likewise it is impossible to revoke 
the insurance of the owner, because 
a member of his family or a servant 
is careless. However, a_ careless 
operator may be barred from the 
roads by his failure to obtain insur- 
ance. 

It is my understanding, from talks 
with various insurance persons, that 
the companies do not favor this plan. 
They admit it is the only fair way 
of establishing a merit rating plan 
vet they are fighting it on the ground 
that it will cause them more work. 
It is true that it will cause consider- 
able clerical work, yet, on the other 
hand, I think that the increased cost 
will be far offset by the decreased 
number of claims. 


It has always seemed to me, also, 
that a little advertising on the part 


of the insurance companies might 
tend to work for lower verdicts. In- 
surance company advertising as I 
have seen it in the various publica- 
tions always points with pride to 
their great surpluses. The average 
person sitting on a jury, and, in most 
states knowing that the majority of 
drivers are insured, thinking of these 
huge surpluses, tends to grant higher 
verdicts. I think some advertising 
in the form of how the cost of insur- 
ance is reflected in the payment of 
claims, would go a long way in im- 
pressing upon the average citizen 
that it is he paying these claims 
through his insurance rates. I have 
noticed quite frequently that at the 
time the Massachusetts insurance 
rates are announced in the fall and at 
the time when the jurors are paying 
their insurance premiums, the ver- 


dicts tend to be much lower. 


I do think a great deal can be 
done by the insurance industry and 


I am reasonably certain that if they 
are at all cooperative much can be 
done in the Legislature. 
Yours very truly, 
Paul L. Hinckley 
Dodge, Saunders & Hinckley 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 


Gentlemen: 


T read with interest the splendid 
article in the March, 1953 issue of 
Best’s Insurance News, entitled, 
Awards and Compensation—IT by 
Ray Murphy, General Counsel, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies. 

There is an inaccuracy in the arti- 
cle which T am sure is an oversight. 
However, I thought that you might 
appreciate someone calling it to your 
attention. The article states on page 
57 that in Nebraska the defendant 
may be asked whether he is insured. 
This is an error. Prior to March 13, 
1936, it was the rule in Nebraska 
that you could ask the defendant on 
cross-examination if he carried lia- 
bility insurance. However, this fact 
could not be argued to the jury. 

The Nebraska rule was changed 
March 13, 1936, in the case of Field- 
ing v. Publix Cars (130 Neb. 576, 
265 N.W. 726, 105 A.L.R. 1306). 
The court held as follows: 
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Appeal, 793—admission of evidence 
as to carrying of liability insurance 
by defendant. 

). In an action against a taxicab 
company for injuries to a passenger, 
it is reversible error for the trial 
court to permit plaintiff on his case 
in chief to show that defendant is 
indemnified from loss by an insur- 
ance company, where such proffered 
evidence is not relevant to any mate- 
rial issue in the case. 

Witnesses, 55—cross-examination as 
to carrying liability insurance. 

2. The rule of practice promul- 
gated in Jessup v. Davis (115 Neb. 
1, 221 N.W. 190, 56 A.L.R. 1403, 
26 N.C.C.A. 179) and heretofore 
followed by this court, to the effect 
that plaintiff may, in a personal in- 
jury action, by appropriate inter- 
rogatories on cross-examination, es- 
tablish that defendant is indemnified 
from loss by an insurance company, 
is hereby revoked, such revocation 
to be effective twenty days from the 
date of the release of this opinion. 

This case has never been over- 
ruled and it is reversible error to 
admit evidence that the defendant 
carries liability insurance. 

Very truly yours, 
Morris D, Cook 
Cook, Cook & Line 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Dear Mr. Kellogg: 


Thanks for your letter enclosing 
copy of Mr. Cook’s comment on 
my article in Best’s Insurance News. 

When we had my talk printed in 
pamphlet form I revised this partic- 
ular reference on page 13. I made 
this revision because of the Nebraska 
decision cited by Mr, Cook. It still 
is true, however, that the matter of 
insurance can be brought to the at- 
tention of jurors in Nebraska under 
certain limited circumstances. I con- 
sidered amplifying footnote 28 in the 
printed pamphlet of the talk but 
finally decided to drop any reference 
to Nebraska. I concluded that per- 
haps there was already too much 
footnote material. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray Murphy 
General Counsel, 
Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies 
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This is not an offering of these Shares for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares, 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


100,000 Shares 


Agricultural Insurance Company 
Capital Stock $10 Par Value 


Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for these shares at 

#30 per share have been issued by the Company to holders of its Capital 

Stock of record April 14, 1953, which rights expire April 29, 1953, as more fully 
set forth in the Prospectus. 


The severa) Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase 
any unsubscribed shares and, during and after the subscription period, may offer 


shares of Capital Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
Sian he cuhanandinedihtetceguarenlaedeiens 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
F. S. Moseley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Schwabacher & Co. Spencer Trask & Co. 
American Securities Corporation Elworthy & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co, 


Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. Geyer & Co. John C. Legg & Company 


ncorporated 
April 15, 1953. 


















































THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . . Springfield, Mass. 
New England Insurance Company . . = .-.-. . ~ Springfield, Mass. 
Michigen Fire end Marine insurance Company . . . . Detroit, Mich. 
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OSTWAR inflation and attendant conditions have 

done strange things to premium volume and loss 

ratios of the fire and casualty insurance companies 
which can only be understood by looking behind the 
aggregate figures into the trends and experience on the 
principal classes of business written, To make possible 
this “look behind the scenes,” we have prepared 
special tabulation which shows the changes in premium 
volume on eight of the principal classes of business 
written, Then, to show the true underwriting experi- 
ence on each line, we have compiled the actual losses 
incurred and ratioed them to premiums earned. This 
procedure is particularly important in the recent period 
of fluctuating premium volume and changing loss ex- 
perience, as the often reported ratio of losses paid to 
premiums written is virtually meaningless under present 
conditions, 

While this study has been made up on a basis of pure 
loss ratios, excluding loss adjustment expenses, we have 
made estimates of all expense factors to show approxi- 
mate over-all underwriting results on each line, Al- 
though the supporting tables beginning on page 80 are 
on a pure loss ratio basis, the summary tabulation on 
this page includes estimated loss adjustment expenses 
in the loss ratios. As the exhibits on pages 80-85 em- 
the thirty-five leading companies underwriting 
each of the eight lines of business, the companies included 


brace 


bein * Loss 
Ratio 


remiums 
Written 


tExp. Combined **P 


Ratio Ratio 


Straight Fire Insurance 
1,062,044 51.3 42.2 
1,093,544 43.4 41.9 
1,159,804 42.9 
1,300,695 47.1 
1,280,000 46.5 


93.5 


5,896,087 46. 1 
Extended Cover: 
201,570 497 43. 
225,127 42.6 43: 
260,446 104.5 43. 
313,097 65.7 43. 
43: 
4B 


tnininin ata 


We Gn Ga Gs Se 


340,000 46,7 

1,340,240 61.9 
Inland Marine 

186,398 529 39.1 


205,057 490 391 
218,166 50.5 39.1 


242,525 37.7 = 39.1 
265,000 548 301 
1,117,146 53.2 31 923 


** Total stock industry figures in thousands (000 omitted) 


88.1 
89.6 
96.8 


93.9 


1949 


} Estimated, 
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remiums 
Written 


Automobile Liability 
553,047 ’ 

605,776 
669,583 
770,424 
900, 000 


3,498,830 


Automobile 
262,058 
299,339 
337,495 
385,693 
460,000 


5 105. 1,744,585 


Automobile 
656,506 
852,602 
946,176 
997 84) 


1,200,000 


4,653,125 


* Incurred to premiums earned 


in each exhibit are not identical. 


Because of multiple 
line 


underwriting and revised pooling arrangements 
during the period, some are reported on a group basis 
to reflect comparable experience, 


FIRE UNDERWRITING 


The year 1952 was the first since 1939 in which net 
premium volume on straight fire business did not ad- 
vance. In twelve years premiums had risen from just 
under $450 million to just over $1,300 million for the 
stock company underwriters, pushed to this record high 
by booming construction, a high level of business 
activity, inflation and an increasing use of term policies. 
Only this last factor was changed in 1952, augmented 
in some degree by the rate reductions in several terri 
tories. Net premiums written began to level off in the 
latter part of 195) as additional states permitted writing 
term business on the installment basis or on an annual 
renewal basis. Net writings were off less than 144% 
in 1952 and unquestionably would have shown a he althy 
gain except for the current trend of renewing expiring 
term business on an annual basis. Earned premiums 
continued to rise, up some 51% 7% for the year. 

Underwriting experience in 1952 was approximately 
the same as for 1951, There was a fractional decline in 


(Continued on the next page) 


* Loss 
Ratio 


tExp. 
Ratio 


Combined 
Ratio 


_*ep Combined 
Ratio 


* Loss 
Ratio 


remiums 
Written 


tExp 
Ratio 
Workmen’s Compensation 
469,029 60.6 27. 5 88.1 
456,506 61.1 27.7 888 
439.15} 704 278 98.2 
505,526 76.9 26.5 1034 


570,000 73.6 266 1002 


68.8 


34.7 
34.1 
34.1 
33.6 


33.5 


98.8 
95.4 
100.5 
107.0 
105.0 
34.0 101.9 2,440,212 272 0 
Property Damage 
68 360 1058 
62.7 359 986 
644.9 362 101.1 
76.9 360 1129 
71.0 353 1063 


4 358 1052 


Liability Other than 
185,228 53.4 
194,443 55.4 
207,786 58.2 448 103.0 
238,183 624 425 1049 
340,000 65.0 428 1078 


1,165,640 43.0 1024 


All Fire Lines 

4,403,010 91.2 
4,759,920 87.6 
5,137,529 93.0 
5.758.796 97.1 
6,350,000 94.2 


Automobile 
418 95.2 
438 992 


59.4 


Physical Damage 

488 326 &14 
43.6 324 76.0 
476 324 80.0 
$7.3 320 893 


58.2 32.0 90.2 


and Casualty 
37.3 
37.4 
37.5 
369 
36.2 

51.9 323 


84.2 26,409,255 


+ Incurred to premiums written 


556 370 926 








loss ratio as rising fire losses did not quite overtake 
rising earned premiums. Estimated underwriting ex- 
penses probably rose slightly as rising overhead costs 
were not offset by a corresponding rise in written pre- 
miums. On the basis of this preliminary survey, the 
combined loss and expense ratio on straight fire business 
approximated 89%, just about where it was for 1951 
and nearly a point above the five-year average. With 
rate levels tending to decline because of this favorable 
experience and fire losses still rising, we may reasonably 
expect a rising loss ratio in 1953. However, experience 
should remain favorable, 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 


Net premiums written on extended coverage advanced 
by nearly 9% in 1952 to reach an estimated $340 million 
in the stock company field, This compares with pre- 
miums written of about $200 million in 1948 and less 
than $100 million in 1945, This rapidly growing line 
is potentally the most hazardous underwritten as no 
natural barriers exist to confine or restrain the destruc- 
tive storms that extend over a large territory. Experi- 
ence in 1950 once again emphasized this point when the 
November hurricane in the Northeastern section of the 
United States created more property damage claims 
than any single occurrence in the history of the business 
and was responsible for a loss of more than $150 million. 

The extended coverage combined loss and expense 
ratio for the stock carriers approached 150% in 1950 


and would have been higher except that many claims, 
particularly on summer properties, were not reported 
until 1951. It was not until 1952 that the loss ratio 
returned to more normal levels and the line broke into 
the black by nearly ten points. The five-year estimated 
average combined loss and expense ratio remains more 
than five points in the red, Experience varied markedly 
among companies in both 1950 and 1951, depending 
upon the concentration of risks in the affected territory 
and reinsurance coverage. Several large companies did 
not carry any reinsurance, while many others ran 
through their reinsurance limits either in 1950 or 1951. 
By contrast, experience in 1952 was unusually uniform 
for this classification with virtually all companies re- 
porting loss ratios within five points of the average for 
the year. 


INLAND MARINE 


Inland marine premiums underwritten by stock car- 
riers advanced about 814% in 1952 climaxing a steady 
rise from less than $30 million in 1933 to nearly $265 
million last year. This growth reflects the trend toward 
broad flexible coverage, the high level of commercial 
transportation, inflated dollar values and the increasing 
popularity of personal property floaters. 

On expanding volume, the over-all underwriting ex- 
perience on inland marine remained very favorable until 
1943 when the incurred loss ratio, including claim ad- 
justment expenses, jumped to around 60% and re- 





Monarch Fire Insurance Company 


Corporate Office: 320 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1952 (New York Basis) 


Assets 
$2,994,142.31 


*Bonds 
Government 
Political Subdivisions 

of States ... 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous 

*Stocks 
Railroad .. 

Public Utilities 

Bank 

Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous . 

Cash and bank deposits. . 

Premium balances receiv- 
able not more than 90 
days past due, less re- 
insurance premiums 
due to other companies 

Reinsurance recoverable 
on paid losses due 
from other companies 

Other admitted assets ... 


Total Admitted Assets 


$3,317,599.98 


371,506.00 —1,580,766.00 


386,800.70 


27,485.66 


236,737.75 
24,815.70 


°$5,574,205.70 


| 
| 





Liabilities 


Unearned premium re- 
$2,606,654.87 


Losses in process of ad- 


justment 394,259.00 


Reserve for taxes 80,980.70 


Reserve for all other lia- 
bilities 

Contingency reserve . 

Capital . 

Surplus 


62,821.58 
...$ 69,528.48 
819,336.00 


Surplus to Policy- 


holders ... 2,429,489.64 


$5,574,205.79 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at 
$317,747.50 are deposited as required by law. 
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mained at approximately that level for five years. 
Experience in 1948 showed marked improvement and 
by 1949 the loss ratio was down to 49%. Experience 
in 1950 showed slight signs of deterioration but 1951 
witnessed a jump of seven points in loss ratio to 57.7%, 
including estimated loss adjustment expenses. However, 
there was a drop of nearly three points in loss ratio in 
1952 bringing it to within 114 points of the five-year 
average. With estimated underwriting expenses averag- 
ing just over 39% (ratioed to written premiums), the 
estimated profit margin averaged between seven and 
eight points for the five-year period. 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 


Net premiums written by stock carriers on automobile 
liability insurance advanced by about 181% to exceed 
$900 million in 1952, a phenomenal increase over the 
$200 million written nine years ago in 1943 on this class 
of business. Higher rates, a much larger number of 
automobiles and additional and more stringent auto 
financial responsibility laws contributed to this great 
upsurge in premiums. Emergency rate increases in 
1951 raised the nationwide rate level on passenger cars 
an estimated 17.9% and in 1952 additional rate increases 
averaged 11.5% for private passenger cars. Under- 
writing experience has not yet fully reflected these rate 
increases. 

The loss ratio jumped five points in 1950 and another 
seven points in 1951 to reach a highly unprofitable 
73.4%. Experience in the first quarter of 1952 was 
alarmingly unfavorable but showed progressive improve- 
ment in succeeding months. Probably a majority of 
carriers reached the black by the last quarter but the 
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loss ratio for the full year was only two points lower 
and the line was an estimated five points in the red. 
Earned premiums will gain more benefit from rate 


increases in 1953 than they did in 1952 so experience 


should continue to improve. 


AUTO PROPERTY DAMAGE 


Automobile property damage insurance premiums 
advanced nearly 19% in 1952 to reach an estimated 
$460 million in the stock company field as against $207 
million five years ago and only $77 million ten years 
ago. The substartial increase in volume of 
stems mainly from two factors—higher rates and 
millions of additional cars insured. However, it has 
been impossible to raise rates fast enough to keep pace 
with spiraling loss costs and the line has been in serious 
trouble for the past two years. Statutory underwriting 
losses during the last ten years aggregated more than 
$200 million on $2 billion earned premiums. 

Following the particularly disastrous experience after 
World War II, the line finally broke modestly into the 
black in 1949 only to slide back into the red in 1950. 
In 1951 the loss ratio, including estimated loss adjust- 
ment expenses, jumped twelve points to 77%. While 
this did not approach the ultra-high ratio of 93.4% 
reached in 1946, volume was twice as great and the 
dollar statutory loss in 1951 set a new high. The loss 
ratio dropped six points in 1952 but left the line more 
than six points in the red for the year. When the 21.5% 
countrywide average rate increase granted in 1952 
becomes more fully reflected in experience, the line is 


expected to return to the black. 


(Continued on page 85) 


business 





Juswmruance 


HERE is evidence 
that in these years there is 
demand for exercise of the 

highest qualities of statesmanship 

by the leaders of American insur- 
ance. For generations past the com- 
insurance 


ample 


petitive challenges in 
were strictly intramural. Company 
competed against company, system 
competed against system, for domi- 
nance or survival. And though the 
battlefields of the past were strewn 
with the individual fallen,—never 
did there exist a threat to any major 
part of the business as a whole. 

It is not necessary to elaborate 
upon the change that has taken place 
within this generation. It would per- 
haps be an unwarranted exaggera- 
tion to say that the free enterprise 
institution of insurance is in immi- 
nent danger from any source. But 
we must recognize that it is now in 


competition with forces outside of 


itself,—-and principally it competes 
with the growing anxiety of govern- 
ment over the private problems and 
misfortunes of each individual citi- 
We know that in the end the 
outcome of this competition will to 
a large extent be determined by 
public opinion. In all the individual 
struggles along the line between the 
free institutions of insurance and the 
spread of government,—the decision 
will rest in large part not upon the 
facts of what insurance is or does, 
or upon its technical internal prob- 
lems and financia! limitations,—but 
upon what the masses of the people 
think of it. 


zen. 


Constantly Alert 


Now and in the years to come in- 
surance must be constantly alert in 
removing unnecessary causes of pub- 
lic misunderstanding, and in bring- 
ing to public knowledge the over- 
whelming advantages of insurance 
as a free institution. 

A convenient starting place for re- 
moval of public misunderstanding is 
with the assigned risk plan. From 
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SPALDING SOUTHALL 


Former Commissioner of Insurance of Kentucky 


information reaching my office it 
appears that many people are being 
required to secure automobile insur- 
ance through the assigned risk plan 
who do not merit the assigned risk 
classification. As to the drivers with 
convictions or bad records for acci- 
dent frequency, their complaints can 
be offset by the facts. But there is 
a growing tendency to make as- 
signed risks of increasing numbers 
of people who do not fall into either 
the conviction or accident record 
category. Drivers over age 65, and 
drivers under age 25, are compris- 
ing a substantial proportion of as- 
signed risk cases. Drivers with but 
one accident on a long driving rec- 
ord are now in too many cases be- 
ing converted into assigned risks. 
Members of racial groups, members 
of foreign-born minorities, and men 
from our armed services, despite 
unblemished records as citizens or 
drivers, are being found in greater 
numbers in the assigned risk files. 

In substance each of these per- 
sons before becoming an assigned 
risk subject, has been told: “The 
insurance business doesn’t want 
you.” I do not want to detract 
from the utility of the assigned risk 
plan; nor need I be reminded that 
but for it thousands of people 
couldn’t get any insurance at all. 
But too many thousands are being 


told that the insurance business 
doesn’t want them,—for reasons 
which do not constitute justification 
in the minds of the individuals. 


A Source of Danger 


Such abuse of the assigned risk 
plan, is, it seems to me, a source of 
danger to the insurance business. 
The people who are being told that 
they are not wanted by private in- 
surance companies are citizens, They 
have votes. They have friends who 
have votes. Their views are a part 
of the make-up of public opinion. 
Their word of personal experience 
can offset much expensive, paid-for 
advertising. 

I acknowledge the need for good 
underwriting, but good underwrit- 
ing, under the conditions that insur- 
ance faces today and will face dur- 
ing the years to come, must also be 
discreet. Because of the upsurge in 
loss ratios, underwriting is being 
tightened up still more. In some 
Instances it appears that auto insur- 
ance companies have been unload- 
ing their business wholesale, — 
dumping it back onto a market 
already overtaxed. And without too 
much discretion. 

[ am informed that not long ago 
a certain man’s automobile policy 


(Continued on page 9%) 
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Well Qualitied 
to Take Over 


The Marine Office of America is well qualified 
to "take over” all ocean cargo problems. 


lt offers... 
@ Underwriting by Marine Insurance Experts 


@ Service through 22 offices in U. S. 
@ Claim settling facilities in all parts of the world 


@ Financial strength that has never 


been questioned 





These Great 
Member Companies Comprise the bas” 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


* The American Insurance Company 
* American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
* The Continental Insurance Company 
* Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
* Firemen'’s Insurance Company 
* Glens Falls Insurance Company Consult the 


* The Hanover Fire Insurance Company Marine Office of America 


on oll 
Ocean Cargo Problems! 


MIARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Insurance Exchange Building © Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg. © 140 Sansome Street ® Colman Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois New Orleans 12, Louisiana San Francisco 4, California Seattle 4, Washington 


SERVICE OFFICES: Atlanta * Baltimore + Boston * Cleveland « Dallas * Detroit ¢ Houston « Jacksonville 
los Angeles «+ Louisville ¢ Philadelphia «¢ Pittsburgh « Portland « Richmond « St. Lovis * Stockton * Syracuse 


ALt CUASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 











INSURANCE 
WOMAN 


ET us first sketch a picture 

of an insurance woman and 

then go beyond that point and 
attempt to cope with a few of a 
dozen things our gal might possibly 
be thinking about. 


Statistically Average Girl 


Blossoming out of the results of 
the questionnaire completed by the 
Hartford Association of Insurance 
Women the statistically “average” 
girl we have in mind is age 31 and 
single, (although one of every four 
is married, and four out of five of 
the marrieds have one child). She 
is five feet 434 inches tall, weighs 
between 125 and 130 Ibs., and will 
spend $300 for her major clothing 
purchases this year. She is planning 
to buy five dresses, size 14, at six- 
teen dollars each; one suit, sixty-one 
dollars; four blouses, $5.50 each; 
two hats, size 22, seven dollars each; 
one coat, sixty-five dollars; twelve 
pairs of hose, $1.50 a pair; four 
pairs of shoes, size 7, ten dollars a 
pair. She is a high school graduate 
with a year of business school or 
two years of college. She has had 
84 years of insurance clerical or 
secretarial experience and has taken 
one, or more, night school or cor- 
respondence insurance courses. 

She is interested in her work, is 
quietly efficient, is well-groomed, and 
is poised in meeting the public and 
in getting along with her fellow- 
employees. Knitting and sewing are 
hobbies. Favorite spectator sports 
are football, basketball and baseball. 
She likes to bowl, cycle, and swim. 
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M. H, BLACKBURN, CPCU 


Advertising Department, 
The Travelers Insurance Companies 


“Reader’s Digest” and “The Satur- 
day Evening Post,” are on her maga- 
zine table along with the current fic- 
tion best-seller. She reads a trade 
magazine or two at the office. In 
addition to belonging to an insur- 
ance girls organization, she is affili- 
ated with a church or club activity. 
Living with her parents, she con- 
tributes twenty dollars a week, which 
is roughly one-third of her gross 
income, toward the cost of room and 
board. (It is only fair to note that 
sometimes the single girls help sup- 
port aged dependents. The married 
girls help support the family.) She 
will save $425 this year, tucking 
away her mony in banks, bonds and 
life insurance premiums. Her sav- 
ings goals are a new car, vacation 
travel and marriage. 

What is she thinking about? Per- 
haps this is one of her problems. 
“In business,” she might say, “there 
is a lack of advancement opportuni- 
ties. The important positions are 
held by men. They don’t recognize 
women on an equal basis with men, 
mentally or financially.” Girls, I 
have news for you. To coin a phrase, 
you never had it so good. And it’s 
getting better every day. 

One place to start on a problem 
is somewhere near the beginning. So 
let us backtrack a bit. Times have 
changed since colonial days when 
the family was a working unit based 
in the home as a production center. 
The Industrial Revolution, the series 


of mechanical inventions beginning 
about 1760, supplanted the system of 
domestic manufacture, leading to the 
concentration of the population in 
large cities. There were far-reaching 
changes in economic, political and 
social institutions and attitudes. 

Woman's status, never static in 
the past two hundred years of inde- 
pendence following the preceding 
two thousand years of dependence, 
has been improved by what the so- 
ciologists call “‘a series of crisis situa- 
tions.” By this they mean women 
are now participating in a broad 
range of activities, hitherto un- 
known, as a result of wars, industrial 
growth, and new ways of doing 
things, i.e., new inventions and new 
technologies. 


“Unsuitable” for Women 


The change in social attitudes is 
best illustrated by recalling that in 
grandma’s day, it was thought “un- 
suitable” for women to engage in 
any but a few occupations such as 
sewing, millinery, school teaching, or 
cooking for boarders. Nowadays, the 
question discussed by personnel de- 
partments in business and industry 
is not whether a woman can be hired 
and promoted but, rather, a question 
of what the aptitude is of the par- 
ticular woman under consideration. 
As women demonstrate “know-abil- 
ity,” rather than “no-ability,” in job 
performance, and as they demon- 
strate a willingness to assume addi- 
tional duties and responsibilities, 
these accomplishments and work at- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Woman—Continued 


titudes directly influence manage- 
ment’s opinion of them as women 
employees. For that matter, the 
same challenge applies to the male 
employee, In the upcoming produc- 
tion and distribution battle for an 
ever-expanding standard of living, 
a person’s “place” is where she or 
he can, by individual initiative, do 
more things, better, for more people. 

The “it’s a man’s world” cliche— 
the mroduct of centuries of old-world 
prujudice—is gradually losing its un- 
healthy implications in enlightened 
offices, It ought not take much per- 
ception to conclude that this world 
(American style) is a private oyster 
for no special person, sex, or class; 
that the obstacles to a woman’s ad- 
vancement—lack of permanence, in- 
terest, formal education, technical 
knowledge, experience, specialized 
training—are the same qualification 
factors affecting just as vitally the 
success of the career man. A good 
test for a woman to use is, “If you 
were in business for yourself, what 
kind of person would you hire?” The 
evidence lies in the liberal sprinkling 
of women office managers, clerical 
supervisors, underwriters, adjusters 
and other technicians of manage- 
ment’s right hand. 

Every generation believes it, at 
last, has attained ultimate in 
knowledge and achievement. Every 
generation is wrong. 


4 
tne 


In insurance 


y meucan Caucty 


AMERICAN TITLE 
EQUITY 


BALOISE FIRE 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 

CENERAL 
and the 

INSURANCE COMPANY LTO. —™ 


we have scarcely explored today’s 
multiple-line market. We are only 
beginning to tap the opportunities 
of—to name the obvious—bonding, 
marine, accounts receivable, business 
life, business accident, business inter- 
ruption. 


New Ways 


Just as America’s technology of 
tomorrow promises to be triumphs 
in new ways of doing new things and 
new ways of doing old things, insur- 
ance, similarly, may well take forms 
with which we now have slight ac- 
quaintance, i.e., new policies for new 
chances of loss, new policies for old 
chances of loss not now covered or 
inadequately covered, single compre- 
hensive all-risks 
special character 
tracts. 

With this kind of potential, and 
with our thinking meshed with the 
success formula that makes America 
strong—planning, preparation, pro- 
duction, profit—we insurance people 
are on the right train, on the right 
track, headed in the right direction. 
We won't fall asleep at the switch 
if we remember the warning of Gen- 
Motors’ 


broad 
con- 


contracts, 
single-risk 


eral Charles Kettering : 
“Just the minute we become smug, 
the concrete seems to settle in our 
heads,” 

It adds up to further recognition 
of women on the basis of merit for 
the kind of work, the pay scale, the 


INSURANCE CO. 





promotions and the titles for which 
they qualify. The pay-off is on what 
they do with what they have. To be 
in on a good thing, today and to- 
morrow, let’s all make sure we’ve 
got plenty to do something with. 
Career insurance women have re- 
markable opportunities during a new 
era which will feature, of course, new 
marketing research but, primarily, 
I believe, the merchandising and dis- 
tribution of our product. (1 empha- 
size that we do have a “product,” 
that there is nothing “intangible” 
about the benefits of insurance.) We 
will, I challenged by 
greater competitive pressure from 
the two standard squeezes ; from out- 
side the insurance business, the 
struggle for the consumer dollar; 


believe, be 


from within the insurance business, 
the struggle among the companies 
for a greater share of the business 
which is produced, 


The Field of Selling 


This means that insurance women 
might well give thought to the wide- 
open field of selling insurance, espe- 
cially to women. In life insurance, 
for example, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports there are only 
4,750 career women life agents in 
the U.S. It is said that a markedly 
high percentage of these women are 
highly successful. 

More attention is being given to 
new ways to save money in prepar- 
ing our product for the field forces. 
Women’s ideas concerning cost cuts 
in routine operations are appreciated 
more than ever before. Improved 
office procedures could be a specialty 
for women to explore profitably. 

Consider another problem 
pressed by many insurance women, 
“Everything around here is top se- 
cret. | don’t know the score.” The 
solution, if any, might go like this: in 
the hiring interview, in subsequent 
on-the-job chats, and—more impor- 
tantly—by actually following 
through in the performance of his 
statements, the employer “sells” the 
woman employee on the idea that 
She understands, 
with increasing conviction, that her 
work is significant in the overall 
scheme of things. 

To arrive at this glorious state of 
enthusiasm, the employer (through 
the manager or section head) keeps 


ex- 


she “belongs.” 
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in touch with his employees by tell- 
ing them of his plans and how they 
fit into these plans. In this setup, 
there are no dark corners of suspi- 
cion, distrust, pettiness, politics, de- 
spair, jealousy. The light illuminat- 
ing the shadows is a new compre- 
hension of what it means—and what 
it takes—to work. As adults, we’re 
not looking for lollipops; rather, we 
are looking for a chance to show 
what employers and employees have 
to gain by giving each other a pre- 
cious gift—faith, 

I’m not talking against ‘‘fringe”’ 
benefits; I’m talking for “fringe” 
benefits and good pay. But that's not 
all. 1 think employees want some- 
thing else. That’s a 
real “fringe” benefit. In return, | 
think inspired emplovees want to 
give their employers something too, 
A solid day’s work and a craftsman- 
like interest in their work. How 
that for benefit 7 


Recognition. 


about a “fringe” 
It works both ways—on a two-way 
street. 

“Old fashioned,” scoffs one. Oh, 
sure, | learned it from my grand- 
mother, a pioneer woman, in her 
general grocery store in Montana. 
“It doesn't apply today,” adds an- 
other. 1 wouldn’t jump to that con- 
clusion. 


Helping Others 


Just talk with the kind of young 
person we ought to be attracting to, 
and keeping in, the insurance busi- 
ness. The idealist who is dedicated 
to a life of helping others. 
cifically, the person who through lack 
of understanding is avoiding a busi- 
ness career, preferring instead the 
intangible benefits to be derived in 


Spe- 


the educational and social service 
fields, 

I regret the necessity of using a 
personal reference but it’s the only 
way I can tack down the point. I’m 
thinking of a Dartmouth psychology 
major who was the subject of an 
article a couple of years ago. He 
received a term of service training 
in one of our special schools. I talked 
with him later on the job. In sixty- 
two words he said plenty : “The way 
I see it, insurance combines the de- 
sirable features of public service, 
private salesmanship, and industrial 
relations. I believe it offers all the 
opportunity and the security which 
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go with top-notch financial organi- 
zations, Yet despite its vastness, it 
has the intimate relationship of a 
small business. This appeals to me 
because, in a nutshell, I like people.”’ 

My guess is that the personnel 
man who recruited this serious- 
minded youngster did a commend- 
able job of motivation on a good 
prospect, I'd guess, further, that the 


various supervisory contacts were on 


a “quality” basis, emphasizing the 


sense of belonging to something su 
perior, of participating in something 


fine, of helping achieve something 
significant. In short, fewer gim 
micks more fundamentals 

Or, the insurance woman may be 
thinking about a problem of insur 
ance public revelations, i.e., public 
“relations.”’ Perhaps she’s been try 
ing to explain a not-covered claim 
based on an exclusion which, from 
where the policyholder sits, appears 
to be a hodgepodge of hocus pocus 
(now you see it, now you don’t), 
Then, again, it might be a squawk 
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creased my income substantially 


” 


accounts, 


through Prudential’s Life 


Newark, New Jersey 


Name 
Address 


Phone 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A mutuel life insurance company 





“There's extra profit in LIFE.” 


General insurance man Julius Jacobs (left) 223 W, Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
discusses a Life case with Alfred P. Lasker, Prudential Assistant Manager. 


Julius Jacobs, general insurance man in Chicago for many years, says, “I in- 
last 


year by selling Life to my regular 


Julius Jacobs is just one of thousands of general insurance men moking money 
Department plan. i 

especially designed to make Life selling easier for you. 

Take advantage of this money-making free service. Call the Prudential Ordinary 

Agency nearest you or mail this coupon. 


Our Life Department plan is 


To: Brokerage Service, The Prudential 
g 


Show me how your “Life Department” plan will benefit me. 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Ont 


Southwestern Home Office 


Houston, Texas 


Western Home Office 
Los Angeles, Calif 











DUBUQUE, 


Your Insureds May THINh 
) ,, they Are Protected... 


IOWA 


MULTIPLE 


- yet rising prices 
have devaluated insur- 
ance at an alarming rate, 
even policies written a few 
years ago. You can heighten 
your good reputation by 
reviewing your older 
policies against today’s costs. 
Dubuque Fire & Marine—an 
old established multiple line 
company—may be able to help 
you—and welcomes your 
immediate inquiry. 
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Insurance Woman—Continued 


concerning rate increases. Or, at a 
company’s counter, she may have 
been too abrupt in telling an agent 
her version of the “tight” market 
story. Whatever it is, she didn’t get 
“through” to the other person. 

Is there anything the fire and cas- 
ualty companies can do to tell their 
message to the insuring public? to 
the agents? to the employees? Off- 
hand, one thinks of national adver- 
tising, trade journals and company 
publications as media to convey the 
written word. It is assumed, of 
course, that the company has a long 
range public relations program of its 
own and that it belongs to an asso- 
ciation likewise favored with long 
range planning. Under this arrange- 
ment, you don’t turn your program 
on or off in keeping with the busi- 
ness cycle. You do change the em- 
phasis. 

When there is underwriting profit, 
actual or suspected, or when you 
wish to build premium volume and 
spread risk, you conduct a standard, 
all-out production drive. When 
there is underwriting loss, actual or 
suspected, or when you wish to re- 
duce loss ratios, you tell the people 
affected by the problem that, first of 
all, you have a problem, what the 
problem is, why there is a problem, 
what they can do to help solve the 
problem, and what it means to them 
to seek a solution. If you have a 
story to tell, tell it. Tell it the best 
you can, where it will do the most 
good. 

As a brief summary: from a per- 
sonal standpoint, women seem to be 
different than men and men seem to 
prefer it that way. From a personnel 
standpoint, women are now thought 


of as people and they are treated 
as people. 


COMPULSORY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


— EDITORIAL on compulsory 
automobile insurance which ap- 


neared in the April issue of Best's 
Insurance News resulted in so many 
requests for additional copies that 
we have made arrangements to pro- 
vide reprints in mimeograph form 
enable subscribers to make a 
further distribution of this material. 
Prices (plus postage) are as fol- 
lows: 1,000 at $25; 500 at $14; 
250 at $7; $100 at $3. 


to 





TO BETTER HEALTH 


E HAVE gone through a 

period in our community, 

and I believe the same can 
be said of others, when even the 
mere mention of imsurance has 
brought consternation to our hos- 
pital admitting clerks. Hospital per- 
sonnel have complained _ bitterly 
about the complications growing out 
of the number and variety of insur- 
ance policies. Since there are some 
insurance companies which have 
presented difficulties when claims 
are submitted, there are hospital 
business offices which are 


to accept 


reluctant 
insurance assignments, 


DELBERT L. PUGH 


Executive Director of the 
Columbus Hospital Federation 


These hospitals would prefer to 
take their chances in collecting di- 
rectly from the individual. 


Lack of Knowledge 


This attitude, whether right or 
wrong, is not at all helpful to either 
insurance or hospital public rela- 
tions. This attitude also creates a 
problem because we are dealing with 


a subscriber who has come to believe 


that by paying his premiums he and 
his family were covered with pre 
paid hospitalization, and has not 
made provision for the advance pay- 
ment which many hospitals require. 
Time after time our admitting per- 
sonnel and others in the business 
ofhice, in a spirit of helpfulness, were 
attempting to interpret insurance 
policies. Part of our own difficulty 
was Our general lack of knowledge 
of the principles under which in- 
surance operates, It was a case of 
the blind leading the blind. 


For example, Mr. Jones’ wife is 
in for delivery, and at this late date 
he makes the profound discovery 
that maternity benefits are not in 
cluded in his policy. When Mr. 
Jones says his policy or company 
is no good, how much better it 
would be for an admitting clerk to 
say, “Well, Mr. Jones, | believe you 
will find that if you had paid a 
larger premium, the company would 
have been glad to include maternity 
benefits.”” Or take the case of the 
man whose benefits are too low. 
Rather than sympathizing during his 
period of agitation, wouldn't it be 
better to “Mr. Smith, I 
regret your policy only provides $8 
a day for board, room, and nursing 
care. However, for an additional 
amount, you could have had a pol 
icy giving you $10 per day.” This 
kind of answer places the responsi 
bility on the policyholder and the 
type policy he carries, and gives no 


far say, 


(Continued on the next page} 





Better Health—Continued 


cause to indict the company. He 
may be one of individuals 
choosing to pay low premium rates, 
still hoping to receive maximum 
benefits when he is hospitalized, 
Instead, the poor clerk has fre- 
quently made bad matters worse by 
sympathizing with the irate cus- 
tomer, 


those 


lhe conviction grew in us, that 
any determination should be made 
by insurance people who have full 
understanding of these problems, 
and not by our hospital personnel. 
This we believe to be one of the 
major advantages in the pre-admis- 
sion program. It is a method by 
Which we take all determinations and 
interpretations out of the hands of 
hospital personnel, and keep deter- 
minations where they belong, in the 


hands of trained insurance people. 


Keep a Friend 


If I were in the insurance busi- 
ness, I would much prefer to have 
misunderstandings arising with the 
policyholder, discussed in my own 
office where I have the opportunity 
to make a favorable explanation, and 
keep a friend, not only for my own 
company, but a friend for insurance. 

No one would deny the basic good 
in insurance. The industry is one 
of the oldest in the country, one of 





the best financed, and it has become 
a part of almost every phase of our 
business society. Insurance people 
live in our communities, belong to 
our churches, contribute to our Com- 
munity Chests, help finance hospital 
construction, and are, in many cases, 
members of our hospital Boards of 
Trustees, 

We know them as neighbors, we 
know them as friends, we know them 
as honorable business people, and 
often as prominent civic leaders, 
This was the respect we held for 
insurance people when we first be- 
came acquainted with group insur- 
ance. This resulted in the estab- 
lishment, in Columbus, of a pre-ad- 
mission program for group plan 
policyholders. This plan has been in 
operation in our community for over 
two years, and we have not had a 
single insurance company in that 
program refuse to accept its right- 
ful responsibilities during this en- 
tire two year period! Why shouldn't 
we have faith? 

The earliest period in the life of 
this group program helped bring 
a broad understanding of health and 
accident underwriters. We then first 
began to understand that through 
a lack of certain actuarial advantages 
gained through group experience, 
the carriers must exercise greater 
care in issuing policies, We at long 
last began to understand the reasons 
for certain exclusions, and why pre- 
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existing factors must be taken into 
account. It took this working rela- 
tionship to make those of us in the 
hospital field really understand this 
type of policy. Now | am thoroughly 
convinced that some of my own early 
criticisms can be attributed to sheer 
ignorance, 

Out of this program our Colum- 
bus hospitals are establishing a grow- 
ing faith in the companies who chose 
to become a part of this joint ex- 
periment. There are still companies 
that give our hospital people concern 
but it is fortunate that good com- 
panies chose to become a part of 
our pre-admission plan. We have 
kept constantly before our people, 
however, an understanding that 
there are many fine companies who, 
for mechanical or other reasons, did 
not find it possible to enter the pro- 
gram. 

We recognize that while some hos- 
pital people have been critical of 
certain insurance companies, it only 
follows that some insurance people 
have been critical of certain hos- 
pitals, 1 believe the whole hospital 
industry cannot be judged, however, 
by untortunate experiences which 
may have 
a few. 


been encountered with 


Increased Costs 


Some insurance men have ques- 
tioned the tremendous increase in 
hospital costs and rates. Insurance 
people have asked me if it is true, 
some hospitals bill insurance com- 
panies at a higher rate than they 
would charge the general public. 
My answer for Columbus, and I be- 
lieve would reflect the situation 
throughout the country, is that bills 
rendered by our larger hospitals 
are thrown from electric machines, 
and it is hardly conceivable, during 
a busy day, that a hospital would 
find it practical to take the time to 
engage in such practices. 

I have found that many insur- 
ance people did not have a proper 
understanding of hospital economics, 
therefore much of their criticism has 
come through lack of understanding. 
Facts, figures, and data organized 
and placed in insurance people’s 
hands, can bring a new appreciation 
of hospital costs. 

I recall one insurance man was 
surprised to learn that all the ac- 
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counts of our Columbus hospitals 
- were audited by CPA’s, and that 
there was a systematic method of 
establishing rates on the basis of 
actual costs. He was even further 
surprised to know that all of our 
Columbus hospitals operate on the 
same uniform accounting system as 
prescribed by the American Hos- 
pital Association. 

Hospitals have gone through a 
transition in this modern era, from 
rest homes to modern diagnostic and 
therapeutic community institutions. 
We must recognize that along with 
medical progress, there have also 
been tremendous changes in the bus- 
iness management of these institu- 
tions. Regardless of how compli- 
cated a hospital may appear, like 
any other business institution, it 
finds that in its day-by-day opera- 
tion, there are certain costs for per 
sonnel, food, equipment, and other 
items, and that sufficient income 
must be available to meet these ex 
penditures. 


No Arbitrary Rates 


Contrary to popular belief, hos- 
pital Boards of Trustees do not sit 
back and create an arbitrary rate 
which is charged to the public. Rates 
are based on costs of operation. Op- 
erating costs go up, rates go up. 

Hospitals operate on sound busi- 
ness principles, controlled by Boards 
of Trustees, made up of men drawn 
from a cross section of the business 
community. Their chief executive 
is a man trained in institutional man- 
agement. Their hospitals keep books. 
Their accounting and business sys- 
tems are operated with modern ma- 
chinery, They use business consult- 
ing firms, the same as other insti- 
tutions, and at the end of each fiscal 
period, hospital books are audited by 
CPA’s, Balance sheets are made 
up for the study of the Board of 
Trustees, the same as an insurance 
company or other corporations do. 

From time to time, there have 
been articles in certain national mag- 
azines asking “what is wrong with 
our hospital system?” Those arti- 
cles, written by uninformed indi- 
viduals, have questioned the ability 
of the hospitals to adjust themselves 
to fill the medical and health needs 
of an expanding population. It is 
only natural that the adjustments 
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A Note of Importance 
to Casualty Agents: 


In the last ten years we have been witness 
to the tremendous growth of the Accident 
and Health industry. All signs indicate that 
this growth will continue for some time to 


In line with this growth General Accident is 
expanding its Direct Reporting Accident and 


Health agency facilities. 


We are, in short, looking for Agents who 
have sensed the potential of this important 
form of coverage and would like to repre- 


sent a Company that knows and understands 


We offer a competitive line of modern cover- 
ages, a liberal commission schedule with 


policywriting and claims paying privileges, 


ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL BONUS PLAN 


Write: 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Division BI-5 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


GENERAL BUILDINGS «+ 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





to the growing demands of society 
have created problems, but I believe 
these problems are no more severe 
than any institution of this nature 
could be expected to face during 
an inflationary spiral. While it 
would be foolish to deny that some 
hospitals may not be able to man 
age their business as well as others, 
hospitals on a whole, have done an 
amazing job in adapting themselves 
to an inflationary situation, still ex 
panding themselves to more than 


double their total number of patients 
since 1940, 

The Columbus metropolitan area 
has a population of approximately 
500,000. In 1940 Columbus 
hospitals admitted 36,788 patients, in 
1951 this total had gone to 66,704 
It is significant that in 1940 we de- 
livered 4,899 babies, in 1951 we de- 
livered 13,577. In 1940 there were 
19,754 major operations, in 1951 
+1,068 operations. However, there 
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Better Health—Continued 


has been a constant decline in the 
average length of stay to a low, 
in 1951, of 7.5 days for general hos- 
pital care, and an average of 4.2 for 
maternity care. 

During a period when our hos- 
pitals have found it very difficult 
to balance operating budgets, we 
have found it necessary to spend 
more than $23,000,000 in hospital 
construction. This, during the last 
five year period. 


A Typical Hospital 

Take the experience of one typi- 
cal Columbus hospital, numbering 
some three hundred beds. During 
a period when the United States 
Government said that our living 
increases on the old series amounted 
to 8% nationally and 8.8% for the 
city of Columbus, increases in the 
cost of operation for this one insti- 
tution amounted to 7%. This figure 
alone reveals sound business man- 
agement. A ward bed in this in- 
stitution is now listed at $11 per 


day. Actually, in 1951, in fixed ex- 
penditures of the institution, audited 
figures show that of this amount, 
the cost for dietary care was $3.27 
per day, and the cost for nursing 
care $5.02 per day. It will be seen 
then, that $2.71 out of this $11 is 
left to apply against laundry, house- 
keeping, plant operation, medical 
records, administration, patient room 
service, nursing education, deprecia- 
tion, shrinkage and charity. Such 
items as laboratory and operating 
room fees are of course paid for 
by the patient and not included in 
this $11 figure. 

It is interesting to note that ap- 
proximately 70% of the total oper- 
ating expense in this institution went 
for payroll. This is typical nation- 
ally. One quick set of figures will 
give a basic idea as to why the per 
diem cost of operation in this insti- 
tution has gone from about $5 per 
day in 1938 to better than $18 per 
day in 1952, The payroll for the 
month of January 1942 amounted to 
$17,722.11. There has been a steady 
gain for each January until in 1952, 
the payroll totaled $81,339.43, These 


increases reflect two factors: First, 
salaries and wage increases ; Second, 
increase in the number of employees, 
due to the reduction of the working 
day and working week. 

This leads to a question so often 
asked, “Will hospital rates go down 
in the near future?” In the first 
place my answer must be conditioned 
by general economic trends. How- 
ever, even if there is a general soft- 
ening of the economic front, it is 
doubtful that any slight downward 
trend will be reflected in a lower 
cost of hospital operation, since ap- 
proximately 70% of the hospital an- 
nual budget goes for payroll. All of 


us should expect that the payroll 
will go up before it starts down. 


Greater Efficiency 


Hospitals throughout the country 
are doing everything within their 
power to reduce their costs through 
greater efficiency. Personnel de- 
partments are being added, cost in- 
dices being utilized, personnel train- 
ing courses are being conducted, and 

(Continued on page 94) 
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ET us start with the basic 

realization that we know 

nothing for an absolute fact, 
but only that our observation would 
seem to support certain conclusions 
we call facts. Thus every apple 
detached from a tree, we believe, 
has always fallen to the ground, and 
so we say for a fact that all future 
detached apples will so fall. They 
always have, we say, so they always 
will, and we proceed to develop a 
theory of gravitation, with symbols 
and mathematical formulas to fit the 
observations. But we have not ac- 
tually proven that some apple some 
day has not fallen or might not con- 
ceivably fall up instead of down. If 
we should observe that to happen 
we should no doubt have consider- 
able consternation among scientists, 
but I’m sure they would not be 
permanently baffled. All they would 
do would be to revise their theories, 
invent more symbols, and develop 
new formulas. 


Small Probability 


The pull of gravity is one of those 
facts we feel pretty sure about be- 
cause, like death and taxes, it has 
happened every observed time so far 
as we know, and there have been 
many observed times. Expressed 
statistically we might say that in 
any observed sample, S, of n free 
and detached apples, the percentage 
observed to fall upward will not de- 
viate by more than & from the per- 
centage that would be observed to 
fall upward if we had observed the 
behavior of all free and detached 
apples beginning with the one de- 
tached by our ancestor Eve. We 
would also say that & varies inversely 
with n, or, the greater the number 
of observations the smaller the vari- 
ation of the sample from the be- 
havior of the whole population of 
apples living or dead, 
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Since each one of us has observed 
an extremely large sample of free 
and detached apples without having 
any fall upward, i.e., the value of 
n is extremely large, then there is 
little probability that any apples have 
ever fallen upward, i.e., the value of 
k is extremely small. 


Now, besides the » cases we have 
observed in our personal sample, S, 
we have had reported to us the ob 
servations of many, many others 
which we might speak of as samples 
Si, Se, Ss, ete., the results of which 
may be brought into the picture to 
make n still larger and & still smaller. 
Since no authenticated case of an 
upfalling apple has been reported in 
any of the samples, S, $1, So, Ss, 
etc., with a perfectly tremendous 
number of observations, we may con- 
clude that the percentage of upfall- 
ing apples since downfalling Eve 
has probably been zero plus or minus 
practically nothing. It is thus that we 
reason from the specific to the gen- 
eral. Or, as the tongue-twisted law- 
yer said to the jury: “It is on these 
conclusions that | base my facts.” 


Please note, however, that I have 


used the word “has” 
“probably.” 


and the word 
No statistician can be 
sure of what he has not observed. 
He is never quite certain of the past, 
and is quite uncertain of the future. 
Statisticians do not read the future. 
They merely formalize the past and 
braver souls are the ones who insist 
that history repeats itself. Let no 
the statistician 
day the jet plane on which he is 
riding to Zanzibar is suddenly pep- 
pered by a burst of flak made up of 
apples exploding rarefied 


stratosphere and is forced to land 


one blame if some 
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covered with applesauce. Neverthe- 
less, it is this quality of the future’s 
being shaped like the past that gives 
value to a study of the past and 
makes it possible for us to formulate 
natural laws. A statistician is a liv- 
contradiction. He refuses to 
prophesy but his every word is pro- 
phetic. 


ing 


So far we have been dealing with 
samples that have had a thoroughly 
consistent behavior. A study of fall- 
ing apples is most unrewarding be- 
cause of its monotony. Not so a 
study of the weather. Within the 
limits of human observation the 
weather seems to follow no such 
consistent pattern. It is undoubtedly 
governed in the ultimate by complete 
consistencies beyond our powers of 
observation and application, but the 
pattern is so obscure that we still 
find considerable reliance placed on 
farmer’s almanacs and goose bone 
diviners. 
thing. 


But we do know some- 


Find a Pattern 


Since many people are vitally in- 
terested in how much rain we will 
have next Easter, the weather statis- 


tician has kept extensive records on 
the rainfall over many previous early 


Aprils. He has sought to find a 
pattern and to measure that pattern 
in some mathematical manner. He 
has devised formulas for expressing 
short and long cyclical tendencies, 
and for expressing the pattern of the 
deviation from the pattern of con- 
sistency. Benjamin Franklin once 
said: “The weather (in Philadel- 
phia) is so inconstant as to be con- 
stant in its inconstancy.” 

If we take a limited sample of 
aster rainfall at any location we 
can possibly find averages varying 
anywhere from absolute drought to 
veritable deluge. In a good temper- 
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Law of Numbers—Continued 


ate climate it is probable that such 
extreme samples would be relatively 
rare and most samples which might 
be taken would tend to cluster in 
the middle with a fair balance be- 
tween the samples that came over 
and those that came under the true 
average rainfall of the location. The 
larger the number of [asters in the 
b 
sample the nearer that sample’s aver- 
age is apt to be to the true average. 
But unless the statistician has aver- 
aged all Kasters, he must always 
allow for this variation in his sam- 
ples. All he can do is take advantage 
of this tendency on the part of sam- 
ples to cluster about the true result 
and express his findings in such a 
way as to give significance to the 
more likely situations. Thus he 
would say that for this location a 
sample of n [asters should, P% of 


the time, show an average rainfall 
varying from the average of all 


Kaster rainfalls by not more than k. 


Allowable Variation 


Of course the allowable variation, 
k, can be made smaller and the per- 
centage P, of such samples within 
these bounds can be made larger if 
we take a larger sample, but these 
factors are also materially influenced 


by the degree of uniformity of the 
items in the sample. If most of the 


asters in our sample show a fairly 
uniform amount of rain we can as 
sume a greater tendency for all 
samples to cluster about the true 
average than if most of the Easters 
show no rain and the average is 
achieved through rare cloudbursts. 
In the first case k can be made 


smaller and P larger, in the other 
case the reverse is true. 
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Remember, we can never tell how 
much rain will fall next Easter, nor 
can we tell the average rainfall of 
all Easters, but we can tell that the 
average rainfall of the one hundred 
Easters we have measured has nine 
chances out of ten of being within 
.O3 inch of the true average rainfall 
for all Easters. (The figures used, 
of course, here are illustrative and 
purely arbitrary, since I truly have 
no statistics on Easter rainfalls.) 

If those limitations are near 
enough for the purpose at hand we 
can then say that for all intents and 
purposes the average rainfall for 
the one hundred Easters is the aver- 
age for ali Easters and that that 
amount of rainfall would be the best 
one to lay odds on for next Faster. 
We can then say we would place 
a high degree of credibility in the 
results of the sample. As stated be- 
fore, complete credibility is achieved 
only if the sample comprises all 
cases, but for practical purposes in 
the insurance business we give 100% 
credibility to any sample indicating 
such a narrow range of variation as 
to have no great significance. Nat- 
urally what constitutes an acceptable 
range of variation must be a matter 


of judgment. 


Unlike Elements 


There are some very real objec- 
tions to speaking of a “true” average 
of Easter rainfalls. Actually, in this 
sort of case, a “true” average would 
probably not be true, i.e., it would 
not be a true reflection of potential 
conditions at any current Easter be- 
cause of two disturbing characteris- 
tics: lack of homogeneity of the 
sample and secular trend. All Easters 
do not fall on the same day of the 
month, nor even always in the same 
month, and, since the season of the 
year has some effect on the rainfall, 
the averaging of FEasters is to a cer- 
tain extent the averaging of unlike 
elements. Had we been concerned 
with Christmas rainfall this charac- 
teristic would not have been present 
to disturb us. Even more serious 
perhaps is the apparent tendency of 
weather to change gradually over 
the years and the centuries. Much 
has been written about short and 
long term cycles, about glacial ages 
and the tendency of the temperate 
zone to turn to desert. Under the 
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above conditions, therefore, a “true” 
average without correction for sam- 
pling distortion and secular trend 
would be unrealistic, In the insur- 
ance business we can readily see the 
analogy and we will later become 
more specific on these points. 

There is another point that should 
be taken into consideration when 
sampling is involved and that is that 
the sample must be random. The 
reader may reca)l the story of Winnie 
the Pooh, the bear with very little 
brain, and the hefflelump trap. After 
digging the trap Pooh ran home to 
get a jar of honey (Pooh's favorite 
food) to bait the trap with. But on 
his way back with the jar he fel) to 
thinking that perhaps the honey had 
been adulterated with cheese and he 
was sure that hefflelumps don’t like 
cheese, Pooh therefore sampled the 
honey and found no cheese. Think- 
ing further on the subject, however, 
he realized that the cheese might be 
lower down in the jar, a realization 
that caused him to make a further 
sampling without evidence of cheese. 
Continuing to be fearful that the 
cheese might be still lower in the jar, 
he sampled again, and then again, 
and then again, until, of course, he 
had sampled the entire population 
of honey to the point of disappear- 
ance with no indications of cheese 
whatever, but with considerable gas- 
tronomic satisfaction to Pooh. 

Now Pooh had to consume the 
whole of the contents of his jar be- 
fore he could be even reasonably 
sure that there was no cheese in it 
because he neglected one of the basic 
principles of sampling in taking his 
sample always from the top of the 
jar. His samples were not distrib- 
uted in such a way as to be fairly 
representative of the entire popula- 
tion. Sometimes the pure laws of 
chance will produce a random sam- 
pling which will give the necessary 
representation. If Pooh had taken 
the honey and filled five hundred 
capsules with it, shaken the capsules 
up in a hat, and then had Piglet, 
with his eyes blindfolded, draw out 
fifty, he would have had an excellent 
random sample. 

In Pooh’s particular case, how- 
ever, it would have been better to 
have taken what are known as strati- 
fied random samples, that is he 
should have controlled his selection 
so that, although the samples would 
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CULTIVATION OF INSURANCE ACCOUNTS prop- 
erly starts with selection. Select prospects you 
believe would grow into good Insurance Ac- 


counts before you start to cultivate. 


Cultivating business involves numerous activ- 
ities and methods. Establish the acquaintance 
of the prospect with yourself and your busi- 
ness, either personally or through written or 
printed advertising. Winning recognition as 
an expert service in your field is your next 
objective. Prepare yourself on each call to 
leave some concise and accurate thought on 
insurance that will benefit your prospect. Se- 
lect any advertising you send him with the 
same purpose, 

Finally, study your prospect to find out what 
his interests are and build your appeal around 
these. In other words, spar around until you 


find out where to punch, then concentrate 
your selling effort there. 


The Commercial Union-Ocean Group of seven 
Fire and two Casualty companies seeks to cul- 
tivate the goodwill of agents and brokers by 
helpful constructive service. 





be taken at random horizontally, 
they would have come from each 
vertical stratum of the honey. If 
his jar had had sharply sloping sides 
so that the top stratum had, let us 
say, twice the area of the bottom 
stratum, he should have taken what 
are known as representative random 
samples, in which case he would have 
made sure to take twice as many 
sips from the top stratum as from 
the bottom. Clearly Pooh should 
have used a straw. He could then 


have saved most of his honey and 
still known the chances were 99 out 
of 100 that the amount of cheese in 
his jar was within one fifth of an 
ounce of zero, always providing he 
really didn’t believe there was any 
cheese in the jar in the first place. 
This last proviso is put in to satisfy 
certain statistical purists whose rea- 
sons need hardly be discussed here. 

These are the basic ideas involved 
in the application of the theory of 

(Continued on page 86) 
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SURETY PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES EXPANDED 


American-Associated Adds 12 
Specialists To Field Staff 


As part of its active and aggressive 
surety production program launched 
early this year, American-Associated 
Insurance Companies have recently 
added twelve top-flight surety under- 


writers to their field organization. 


Several of these men have left im- 
portant supervisory positions to join 
American-Associated; all have had 
considerable experience in this highly 
specialized field. Some will be in 
charge of surety underwriting and 
production at the Branch Offices to 
which they have been assigned, while 
others are important additions to 
already established staffs. 


“While this is an important step in 
providing fast authoritative bond 
service to our Producers,”’ says Vice 
President Fred H. Doenges in com- 
menting on the appointments, ‘‘the 
expansion of our surety facilities, 
both in the field and at the Head 
Office, has by no means been com- 
pleted. Our ultimate goal is to offer 
the best bond service available 
anywhere.” 


J. E. Cadwallader, 

Bond Manager, 

Pittsburgh. A native 

of Ohio, he attended 

Western Reserve 

University in Cleve- 

land. He brings to his 

new position a back- 

ground of broad and 

varied experience in all aspects of bond 

underwriting. Immediately prior to 

joining American-Associated he held 

the position of Assistant Manager at a 

midwestern branch of a prominent 
bonding company, 


Kenneth B. Mait- 
land Bond Man- 
ager, Detroit. He has 
had the advantage of 
experience in differ- 
ent territories for 
several outstanding 
bonding companies. 
His latest position 
was as manager of a 
Minneapolis branch office. He is a 
native of Detroit. 


Paul G. Liebezeit 
Bond Manager, New 
Orleans. Born in 
Illinois, he attended 
Drake University at 
De- Moines, Lowa. 
His entire insurance 
career has been de- 
7% voted to bond pro- 
duction and underwriting. He has held 
important field supervisory positions in 
Chicago for two notably successful 
bonding companies. 


Leo D. Cleeton 

Supervisor, Bond 
Underwriting, Des 

Moines. A- native 

Iowan who attended 

Drake University. 

He comes to us from 

the Des Moines office 

of a prominent surety iO. dn ee 
company and is thus thoroughly famil- 
iar with the territory. 


Jay A. Werle— Su- 

pervisor, Bond Under- 

writing, New York. 

A New Yorker who 

crossed the country 

to attend the Univer- 

sity of Washington. 

His surety back- 

: ground includes both 

agency and company experience. 


Daniel Safford, Jr. 
Supervisor, Bond 
Underwriting, New- 
ark. His home state is 
New Jersey; his 
school, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He brings to 
his new post a com- 
prehensive knowl- 
edge of the bond business. His previous 
assignments include both underwriting 
and production. 
George P. Balovich 
Bond Field Repre- 
sentative, San Fran- 
cisco. A native of 
California and a 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of San Fran- 
cisco. Has concen- 
trated on Bond pro- 
duction work. 
Frank M. Abrams, 
Jr.—Bond Field Rep- 
resentative, Cincin- 
nati. A Kentuckian, 
he attended Marshall 
College in Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. A 
contract production 
and agency develop- — 
ment specialist. . 
Edward Patton 
Bond Field Represen- 
tative, Indianapolis, 
A graduate of Wa- 
bash College in 
Indiana. He, too, has 
devoted his time to 
agency development 
work and contract 
production. 


B. R. Beard—Bond Field Representa- 
tive, Atlanta. A native of North Caro- 
lina, who attended the University of 
Georgia. Has well-rounded background 
of Surety production experience. 
Donald Bennett 

Bond Field Represen- 

tative, Chicago. He 

attended North Park 

College in Illinois, his 

home state. Fidelity 

and Surety Bonds are 

his specialty. 


Peter Jacobs 

Bond Field Represen- 
tative, Milwaukee. A 
Wisconsin native 
with a B. A. degree 
from Loyola of Chi- 
cago. Another whose 
experience includes 
both agency develop- 

ment and underwriting. 





INDIVIDUAL 


O SINGLE PROBLEM in the 

whole insurance industry dur- 

ing the last several years has 
aroused more interest and has had 
more repercussions than the problem 
of rating individually owned private 
passenger automobiles. The subject 
has been debated, argued, discussed, 
tossed around, experimented with, 
and still neither the insurance indus- 
try nor the public has reached a 
satisfactory answer to this most ur- 
gent problem. Every automobile 
owner who has driven his car for a 
number of years and has paid his 
insurance premiums regularly with- 
out ever having filed a claim is sin- 
cerely convinced that he is entitled 
to some consideration because his 
insurance carrier has not had to pay 
any claims in connection with his 
policy. Since such motorists are in 
the majority, the claims being in- 
curred by only approximately 10% 
of the insured motorists, a situation 
is created where practically all auto- 
mobile owners feel that the insur- 
ance companies are not treating 
them fairly. Furthermore, as the 
impact of inflation sent the auto- 
mobile premiums up along with all 
other costs, the average motorist now 
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feels that he is not only treated un- 
fairly but he is actually being robbed 
by the insurance companies. 


A Rash of Legislation 


As there are now some 44,000,000 
private passenger car owners, of 
whom the great majority are insured 
as a result of the financial respon- 
sibility laws enacted by the majority 
of the states, this clamor cannot help 
but find its way into the various leg- 
islatures. As a result there has been 
before the legislatures of the various 
states a whole rash of all kinds of 
legislation on the subject of auto- 
mobile insurance. There is com- 
pulsory insurance pending in some 
states; unsatisfied judgment funds 
in others; small claim courts, etc. 
On the other hand, the automobile 
insurance industry is not doing too 
well either. In spite of all the in- 
creases in the rates, the third party 
liability premiums on private pas- 
senger cars are still insufficient to 
pay the over-all cost of claims and 


RISK RATING 


expenses. As a group, stock cas- 
ualty companies during the year 
1951 lost from underwriting one 
hundred million dollars. They did a 
little better in 1952, having lost only 
seventeen million dollars from un- 
derwriting during the first six 
months of 1952. That is not a very 
happy situation and so the insurance 
companies are dissatisfied and are 
taking steps to minimize their losses 
from automobile insurance by a thor- 
ough screening of the risks sub- 
mitted and turning down an ever 
increasing number of motorists ap- 
plying for insurance, thereby forcin 
such people to obtain their nau 
ance through the various assigned 
risk pools, It is important in under- 
standing this problem to keep in 
mind that it is not the insurance 
company but the motorist himself 
who pays the claims and the ex- 
penses of operation. The insurance 
company merely performs the legal, 
accounting, and distributing func- 
tions for this large group. Their own 
funds which they have contributed 
to the insurance company in the way 
of capital stock or surplus, or both, 
are not involved or at least are not 


(Continued on the next page} 
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supposed to be involved in the pay- 
ment of claims or incidental ex- 
penses. These funds merely serve 
aS a guaranty in case the motorist 
did not contribute enough to pay all 
expenses so that no one who has a 
right to collect be cheated out of 
what is due him. 

Once this fundamental principle 
is understood, it is quite clear that 
the premium which the motorist 
must pay equals the total amount of 
claims paid plus commissions and 
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expenses incurred (including a rea- 
sonable profit for the insurance com- 
panies) divided by the number of 
motorists insured. If the premium 
appears to be too high, it is not be- 
cause the insurance companies are 
over-charging the policyholders but 
because the losses have increased to 
a point where they require that 
much contribution from each in- 
sured motorist, The insurance com- 
panies accused of over- 
charging only when their profits be- 
come too high in relation to what 
they have invested in guaranty 
funds but that has not happened as 
yet in the whole history of automo- 
bile The net 
profits of automobile insurance com- 
panies in the last several decades 
have been mighty meager. 


may be 


insurance. average 


Driver Negligence 


Claims result from accidents and 
accidents result from two causes: 
(1) unavoidable accidents which re- 
sult from causes beyond any human 
control and (2) accidents which are 
caused by the negligence of the 
driver. There is nothing that can be 
done about the unavoidable acci- 
dents and in fact no one objects to 
them. It is the second type of acci- 
dent due to the negligence of the 
driver that is causing all the clamor 
because negligence in driving is what 
everyone denies. There are very 
few accidents that I have seen in 
over twenty years of experience in 
the automobile insurance field which 
have ever been caused by anybody 
but the other party. It is just human 
nature to blame the other fellow for 
anything which would reflect on our- 
selves unfavorably. Actually, how- 
ever, the law of averages operates 
very impartially and statistical an- 
alysis indicates that regardless of 
what the insured may say certain 
classes of insureds will have more 
accidents and will cost more money 
losswise than others. 

For instance, it is a demonstrated 
fact, that as a group, people over 25 
cause fewer accidents and cost less 
money losswise than people under 
25 years of age. It has also been 
proven statistically that people who 
use their cars for pleasure purposes 
only cause fewer accidents and cost 
less money losswise than people who 


use their cars for pleasure and busi- 


ness. It has also been proven sta- 
tistically that farmers as a class have 
fewer accidents and cost less money 
than the average. Therefore, while 
it would be fair enough to charge 
each and every motorist his straight 
pro rata share of the total cost of 
losses and expenses of the entire in- 
surance industry, it would be much 
fairer if such motorists be classified 
into groups of more or less like 
types, such groups being large 
enough to provide an absolute sta- 
tistical average and vet small enough 
to give each individual in such group 
the benefit of *the refinement of 
group classification. In addition 
thereto, of course, each group should 
again be given the benefit of their 
geographical since geo- 
graphical location as well as age and 
occupational characteristics largely 
determine the frequency and cost of 


accidents. 


location 


This last influence is, of 
course, obvious when you consider 
that in where 
traffic is not as congested as in urban 
territories, accident frequency would 
naturally be lower and that in 
sparsely settled communities _ it 
would be lower than in densely pop- 
ulated areas. 

Regardless of how motorists may 
be classified, the fact remains that 
while each one in each group or 
classification pays the same amount 
of premium only a small number of 
them, about 10% overall cause 
losses and, therefore, any such clas- 
sification, whether simple or refined, 
will still leave a great body of indi- 
viduals who will complain that they 
have been overcharged because they 


are good drivers and had no acci- 
dents. 


rural territorities 


Misunderstanding 


I do not believe that there ever 
will come a time when the public 
will fully understand that such a 
complaint is just plain silly. It is 
based on the misunderstanding, I 
hate to say ignorance, of the funda- 
mental principles of insurance rate 
making above described. If every 
motorist realized that his premium 
is not based on whether or not he 
is a good or bad driver but is based 
on whether or not so many accidents 
will happen to the group to which 
he belongs and that these accidents 


have to be paid for by the motorists 
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and he has to pay his own share, all 
of these complaints would cease. | If 
he would fully realize that giving 
him a reduction because he had no 
accident would mean that there 
would not be enough money left in 
the fund to pay all the claims thereby 
defeating the very purpose of insur- 
ance, he would again quit ce mplain 
ing immediately. | 
He would also understand that in 
order to give him a discount be- 
cause he had no accidents it would 
be necessary in the first place to in- 
crease the rate ou everybody includ 
ing himself in order to maintain the 
fund necessary to pay the claims, he 
would also quit complaining in a 
hurry. For the fundamental prin 
ciple which he must keep in mind is 
that even though he has so far been 
a very lucky man, tomorrow he may 
be among the unlucky ones who had 
an accident and if the fund is short 
and his claim isn’t paid, he will have 
to make it good out of his own 
pe cket. 
in mind, he would realize that when 
he asks for a refund because he has 
had no claim he is defeating the very 


3y keeping all these things 


purpose for which he joimed the 
group and that is providing a suf- 
ficient fund to pay all claims that 
may happen, including the one that 
may happen to him. 


A Statistical Average 


No individual motorist through 
his entire lifetime of ownership of 
one car at a time can ever own 
enough cars to make up a statistical 
average. In plain words, it 1s 1m- 
possible to statistically predict how 
many and what kind of accidents 
through 
can 


z r 
a food 


any one man have 
his lifetime. 

never say that 
risk and another man is a bad risk 


automobile. 


may 
Therefore, we 


one man is 


because he 
You can only say that one man 1s 


owns an 


this tvpe of a risk and that man is 
another type of a risk, depending on 
his age, occupation, use of his car, 
location, etc, Therefore, we must 
classify motorists in broad classes 
which will form, in any geographical 
location, a large enough group to 
form a statistical average or as we 
say be statistically credible. Inside 
that group we must charge each and 
every one of them the same premium 
calculated to be sufficient to cover 
the losses and expenses which will 
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Why not contact the firms in 
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ness interests abroad. Some may be 
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information on any specific risk, 
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Risk Rating—Continued 


We 
cannot vary it by either a refund to 
those who do not have claims or by 


be incurred by such a group. 


an additional charge to those who 
do have claims unless we adjust the 
original premium accordingly, that 
is, unless we increase it enough to 
load it up for the discount if a merit 
refund is to be made, or unless we 
collect less than necessary to pay the 
claims and then try to collect it from 
the unfortunate victims of the acci- 
dents. I think the answer is clear, 
neither method is either fair or 
sound or reasonable. 


It Sounds So Good 


It is unfortunate that public rela- 
tionswise (1 hate to say politically) 
it is a magnanimous gesture to take 
up the cudgels of the poor motorist 
abused by the insurance companies, 
who has never had an accident and 
still has to pay the same amount of 
premium as the other fellow who 
has had a dozen of them. It sounds 
so good that it is difficult for a good 
many people not to get up on a soap 
box and start preaching this age old 
fallacy which is based solely on the 
ignorance of the principles of insur- 
ance and a total disregard of fair 
play. The same advocate of merit 
refunds who so glibly claims that the 
poor motorist is being overcharged 
forgets to tell this motorist that if he 
is to get a refund of 10%, he must 
first have his rate increased by ap- 
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proximately 9% so that in the long 
run all he is going to save for being 
such a good motorist is 1%, but that 
he is going to lose 9%, if he happens 
to be a victim of an accident. It does 
not look like a good gamble once it 
is analyzed dispassionately and with- 
out prejudice. 

1 will be the last to say that our 
present method of rating, that is, of 
classifying private passenger own- 
ers, is the ultimate in fairness. It is 
not. A good deal probably can be 
done to further improve, refine, or 
change the classifications so as to 
make each group carry its own 
claims more equitably than they are 
now doing. But the worst possible 
thing which we could do from the 
standpoint of fairness and equity is 
to inject into individual automobile 
rating, refunds or penalties based 
upon the happening or non-happen- 
ing of accidents to individual 
drivers. By doing that, we would be 
just fooling the public and violating 
the very principles of insurance 
which we are pledged to carry 
through, the fair administration of 
the funds contributed by insureds 
for the payment of the total cost of 
the accidents which happen to their 
group. 

On the other hand, in refining the 
classifications of private passenger 
car owners, it is also important not 
to lose sight of the fact that certain 
groups of drivers even though large 
enough to make a statistical average 
nevertheless if segregated may be 
placed in a position where they will 
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not be able economically to afford 
the payment of the premium re- 
quired to cover their losses. More- 
over, under our competitive system 
of insurance sales and the availabil- 
ity of different rating classifications, 
a company or a group of companies 
which made the attempt to classify 
a high risk group and to fix an ap- 
propriate premium will not be able 
to sell any such insurance because 
these drivers will, of course, then go 
to those companies who do not 
classify quite as thoroughly and who 
spread the cost over larger groups 
less equitably as a result. 


Rating by Occupation 


At the present time a great deal of 
study is being given by a number 
of people to the advisability of 
switching away from the classifica- 
tion of individual automobile haz- 
ards primarily by the age of the 
driver and gearing it closer to his 
occupation which they believe to be 
a more important factor than his 
age. Perhaps out of the combina- 
tion of both will come a better and 
more equitable method of rating in- 
dividual risks. 

Another line of thought is to get 
away from the rating of the auto- 
mobile entirely and to rate the driver 
only regardless of what automobile 
he may own or drive. Under this 
method insurance will be divorced 
from ownership of an automobile 
and the premium charged for lia- 
bility insurance will no longer be 
based on the fact that a man owns a 
car but on the fact that he is a 
driver. 


The Best and Most Logical 


In a competitive economy in a 
large industry like the automobile 
insurance industry experimentation 
always goes on and out of it eventu- 
ally comes the best and most logical 
solution, I am convinced that the 
insurance industry will arrive at 
that solution if it is permitted to do 
so. I only hope that the public im- 
patience expressed through political 
action does not force this develop- 
ment into compulsory channels 
where it wil) no longer be the best 
idea that will win approval but the 
idea of the politically most potent 
faction. That may result in a cost 
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to the public and to the industry 
much greater than a little slower 
approach to the ultimate equitable 
solution would ever incur. 

I have touched only upon the very 
fundamental and the principal fac- 
tors which one must keep in mind 
in studying the rating of individual 
automobile risks. A great many 
other factors of lesser importance 
are also involved. One thing is sure, 
however: We have not as yet at- 
tained the best possible method. We 
are still struggling and experiment- 
ing and in the course of our com- 
petitive efforts probably will even- 
tually arrive at a solution which will 
be as fair to both the insuring public 
and the insurance companies as it is 
humanly possible to make it. 


AUTOMOBILE 
CLASSIFICATION PLANS 


VER A PERIOD OF YEARS various 
§ tohlres rating classification 
plans have been tried and found 
wanting, some being dropped be- 
cause of changing conditions and 
others because they proved unsound 
in practice. Prior to 1919 passenger 
autos were rated on a basis of horse- 
power and the number of cylinders. 
In 1919 the classifications became 
W, X, Y and Z and were based on 
list price. In 1920 further revisions 
were made to reflect price, horse- 
power and weight with cars placed 
in three classes—W, X and Y. In 
1926 the number of classes was re- 
duced still further. 
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A 10% merit rating plan was 
adopted in 1929 and discarded in 
1932 in favor of a demerit plan with 
surcharges of 10%, 25% and 50%. 
However, this never became opera- 
tive. In 1938 the safe driver award 
plan made its bow. Then, the indus 
try went through the period of war- 
time emergency rates brought about 
by gasoline rationing and driving 
restrictions, 

The present three class rating sys- 
tem has been under mounting pres- 
sure, particularly as to classes 1 and 
2. Independent specialty carriers 
have made important modifications 
designed to attract superior risks 
and have been notably successful in 
building volume in these classes. 
Both the National Bureau and the 
Mutual Bureau have been studying 
the entire rating and classification 
system to work out modifications 
and refinements. The situation has 
been particularly critical in some of 
the western and mid-western states 
in which some members of the Mu- 
tual Bureau were using their sub- 
sidiary or affiliated carriers to meet 
the independent competition. 

The Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau announced a revision of 
classification and rates for private 
passenger auto liability and property 
damage insurance in Minnesota, 
Washington and Wisconsin and has 
made filings in eight additional mid- 
western states. Class 1 has been 
subdivided to give risks with an esti- 
mated annual mileage under 7,500 a 
rate of 55% of Class 3 as against the 
present 70%. Three subdivisions 
have been made in Class 2 which 
was rated at 115% of Class 3: Class 
2A for risks with operators under 
age 25 who drive less than 25% of 
the annual mileage or who are mar- 
ried and have a child (105% ) ; Class 
2B is applicable to married owners 
or operators under 25 (125%); 
Class 2C applies to all other risks 
involving owners or operators under 
25 (150%). 

Effective April 15, the Allstate 
Insurance Company has granted dis- 
counts on its rates for young drivers 
who have successfully completed 
high school driver education courses. 
Zodily injury and property damage 
liability premitms on private pas- 
senger automohiles are reduced 5% 
to 15% (depending on the amount 


of instruction) where all under age 


25 drivers of the insured automobile, 
who live in the insured’s household, 
have successfully completed such 
courses. The new rating plan has 
been filed in all states except Texas, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire. 


Virginia 


SIX MONTHS AUTO POLICY 


r ] VHE MUTUAL INSURANCE Rating 

Bureau has received approval 
of a six months automobile liability 
policy in New York. The policy will 
be written at 50% 
premium charge. 


of the annual 
Approval of the 
department applies to policies written 
after May 1 but is retroactive to 
policies with an effective date after 
March I. 


HAIL RATES INCREASED 


EVISIONS IN TOBACCO HAIL rates 
|. by the North Carolina Fire 
Insurance Rating Bureau will result 
in an estimated increase in pre- 
miums of $650,000. Rates are in- 
creased in 31 and reduced in 7 of the 
100 counties in the state. 
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Statement 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1952, 


as reported to the Insurance Department of the State of New York 





Ere mcs noon 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks and Office $ 1,156.479.39 Reserve for Losses ; . $ 5.974.046.0906 


U. S. Government Bonds 8,482,680.65 re ‘emus hots 
Premiums . . . .  1,082,707.00 


Railroad Bonds Ney. . 23,750.00 Reserve for Taxes, 


Expenses, ete. .  .. 1,134,624.05 
Stocks ' ‘ " - . 437,088.00 


Reserve for Fluctuation of 


= . Menge atw ls ~e 95 
"a Oe We Security Values... 20,669.25 


lection not over 90 days 128.815.37 


Reserve for Contin- 


gencies . $ 175,000.00 
Capital Stock 1,000,000,00 


Accrued Interest 2... 11.163.90 


Reinsurance Recoverable 111,173.71 Net Surplus 1,000,000.00 


Other Assets ; : : 5,895.34 Surplus to Policyholders 2.175.000.0060 


Total Admitted Assets $10,387,046.36 Total . . . « . §$10,387,046.36 


At the close of business December 31, 1952, Securities carried at $525,220.98 in this statement are de- 


posited as required by law. Eligible bonds amortized. Other bonds and stocks at convention market value. 
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HE closely allied coverages 

of student accident and stu- 

dent sports insurance to- 
gether constitute one of the most 
rapidly expanding branches of the 
accident and health insurance indus- 
try. There is a vast market for these 
coverages and, in spite of recent 
intensive development by some com- 
panies, the field remains one that 
is relatively untouched. According 
to the available Bureau of 
Census report there are over 29,- 
500,000 students in attendance at 
over 215,000 schools in this country. 
An authority on student coverages 
recently estimated that no more than 
3,000,000 students are now protected 
by any form of school accident 
coverage. These figures show that 
this is a field in which there is an 
obvious need and that the oppor- 
tunity is still wide open to satisfy 
this need. 

There are many variations of 
student accident and student sports 
insurance plans currently being 
written. Three general forms of 
student insurance seem to be of 
greatest interest today. 


last 


Three General Forms 


First, medical reimbursement cov- 
erage available to the entire student 
hody which provides for expenses 
incurred due to accident only or to 
either accident and sickness. Benefits 
up to specified limits ranging from 
$250 to $1000 or more are payable, 
some policies providing unallocated 
medical expense coverage while 
others are scheduled. Normal sports 
activities as well as academic, home 
and interim vacation activities are 
ordinarily included with coverage 
on a 24-hour basis. Term of the 
policy is usually limited to the school 
year but may be obtained for a 
twelve-month period. Such plans are 
usually written on private schools 
and colleges because the premium 
cost can be included with the regular 
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fees or tuition charged each student. 

When athletic coverage, including 
football, is provided in a plan of this 
type without an additional charge 
for students participating in sports, 
it is highly desirable that it be written 
on a full participation basis to 
sweeten the experience through in- 
clusion of the entire student body. 
If it is impossible to write the plan 
on this basis and coverage is optional 
with the parents or students, it is 
essential to require the enrollment 
of a substantial percentage of stu- 
dents enrolled in the school; the 
larger the number of students, the 
lower the percentage requirement. 


° - 
While Engaged in Sports 

The second type of coverage is 
student sports insurance which reim- 
burses students for expenses arising 
from accidental injury while engaged 
in supervised sports or while being 
transported to or from sports events. 
Coverage may be written for a single 
sport or for any number of specified 
sports and extends over the entire 
athletic season. In the past this type 
of coverage has been usually issued 
on a blanket medical expense basis 
with a limit of either $250 or $500, 
However, companies are now en- 
couraging scheduled coverage be- 
cause increasing loss ratios have 
forced the cost so high that it is 
difficult to sell schools this protec- 
tion. Experience of companies still 
writing blanket coverage seems to 
be that it cannot be successfully 
underwritten without the safeguard 
of a $5 or $10 deductible provision, 

Third is the plan which has been 
widely publicized in the industry 
during recent months known as 
school child accident insurance, This 
is limited coverage offered on a 
voluntary basis to high school and 
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grade school students and teachers, 
and generally covers any accident 
occurring while going directly to or 
from school, while in a school build- 
ing or on school grounds, while ov 
a school sponsored trip, on a re 
quired field trip, while in a school 
bus being transported to or from 
schoo) activities and under some 
contracts while practicing or par 
ticipating in scheduled athletic con 
tests other than football, 

Maximum benefits offered by com 
panies now pushing this line vary 
from $200 to $2,000 and usually pro- 
vide for reimbursement on an unallo 
cated basis of fees for physicians, 
surgeons and professional nurses; 
ambulance and hospital bills; and 
expenses for dental care ior natural 
teeth with a limitation on this latter 
coverage of from $50 to $100, Also 
included in some contracts is an 
accidental death provision and loss 
of limbs benefit up to as much as 
$7,500. This form of coverage is 
being offered at premium rates rang 
ing from $1 to $2 annually for each 
school child, 
tive 


teacher or administra 
employee and for a premium 
almost double that figure for cafe 
teria workers and non-student bus 
drivers when coverage is extended to 
include these classifications. 


Readily Adaptable 


Limited student accident policies 
of this type are offered on a volun- 
tary basis with collection of pre- 
miums handled by classroom teachers 
for the students under their super 
vision, The plan is readily adaptable 
to public school systems where it is 
usually impossible to secure payment 
of premium by the author 
ities, Low cost is essential in order 
to make the plan attractive to parents 
and to assure an adequate spread of 
risk. 

In this type of contract it is par- 
ticularly important that the insuring 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Student Coverage—Continued 


clause carefully spell out the exact 
extent of coverage. Some policies 
provide coverage for accidents occur- 
ring within one hour before school 
commences in the morning and one 
hour after classes end for the day. 
Others limit the going to and re- 
turning home from school clause to 
those accidents which occur while 
the child is going “directly” from 
one place to the other. It is our 
opinion that such limitations are 
confusing and invite litigation. 

In a recent case tlie insured stu- 
dent left school at the usual time. 
He headed in the general direction of 
home but upon seeing a house under 
construction across the street, de- 
cided to investigate. While playing 
in the partially constructed home 
he fell through to the basement and 
was injured. Suit was filed for re- 
covery of medical expenses incurred 
for his injury. The insurer con- 
tended it was not liable because the 
insured deviated from his route and 
at the time of the accident was not 
headed directly for home. The plain- 
tiff, on the other hand, contended 


that this deviation from the direct 
route was normal for a child and 
that the insured was still on his way 
home even though his attention may 
have been diverted for the moment. 
The trial court held that the insured 
had sustained injury while going 
directly home and rendered judg- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff. 

The insurer appealed this decision 
on the ground that “directly” means 
to go by a straight route or in a 
direct way. The insured child in this 
instance was not proceeding home 
in a direct way but had deviated. 
The language stated in the policy 
contract was for the purpose of re- 
stricting coverage to a limited scope 
of activity which was the process of 
going directly to or from school 
without any deviation therefrom. 
The superior court reversed the 
decision of the lower court and ruled 
that the insured was not en route 
directly home at the time of the 
accident. 

Because of the possibility of such 
complications as this the company I 
represent believes that this limited 
form of student accident coverage 
fails to provide the full protection 
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desired both by school authorities 
and parents. We believe that some 
rates now being quoted will prove 
inadequate when public awareness 
of the benefits provided increases 
and as such plans become more com- 
mon. The approach we are taking is 
that of developing two forms of 
student accident contract, one on a 
24-hour basis and the other limited 
to sports coverage. In order to keep 
the premium for the 24-hour plan 
down to a figure which will make it 
possible to obtain an adequate en- 
rollment even when offered without 
school participation; all sponsored 
athletic activities are to be excluded. 


Athletic Coverage 


When sports coverage is desired 
it will be offered through a separate 
policy and will include all athletic 
activities under school jurisdiction. 
A list of names of all students in- 
cluded for sports coverage will be 
required and no substitutions or 
refunds will be allowed. Coverage is 
to be provided not only while the 
student is in actual competition but 
also while he is engaged in practice 
and while being transported in a 
group to or from the place of prac- 
tice or play, provided this activity 
is under the supervision and direc- 
tion of a coach or other authorized 
person. This athletic coverage is to 
be on a scheduled basis. The term 
of coverage for each sport is to be 
the period of months during which 
the sport is normally played, vary- 
ing from three months for football 
to the full school term for swimming 
and track. 


This paper would not be complete 
without mention of two fairly recent 
developments in the student accident 
insurance field. 


The first pertains to a law enacted 
by the Wyoming Legislature effec- 
tive as of August 1, 1951. This 
legislation provides that the govern- 
ing board of any school district in 
which organized athletics are con- 
ducted in junior or senior high 
schools must provide accident insur- 
ance for students who participate in 
such athletics. This coverage applies 
while students are participating in 
authorized athletic activities or when 
they are being transported to or 
from such activities. Premiums may 
be paid from funds of the school 
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district, or by the parent or guardian 
of the student, or ona proportionate 
basis between the school district and 
the parent or guardian. In lieu of 
this insurance, the governing board 
of a school district may establish a 
fund sufficient to defray medical 
and hospital expenses for injuries 
suffered by such students with lia- 
bility not to exceed $500 per student 
in any one accident. It is essential 
that we closely follow legislation of 
this type and that we assume full 
responsibility for providing coverage 
which will satisfy state requirements. 


Catastrophe Insurance 


The second development pertains 
to the introduction by some few com- 
panies of excess or catastrophic stu- 
dent accident insurance. As offered 
by one company, this is unallocated 
coverage with a $5,000 maximum 
benefit and may be written with a 
selected deductible of from $250 to 
$1,000. Coverage may be on either 
a 24-hour basis excluding athletic 
activities, on a sports only basis, or 
may be a combination of both of 
these plans to provide complete 24- 
hour protection. As an example of 
cost, the premium per student for a 
plan with $250 deductible, $5,000 
maximum for expenses resulting 
from and incurred within three 
years of any one accident is $.50 per 
year excluding athletic coverage 
The premium for similar benefits 
written on a sports only basis is $1 
per year. Because of current gen- 
eral interest in adequate protection 
against catastrophic medical ex- 
penses, this form of coverage should 
experience rapid expansion during 
the next few years. 


There are many decisions which 
must be made by any company plan- 
ning to enter the field of student 
accident and student sports insur- 
ance. Should coverage be on a 24- 
hour basis or be limited to school 
activities? If coverage is of the en 
route to, while at, and while return- 
ing from school type should the 
insuring clause contain the word 
“directly” ? Should it include a time 
limitation? Should it be on a manda- 
tory or on a voluntary basis? Should 
coverage be on a blanket medical 
expense basis or allocated? Is it 
best to include sports coverage in 
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WE ARE LOOKING FOR 
MORE GOOD AGENTS 


Who Can Use Our 
Proven Sales Aids 


For instance, our new Business 


interruption Insurance 


Kit can 


help you develop this class of 


protection that every 


business 


needs. Don’t delay! Write to- 


day to.. 
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the basic contract or should it be 
offered on a supplementary basis? 
Should a deductible provision be 
included and, if so, how much? 
What exclusions should the contract 
contain and what provision made to 
prevent excessive and unnecessary 
claims in those cases where services 
would ordinarily be rendered by the 
school infirmary or salaried school 
physician? Each insurer must deter- 
mine what it believes to be the best 
answer to these questions. 


In the foregoing | have tried to 
give an idea of the scope of the 
market for student and 
student sport coverages, to review 
a few of the contracts for which 
there seems to be the greatest de 
mand and to touch on some of the 
problems peculiar to this specialized 
field. It is my own belief and that 
of my company that in student cover 
age we have a great opportunity for 
the further development and growth 
of accident and sickness insurance. 
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New, Fast-Acting, Automatic 
“SMOKE-FIRE DETECTIVE’ 


For Air Conditioning 


Smoke in your air conditioning spreads fast ... causes 
panic, spoilage and needless expense ... now all can be 
avoided by installing a modern, fully approved 
C-O-TWO Automatic Smoke Detecting System. 
Smoke, smoldering and fire are spotted in the in- 
cipient stage anywhere throughout the air conditioning 
ducts, as well as via the return air from air conditioned 
spaces. Four types of smoke detectors and several 
different installation arrangements are available to fit 
your particular needs .. . for small air conditioning 
units, for large air conditioning systems, and whether 
with or without electrostatic precipitators. All 
C-O-TWO Automatic Smoke Detecting Systems func- 


tion by drawing continuous air samples through simple 
piping to a smoke detector. The first trace of smoke sets 
off an alarm, based on an exclusive operating principle 
...no chance of smoke spreading... the air conditioning 
instantly shuts down, dampers close and fire extinguish- 
ing systems actuate. 

Act now for complete free information and descrip- 
tive literature on this newest contribution to modern 
fire fighting. An expert C-O-TWO Fire Protection En- 
gineer will be glad to help you in planning economical, 
fully approved fire protection facilities without obliga- 
tion. (Special assistance rendered to qualified air con- 
ditioning contractors. ) 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION C-O-TWO AUTOMATIC SMOKE 
DETECTING SYSTEM FOR AIR CONDITIONING DUCTS 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Bulit-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Bulit-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





perforated smoke accumulating pipe 


smoke accumulating pitot tube 
(alternate) 


pipe line for carrying continuous 
air samples to smoke detector 


smoke detector 

audible alarm 

fresh air intake and duct 
return air duct 

air cleaning unit 

air fan 

air cooling and heating unit 
supply air duct 

floor level 
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C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


A SAFETY SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


NSTEAD OF CONSIDERING today’s 

industrial enterprises in terms of 

plant, equipment, materials and 
markets as is commonly done, it 
might be more appropriate to view 
each as an organization of people. 
It is management’s task to organize, 
motivate and supervise the activities 
of these people in such a way that 
goods and services are produced at 
a profit. 


Human Beings 


This, of course, is not possible un- 
less employee relations are of the 
type that come from a feeling of 
mutual understanding, respect and 
dignity. This feeling flourishes only 
in an atmosphere or climate which 
takes account of people as human 
beings and not as machines. 

An understanding of human mo- 
tivation and behavior is necessary 
to create the conditions which will 
develop an active willingness among 
the people in the organization to 
work towards the real objective of 
the enterprise. This willingness is 
an important factor in maintaining 
profitable operations, which to be 
efficient, must be safe. An effective 
tool in the development of safe con- 
ditions and practices is the use of 
two-way communications through 
the medium of an employee sugges- 
tion program. 

The objectives of the Revere sug- 
gestion plan are improved human 
relations and improved competitive 
status which further enhance the 
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Industrial Relations Mgr., Rome Div., 
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continued success of the company 
and the job security of its employees. 
The plan is designed to encourage 
ideas by stimulating thinking. Im- 
proved health, safety and working 
conditions, as well as improved pro- 
ductivity and quality, are the results 
we expect to obtain through the op- 
eration of the suggestion plan. 

Every suggestion, whether it be 
one for mill procedure or mechanical 
improvement, office procedure, or 
for safety and good housekeeping, 
receives the full consideration of the 
top plant executives, because the 
suggestion committee is made up of 
the works manager, methods super- 
visor, chief engineer, production 
manager, industrial engineer, per- 
sonnel manager, treasurer, and the 
secretary of the suggestion plan. 
This committee meets regularly at 
least once a month. 

In actual practice, each suggestion 
is acknowledged immediately after it 
is collected from any of the many 
boxes conveniently located through- 
out the plant, and an investigating 
committee is assigned to explore the 
possibilities involved by talking to 
the suggestor, his supervisor, and 
other operating and functional per 
sonnel. In the case of safety sugges 
tions, the personnel manager and the 
safety engineer are always on the 
investigating committee along with 
other qualified management repre- 


sentatives. If the report of the in 
vestigation committee indicates that 
the idea is acceptable, the suggestion 
is reviewed by the awards commit 
tee, which is made up of representa 
tives from the accounting, cost and 
industrial engineering departments 
Their report goes to the suggestion 
committee along with all other in 
formation in the 
suggestion. 

The full suggestion committee 
makes a final disposition by accept 
ing or rejecting the suggestion, ap 
proving or altering the awards com 
mittee’s determination of savings 
and the amount of award payable 
and seeing to it that the suggestor is 
properly advised of the 
taken. 


connection with 


action 


Two Classifications 


For the purpose of making fair 
awards, there are two broad classi 
fications of accepted awards: Those 
which show a net tangible savings 
to the company where the award is 
a percentage of the savings; and 
those where an indeterminable sav- 
ings exists such as improved ap 
pearance, continued satisfaction or 
salability of product, indefinitely de 
creased frequency of repairs, de 
creased transportation costs, delays 
to machines or production; and 
those suggestions which make the 
job easier, safer or more desirable 
or which promote convenience, com 
fort, safety and good housekeeping, 

{Continued on the 


next page) 
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Suggestion System—Continued 


but which offer little or no direct 
financial return to the company 
which is measurable. 

Many times suggestions will over- 
lap one classification into another. 
For example, a suggestion which 
may show a tangible savings through 
mechanical improvement may also 
improve the working conditions by 
adding to the convenience, comfort 
and safety of the workers. Consid- 


eration is given to the full advan- 
tages of the suggestion and the 
award paid reflects this. 

Following every suggestion com- 
mittee meeting, the safety engineer 
is given a resume of the action taken 
on all safety suggestions. Those 
which have been rejected are listed 
separately from those which have 
been adopted and need a work order, 
and if the safety engineer feels that 
something has been overlooked, he 
can request that it be re-opened for 








You Name It...We've Got It... 


Years ago Mutual of Omaha was convinced that no single plan 
of insurance could meet the needs of all people under all condi- 
tions. Today there's a wide and flexible variety of low-cost plans 
in the Mutual of Omaha portfolio. What’ll it be? Sickness and 
Accident Protection? Income Replacement? Hospital Insur- 
ance? Surgical? Dread Disease? Group? World-wide Travet 
Accident? Mutual of Omaha has them all, and more besides. 
The policyowner can pick most any plan or combination of 
plans he wants, at a price he can afford to pay. More than 2 
million policyowners now look to Mutual of Omaha for protec- 
tion. In 1952 alone, Mutual of Omaha paid more than 56 


million dollars in benefits. 
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further review. If there are any sug- 
gestions previously adopted but not 
yet in effect, the safety engineer is 
so advised so that he can give the 
matter additional follow-up and get 
the idea in operation. 

Whether or not an idea is ac- 
cepted, the suggestor is advised of 
the decision of the committee. If for 
any reason his idea must be rejected, 
full explanation is given him in the 
written reply to his suggestion and 
by personal contact on the part of 
his supervisor and the secretary of 
the committee. We have found this 
to be essential to be sure that the 
employee recognizes the logic of the 
decision which has been made made. 

Special effort is made to investi- 
gate each suggestion thoroughly in 
order to provide the suggestion com- 
mittee with the facts which will 
make possible an absolutely impar- 
tial decision and to permit making 
fair awards. We have also found it 
important to eliminate all unneces- 
sary delay in reaching decisions and 
answering suggestions. It is only 
in this way that the desired interest 
in the suggestion program with re- 
spect to safe conditions and practices 
can be maintained. 


Many Safety Ideas 


We think the results of our efforts 
have been satisfactory. During one 
twelve month period, thirty-seven 
per cent of all employees’ sugges- 
tions submitted in Revere had to do 
with safety and good housekeeping. 
Forty-nine per cent of all the safet« 
and good housekeeping suggestions 
submitted were adopted as against 
forty-two per cent adoption of pro- 
cedure and mechanical improvement 
suggestions. These figures indicate 
that the suggestion plan is a practical 
means of communicating safety ideas 
from employees to management. 

The high percentage of adopted 
safety suggestions is an indicator of 
both the quality of the thinking that 
employees are doing on this subject 
and also the enlightened attitude of 
the suggestion committee toward 
ideas that tend to make the job 
easier, safer or more desirable and 
which promote convenience, comfort 
and safety. 

Another interesting point to note 


is that over the years we find an 
(Continued on page 47) 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 

FIRE LOSSES in the United States 
during March amounted to $83,471,- 
000, the highest on record accord- 
ing to estimates of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This 
is an increase of 15.5% over March, 
1952 $72,254,000 and 
14.8% higher than February, 1953 
losses of $72,706,000. 

Total fire losses for the first three 
months of 1953 now total $232,- 
$36,000, an increase of 7.6% over 
the comparable figure of $216,334,- 
OOO for 1952. 


losses of 


These estimated losses under fire 
insurance policies include an allow- 
ance for uninsured and unreported 


losses 


April 
May 
June 
July 
\ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March . 


Totals .. 


1951 
$62,965,000 
58,744,000 
56,403,000 
52,220,000 
55,416,000 
53,398,000 
54,660,000 
60,064,000 
68,206,000 


1952 
74,155,000 
69,925 000 
72,254,000 


$738,410,000 


1952 
$67 380,000 
62,354,000 
58,585,000 
61,675,000 
56,462,000 
58,949,000 
63,958,000 
65,129,000 
74,127,000 


1953 
76,659,000 
72,706,000 
83,471,000 


$801,455,000 


MOTOR VEHICLE 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 


1951 
2,820 
2,350 
2,730 
7,900 
2,610 


DEATHS 


1952 


2,650 
2,630 
2,730 


1953 
2,840 
2,630 
2,840 


8,010 
2,660 
3,160 
3,070 
3,150 
3,670 
3,360 
3,610 
3,640 
3,670 


38,000 


8,310 


ACCIDENTAL 


ALL TYPES*. 
Motor vehicle. . 
Other public 


Home 


Occupational 


Two Me 


1952 


DEATHS 


mnths 


1953 Change 


13,600 = 13,300 —2% 


5,280 
1,600 
5,000 


4.700 
2,100 2,000 


5470 4.4% 
—H% 
—H% 


or 
— J) 


1,500 


* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths 
from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
included under both headings. 








The visible perils which surround you 
at the new 3D movie 
are exciting but temporary. 


However, they are purely illusory. 


There’s nothing illusory or temporary about the invisible 3D 
perils surrounding the businessman—Dishonesty, 
Disappearance and Destruction. They are real and constant for 


him. His 3-way protection against these hazards will 


also be real and constant—if you sell him the modern 3D policy. 
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OBJETS D'INJOOREE 


MANY MOTORISTS clutter the ledge 
above the rear-seat of their car with 
loose objects such as shoes, soft- 
drink bottles, metal tools or coat- 
hangers and canned goods which be- 
come dangerous as shrapnel in a 
panic stop or head-on collision. 

Tests carried out by crack drivers 
of an American motor vehicle re- 
search organization in braking or 
crashing cars at high speeds, indicate 
that such objects can cause serious 
injury when the force of impact pro- 
jects them towards the windshield 


like so many cannonballs. 


General Accident—General’s Review 


MAGNA CUM 
DISHWASHER 


WHEN HIS WIFE was injured in 
an automobile accident, a physician 
in the West set $3000 as the amount 
of damages in his suit against the 
other driver. Included in the sum 
was $260. The doctor said that he 
had to wash dishes for a total of 
twenty-six hours during his wife’s 
disablement and thought that $10 an 
hour, a sum which approximated his 
professional rate, would be fair. 


Araerican Casualty Co.—American Arrow 


ON CLINCHING SALES AND 
CLENCHING TEETH 


AS REPORTED in a recent AP news 


dispatch, George Betzold sold a 


Roanoke, Virginia man a family lia- 


bility insurance policy. One week 
later Betzold filed a claim under the 
same policy. Betzold’s sales talk 
clincher was that the unidentified 
client’s big police dog might hurt 
somebody. The dog did—he bit 
Betzold. 


Fireman's Fund Record 
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ASTRONOMICAL CHECK 


WHILE VACATIONING in London, 
a young couple had several pieces 
of valuable jewelry stolen from 
them. Since their theft policy cov- 
ered only if the theft was committed 
in the Western Hemisphere, the 
couple assumed they had no claim. 

However, a check with an astron- 
omer showed that the Western 
Hemisphere is that half of the 
world which is west of the zero mer 
idian, and that the zero meridian 
slices through London, placing a 
part of that city in the Western 
Hemisphere. Closer checking re- 
vealed that at the time of the theft 
the couple was living within the 
Western Hemisphere by about a 
mile. 

Although the intent of the “West- 
ern Hemisphere” limitation is to 
confine the insurance coverage to 
the, Americas, the, insurance com- 
pany paid off with a check for $550. 


Cravens, Dargan & Co. Review 


DUST EXPLOSIONS 


ABOUT any solid substance that 
is combustibie, when ground up 
into a “dust” and mixed with the 
right proportion of air can form an 
explosive mixture. Some materials 
produce only a mild explosion. The 
intensity depends upon the size and 
shape of the particles, the burning 
qualities of the material, etc. 

Considering the violerice of dust 
explosions and the hazard to life, 
it is apparent that utmost precautions 
must be taken. In general, these pre- 
cautions are: (a) keep dust at a 
minimum, (b) eliminate the ignition 
source, and (c) relieve the explo- 


sion pressure. 
Royal-Liverpool Safety Information 


DOE GOES STAG 


IT SEEMS THAT things were quiet 
at the Stag Club at Hartford, Mich- 
igan, recently, when suddenly with 
a shattering crash, a deer plunged 
through the plate glass window. 
Witnesses said that seconds before, 
the full grown doe had narrowly 
escaped being hit by a truck and ap- 
parently had sustained a double 
scare when the motor backfired as 
the driver applied his brakes. 

Minutes later, the frightened ani- 
mal leaped through a washroom 
window, escaping without apparent 
injury. Other than the $100 cover- 
ing the cost of a new window, plus 
a jar to the nerves of the startled 


guests, no harm resulted. 
The Aetna-izer 


NO SUBROGATION 


THE INSURED was staying at a 
hotel while attending a convention. 
He shared his room with an elderly 
Texan, who one morning was found 
dead in bed., The dead man’s wife 
came to the convention city for fu- 
neral arrangements. 

When the insured packed his trav- 
eling case to go home, he found that 
a new $120 suit was missing. Be- 
fore leaving town, he went to the 
funeral home with the wife of his 
deceased room mate, and found the 
suit on the dead man. The wife said 
that she had prevailed upon her hus- 
band to buy a new suit while at the 
convention, and understandably 
thought the one in question was the 
new one he had bought. The in- 
sured collected under his personal 
property floater, and the insurance 
company apparently is not going to 
try to recover from the aged man’s 
widow. 

Cravens, Dargan & Co. Review 
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Suggestion System—from page 44 


increase in the number of sugges- 
tions containing ideas for improve- 
ments in working practices and in 
certain educational and informa- 
tional phases of the safety program 
as compared to ideas for preventing 
accidents by introducing more me- 
chanical devices. In other words, 
our employees are giving a little ex- 
tra emphasis to the human factor in 
safe working conditions. While 
these suggestions may not always be 
of a type which can be adopted, it 
is encouraging to us to find that em- 
ployees have been so indoctrinated 
with our safety program that they 
are now trying to help us teach 
others. We think that this is an ! 
encouraging sign of the progress we | : a 
are making in the field of accident 

prevention, 


Sure fire Killer 4 
Calemelte NOV Sorvinkler 


UL LISTED AND FM APPROVED 


YOU should specify 
“Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers for 
your new building now in the plan- 
ning stage or an old one, soon to 
be renovated. For here is a com- 
pletely new fire fighting device 
that provides far superior protection 
than can conventional approved 
sprinklers. They're recognized as preferred 
for installation in all types of occupancies 


Community of Interest . . both concealed and exposed piping 


There is a tremendous community 
of interest in the subject of safe 
working conditions and safe work- 
ing practices which is the basis of 
the strong tie-in between the sugges- 
tion plan and our safety program. 
We think our safety program stimu- 
lates some of the thinking which 
goes into the suggestion plan and 
we feel also that the suggestion plan 
has made possible a two-way line of 
communication between the worker 
and the management with respect to 
accident prevention as well as others. 
The very fact that a worker can sug- 
gest a change in condition or prac- 
tice and have it receive the full con- 
sideration of the top plant manage- 
ment, puts a certain amount of subtle 
pressure on the supervisors in the 
plant and on the safety department. 
This underlying competition is good 
and would make the operation of 
the program worthwhile even if 
there were no other advantages. It 
helps get things done that otherwise 
might be permitted to slide, and it 
helps to focus top managements’ at- 
tention on the safety program. 

The fact that the employee, 
through the medium of the sugges- 
tion plan, can do some effective 
thinking along the lines of accident 
prevention and at the same time earn 
some extra money, and frequently 
more important, some extra prestige, 
cannot be overlooked. 
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systems. Yet, “ Automatic’ SPRAY Sprinklers 
cost no more than old style heads. 

Ask any fire insurance underwriter 
about “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers, the 
“sure fire killer.” He knows the facts of fire 
and what's needed for maximum safety. 

You can afford no less than the 
best. 


Get “Automatic” Sprinkler 


FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Offices in principal cities of 
North and South America 


New literature available on request 


” 


‘Automatic 
Sprinkler 


‘CORPORATION OF AMERICA . YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO , 


We are taking advantage of every 
opportunity to sell the suggestion 
plan to the new worker as a means of 
communication which permits him 
to express his thoughts. He is given 
a preliminary talk which 
stresses the availability of the sug 
gestion system for voicing any ideas 
he may have. He is reminded by his 
supervisor after he is assigned to 
work that the suggestion program is 


safety 


available for his use, and he is given 
an explanation as to the location of 


suggestion boxes, the procedure to 
be followed in filing suggestions and 
he is also reminded again that any 
practical ideas on accident preven 
tion which he can introduce will be 
warmly received. 

There is no source of advice and 
suggestions on the subject of safe 
conditions and safe practices which 
is more competent, more concerned 
or more interested than the employee 
whose working conditions and habits 


{Continued on the next pa je} 
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Suggestion System—Continued 
we all are trying to protect and keep 
safe, 

For the company, the advantages 
can be briefly stated in this way. The 
development of good employee rela- 
tions is dependent in part on safe 
working conditions and _ practices. 
The use of the suggestion plan as 
another tool to develop the active 
willingness of our employees to work 
towards the real objective of the 
enterprise should not be overlooked. 
It is an additional means of develop- 
ing the type of employee relations 
which make our operations success- 
ful from every point of view. 


TEST UNIT 


URCHASE OF eighty-five acres of 

land in Hopkinton, Mass. for 
planned establishment of a loss pre- 
vention test and research unit, na 
tional in scope and only one of its 
kind in the country, has been an 
nounced by Liberty Mutual Insur- 
Its prime purpose 
will be study of industrial exposures, 


ance Company 


hazards and allied problems in an 
effort to develop helpful aids and 
procedures for industrial policyhold- 
ers. Subjects which will be studied 
include industrial noise control and 
its attendant worker fatigue, ma- 
chine guards and controls, proper 
work station and plant illumination, 
soil 
portant 


mechanics and vibrations im- 
in blasting and associated 
construction activities and other loss 
prevention problems that develop 


during industrial operations. 
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MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 


Fire « Fidelity & Surety 

Burglary ¢ Plate Glass 
Workmen's Compensation 

Automobile « Misc. General Liability 


Allied Lines 


ONE-MAN ENGINE 


HE manufacture of a new, 
eka one-man fire-fighting 
wheeled engine for extinguishing 
large-scale B and C fires has been 
announced by the American-La- 
France-Foamite Corporation. 

It is a dry chemical wheeled en- 
gine, with a capacity of 150 Ibs. 
Discharging free-flowing, quick- 
smothering dry chemical, this new 
Model 150 is a companion-unit to 
the Model 350, the company’s two- 
man engine with a capacity d 
charge of 350 lbs. of the dry ch 
ical compound. 

The new model is only 480 Ibs. in 
weight, fully charged, and can be 
easily wheeled, maneuvered, and op- 
erated by one man. It carries the 
inspection and approval label of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, with B and 
C classification. 


ASSETS 
Bonds 
Stocks Stars 
Cash in Banks and Offices 
Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 days) 
F.H.A Mortgages 
Home Ottice 
Accrued Interest and Misc. Funds 
Total Admitted Assets 


Claims Reserve 
Unearned Premiums 
Commissions 
Tax Reserves 
Miscellaneous Reserves 
Voluntary Reserve $ 
Capital 
Surplus. 
Surplus to Policyholders 
Total Liabilities 


RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


ANCHOR CASUALTY COMPANY + SAINT PAUL + MINNESOTA 


SOHO HHEHEHEHE HEHEHE OHH EE ESE EEEE OEE EEEEESEEESEREEEE 
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FIRE PARTITION 


NEW brochure describes the first 

Underwriters’ Approved one- 
hour movable steel partition. In- 
cluded are detailed drawings and 
descriptions of the Underwriters’ 
test, which only this movable steel 
fire partition has successfully met. 
This one-hour movable steel fire 
partition, the VMP Mobilfirewall, 
is said to answer the need for a one- 
hour fire partition in storage areas 
and other special spaces in public 
buildings, schools, hospitals, labora- 
tories, communication companies, 
factories, and other buildings. The 
brochure is available without charge 
or obligation from the Virginia 
Metal Products Corporation, 1112 
First National Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


SSS THHESEHEEEEESEHEHEEEE SHEESH EEE HEHEEEHHEHEEEEEE 


$ 7,730,116.24 
1,677,052.33 
1,136,846.22 
1,155,370.52 
41,598.64 
99,828.75 
164,815.31 
$12,005,628.01 


$ 4,935,702.74 
3,942,440.76 
17,478.47 
239,575.88 
213,965.82 


106,464.34 ‘Cow 
1,000,000.00 
1,250,000.00 
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GEORGE A. RICHARDS, George A. Richards & Sons, Long Beach, Calif., says: 
“We have built our business largely by the use of surveys, 
and have found his technical skill and knowledge invaluable” 


MILO R. COBB, McCampbell & Cobb, Fillmore, Calif., says: 


“When we need answers on problems in a hurry, he 
delivers — even if it means after-hours sessions.” 
re 


Milo Cobb, partner in a firm estab- 
lished in 1920, knows the wisdom of 
augmenting his own fund of insur- 
ance informaticn with ideas and 
advice from authorities like Fred 


Schwab. 


GEORGE E. LEDEN, Barr & Company, Santa Barbara, Calif., says: 


“He has always been able to convert insurance tech- 


nicalities into language both agent and client can 
quickly understand.” 


George Leden, partner, is associated with 
Claude H. and Marie D. Barr in this 
enterprising southern California agency. 
Ever-willing to cooperate with his in- 
dustry, he serves on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Santa Barbara Agents Asso- 
ciation. 


Fred A. Schwab, Fire Asso- 
ciation-Reliance Fieldman, 
answers a question by 
George A. Richards 
(seated, right) in a con- 
ference including son 
George lL. Richards and 
son-in-law Harry Jordan 
(standing, left and right). 
George A. is Past Presi- 
dent of the Long Beach 
Association, and for two 
terms was director of the 
State Association. George 
L. is a present Director of 
the Long Beach Associa- 
tion, 


Fred Schwab, shuttling between the thriving business 
centers of south central California, serves an ever- 
widening circle of agents as counselor and friend. Their 
high regard for Fred, as quoted here, has been well earned 
by prompt, able, and understanding cooperation. 


He is a C.P.C.U., an A.LLA. and, not neglecting the 


lighter side, he is a member of the Blue Goose. 


From Coast to Coast, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf, the Fire Association-Reliance Fieldmen offer the 
same diligent service, with high regard for personal 
relationship. Like to meet our man in your area? Just 
write, and we'll have him call. 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world, 


lire Association 


NCE 1817 
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How to Be Original 


| WAS TELLING a salesman friend, 
who said his business wasn’t flour- 
ishing and did I have any ideas for 
making it better, that the simplest 
thing in the world in increasing sales 
is to have ideas for new uses of his 


product. With every new use dis- 
covered, I pointed out, a new market 
opens up. 

I cited 
He sold a cotton product, 
got hold of fifty 
bale bagging for which there was 
Yet it 


a salesman in the South. 
His firm 
carloads of cotton 
almost no market. was his 
job to get rid of it. 

He asked himself what new uses 
for bale bagging could he find. He 
lived with the question until the an- 
swer came, He had some samples 
dyed pastel shades, and went to town 
in selling it to chain stores. The poor 
lowly cotton bale bagging soon ap 
peared all over the country as drapes 
and beach togs. That’s finding new 
uses 

The salesman looked at me sol- 
emn-eyed 

“Well and good,” he said. “Well 


and good. It so happens, however, 


I am not gifted with that kind of a 
mind. Would I were! My mind 
will follow in a track as long as 
another man’s, but when it comes to 
sitting down and piercing the future 
and coming up with new ideas 
well, that’s a gift of God and I didn’t 
receive it.” 


It is no gift of God. I told him so. 
It is a skill, an acquired skill, and 
any man, as I continued with the 
theme to my discouraged salesman, 
who is willing to pay a little time- 
price can soon have it as an integral 
part of his life. This thought is not 
original with me, nor is the formula 
I am about to give you. I told my 
friend the story of how France's 
greatest short story writer mastered 
his art. J think the method applies 
to salesmen. I think you will see 
how it applies to you. 

Guy de Maupassant, when a striv- 
ing young author, felt himself de- 
ficient in He was a 
student of Gustave Flaubert, and 
to his master the young writer once 
confided his fears, that he was not 
original enough to become a success- 
ful author. 

To which Fiaubert replied : 


originality. 


“Remember this: talent is long 
patience, Talent is long patience. 
One must look at what one wants 
to describe a Jong time in order to 
find in it something no one else has 
ever found. That is the way, the 
only way, one becomes original.” 

The young author went out with 
that thought—“Talent is long pa- 
tience!”—dinning in his ears. He 
began practicing looking at every 
idea, every object for a long time, 
trying to find in it something no one 
else ever found. Of course he was 
successful—Guy de Maupassant. 

Any salesman who wants to in- 
crease his sales can do it in the 
very same way—by developing new 
uses for his product through the 
simple practicing of looking at it 
and its possible uses long enough to 
find things no one else ever found! 


How to Whip Competition 


ARE YOU WORRIED about your 
competition? Are competing sales- 
men smarter, more alert than you? 
Are competing products, do you 
think, more advantageous to the cus- 
tomer? Is competition getting you 
down? 

That was the plight of a salesman 
who was in to see me a few 
minutes ago. He thinks competi- 
tion in his field is so strong he had 
better look around for something 
for some other field where 
there is less killing competition. He 
wanted my advice. 

“Stay where you are,” I told him. 
“Stay where you are and learn 
how to whip competition. Then you 
will be on top of the world. No 
matter where you go there you will 
find competition. What you have to 
do is learn how to whip it.” 

“Just how can a salesman learn 
that ?” 

Which is what I wanted him to 


else, 
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ask, because the formula for whip- 
ping competition is terribly simple. 
It simply runs like this: “Do more 
for your customer than a competitor 
will or can do.” 


Then—no more competition ! 


Who’s Afraid of a 
Big Bad No? 


A BIG BUYER was telling me that 
he felt sorry for most salesmen who 
call on him. 

“They're so easy to dispose of,” 
is his reason for pity. ‘Why, 
they’re all afraid of the second short- 
est word in the English language 
they are afraid of the little word 
‘No, 

He admitted that all salesmen 
aren't afraid of the word, A few 
of them thrive on it. “Those are 
the men I buy from,” said he. “They 
make it impossible for me not to. 
They take my no-answers for yes! 
| admire such men.” 

All buyers admire such salesmen ; 
all buyers, whether as outspoken as 
my friend or not, feel sorry for a 
salesman who is so weak-kneed he 
falls for the buyer’s no. 

All a salesman has to know about 
no is this—it is seldom final. With 
a new approach, a fresh start, a 
little more courage, most noes can 
be transformed into yesses. 


Go Behind the Curtain 


THE SALESMAN SAID that he had 
only begun to “go to town” when he 
became a “detective-salesman,” as 
he put it, which made me curious: 
[ had never heard of “detective 
salesmen” before. He explained: 

“There are two reasons why a 
buyer does not buy from you. One 
is the reason he tells you. It is not 
the real reason. That is the other 
kind—the real reason. 

“Most of us salesmen, however, 
take the buyer's stated reason as the 
real reason, which it very seldom is. 
See what I mean by detective-sales 
man ?” 

“Yes. But how do you go about 
finding the real reason?” I asked. 

He said you could ask bluntly, 
continue to talk while keeping your 
ears wide open for clues, or prospect 
beforehand and find out as much as 
possible about the buyer. 
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ADMITTED CASUALTY 
REINSURANCE 


UNDERWRITTEN 
IN AMERICA 
BY 
LONDON TRAINED 
UNDERWRITERS 


Agency Managers Ltd. 
102 Maiden Lane - New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-1752 











Show Your Client 
How To— 


PROTECT HIS INCOME 


CUT DOWN ON HOSPITAL 
& SURGERY COSTS 


PROTECT HIS FAMILY 


SAVE MONEY 





ENJOY RETIREMENT FREE 
1 FROM WORRY 


With North American’s 


"Complete Circle Of Personal Protection" 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


209 SOUTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











Helps 
When 
Loss 


Occurs ‘ 


The friendly hand he proffers, his assistance in 


fulfilling the necessary requirements in presenting 


claims and his always ready counsel cembine to 
make the competent insurance agent a doubly 
valuable friend at time of loss. He is the vital 
link between insured and company .. . an important { He Provides Insurance to 


Meet Individual Needs 
factor in speeding the company’s check to its ' 


rightful destination. He Surveys and Analyses 


His Clients’ 
The American Insurance Group is proud of its 


association with more than 10,000 local agents 


He Helps Prevent Loss >» 


who help protect their communities against loss. 


"¢ iaiipc Wise Lena Olek: 


Another in the series of advertisements high- 
lighting the most important and distinguishing 
qualities that determine a good insurance agent. 
This series is based on literature prepared by 

Nework, New Jersey the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


The American Insurance Co. © Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. © The Jersey Fire Underwriters 








THE HANDLING OF 


BRUCE N. MOORE 
Barney & Barney 


San Diego, California 


HE MOST IMPORTANT PART of 
oe insurance business is the 
claim or loss and the possibility of 
a claim or loss. The insurance buyer 
does not expect to profit by his mis- 
fortune, but he does expect to be 
returned after the loss occurs to as 
nearly as possible the same position 
he was before. The adjuster and 
the agent have this premise to guide 
them and the measure of their suc- 
cess is determined by how quickly 
and fairly we return our client to 
his previous position or as nearly so 
as possible, while still following the 
policy contract and treating our com- 


panies fairly. 


What Improvements 


Although both agent and adjuster 
are vitally interested in successful 
claim adjustments, nearly all agents 
prefer to take a passive role in claim 
adjustments and let the adjuster 
process the entire transaction. How- 
ever, the agent expects of the ad- 
juster courteous and prompt serv- 
ice and a fair and equitable settle- 
ment to the policyholder and also 
to third claimants. Fortunately 
these conditions usually prevail, thus 
we present a smooth working team 
to our clients, but occasionally we 


find areas for possible improvement. ‘ 
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What are some of the possible im- 
provements we can make? 

Of the multitude of policyholders 
that exist today there is a large num- 
ber that rarely, if ever, have occasion 
to report a loss under their policy. 
When they do, they expect prompt 
action. I do not mean that a settle- 
ment should be rushed through be- 
fore sufficient time has lapsed for 
careful consideration of all the fac- 
tors involved, but in the case of two- 
party claims there is rarely any rea- 
son for delay once the coverage is 
identified and the loss established. 
In many cases prompt action by the 
adjuster at the time a loss is reported 
prevents further loss and damage, 
many times reducing the loss for 
company and insured. Thus the 
policyholder expects and is entitled 
to receive prompt consideration with 
a minimum amount of detail. 

A specific example of what I 
mean is in the settlement of glass 
losses under the comprehensive sec- 
tion of an automobile policy. Why, 
as is true in some cases, should a 
client be required to fill out a two- 
page accident report form? Local 
glass companies will be more than 
happy to telephone for confirmation 
of coverage and also take proof of 
loss. The entire procedure, includ- 
ing the replacement of glass can be 
completed in minutes and the client 
overwhelmed by the ease and dis- 


patch with which the settlement was 
(Continued 


on page 79} 


CLAIMS 


STAN MACKIE 
Claims Manager 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 


HERE IS COMPARATIVELY LITTLE 

friction between the agent and 
adjuster these days. Adjusters are 
better trained, have a better appre- 
ciation of the value of the agent’s 
business, the goodwill of his com- 
pany and his moral as well as legal 
obligations to his clients. Also, cov- 
erages are broader with fewer ex- 
clusions and agents are doing a bet- 
ter job of selling adequate coverages 
than heretofore, so that less reason 
exists for misunderstanding. In 
spite of this, there are still certain 
areas of adjusting which at times, 
seem to give rise to possible agent- 
adjuster controversy. Let us ex- 
plore these fields briefly. 


The Best Advertisement 


All would agree that much of the 
service an agent can render his 
clients is placed in the hands of the 
adjuster. When a loss occurs the 
assured expects the kind of treat- 
ment he has been promised by his 
agent. It is apparent, therefore, 
that faulty adjustment practices ad- 
versely affect the welfare of the 
agent, and conversely fair, prompt 
and efficient treatment is the best 
advertisement an agent can have. 

Properly used and appreciated, the 
adjuster can be a valuable ally of 
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Loss Logic (Mackie}—Continued 

the agent but only if there is proper 
trust and esteem on both sides. 
Basically the aims of the agent and 
the adjuster are identical and that 
there are no insurmountable obsta- 
cles to a smoothly working partner- 
ship. 

Why, then do we often find cases 
of friction arising? Who is at fault 
and what can be done to eliminate 
these points of irritation? First, 
let us consider under what circum- 
stances friction arises. There are un- 
fair and demanding assureds whose 
position is untenable with the policy 
coverage, conditions and rules of 
fair play. In this sometimes 
the patience and tact of the adjuster 
is all that’s but in many 
cases this is not true. This person 
may be a valued client of the agent 
and the adjuster should discuss the 
entire problem with the agent, if 
possible, before any real controversy 
has should be ac- 
quainted with the points at issue and 
given an opportunity to sell his client 
with the essential fairness of the ad- 
juster’s position; or, if 


Case 


needed 


arisen and he 


indicated, 
sell the adjuster on the merits of 
the assured’s position. 


Work as a Team 


If the adjuster is the 
right, the agent should not hesitate 
to back him up and inform the as- 
sured of this fact. 


the 


clearly in 


In most of such 


cases agent and adjuster can 


work together as a team and win 


over the insured to their way of 


thinking. If the agent decides that 
special treatment of an insured is 
the only solution in an unusual case, 
he should explain his reasons to the 
adjuster who should be given the 
opportunity of presenting the pro- 
posal to the home office. The agent 
who makes a practice of going over 
the head of the claims department to 
the home office does much to under- 
mine that spirit of goodwill and 
trust so essential to this partner- 
ship. unreasonable 
sured need not be a cause of fric- 
tion between adjuster and agent. 
Another point of trouble often 
arises because an assured does not 
have proper coverage for the loss 
he has sutfered. 


Thus, an as- 


Perhaps the agent 
has been remiss in selling adequate 
coverage or perhaps the assured did 
not want to buy. Whatever the 
cause it is the adjuster’s duty to 
point this lack of coverage out to 
the agent before the insured is in- 
formed. Because of his knowledge 
of the circumstances and of this in- 
sured he is often in a position to 
avoid trouble that the adjuster would 
walk right into. In these circum- 
stances the agent should admit to the 
adjuster the true state of affairs and 
assume the solution himself and not 
expect the adjuster to pull his 
chestnuts out of the fire. 
Sometimes a loss will be excluded 
by the policy contract and the in- 
sured must be informed. Here 
again the adjuster should first notify 
the agent, who in turn, should be 
given an opportunity to make his 
own explanation to the insured if 
he desires. It is basic that the agent 
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der: 


should carefully explain to his client 
just what his coverage is and what 
basic exclusions are in the contract 
before a loss occurs. One of the 
headaches of the adjuster is the 
totally uninformed insured who be 
lieves he has coverage for some loss 
which obviously is uninsured. Very 
few people read their insurance poli- 
cies, or if they do, understand them. 
Therefore the agent should make a 
sincere effort to explain basic policy 
coverages to his client. I know 
progress is being made in this direc- 
tion via surveys, etc., but more 
could be done. Where a problem 
arises due to lack of coverage, the 
agent should not expect the ad 
juster to be the fall guy or hold 
resentment against him for the 
come, 


out 


Two Situations 


There are two situations wherein 
much misunderstanding arises in the 
minds of the insuring public and, | 
might add, in the minds of many 
agents as well. One of them is the 
care, custody and control exclusion 
which is found in liability contracts. 
Even in auto insurance, most in 
sureds do not know anything about 
the exclusion and may very well 
expect to be paid if they damage 
their own garage or their neighbor’s 
property which may be damaged 
while being transported in the as 
sured’s car. It is in the field of mis 
cellaneous P.D. coverage, however, 
that we find most of our trouble. 
Very few insureds have been prop 
erly, if indeed at all, informed con 
cerning this exclusion. While care, 
custody and control have been mod 
ified to mean simply property on 
which the insured is actually work 
ing or is handling, many vexine 
problems arise and the adjuster finds 
little or no spade work has been 
done by the agent to prepare the in 
sured for a declination of liability 
where the facts bring the incident 
within this exclusion. It is the be 
lief of many adjusters that a careful 
explanation of the limitations of this 
type coverage would save the ad 
juster and the agent many headaches 

One more example seems in or 
Very few assureds have ever 
had a full and clear explanation con 
cerning the need for workmen's com 
pensation insurance on their domes 
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tic establishment or incidental busi- 
ness ventures. Many think that the 
comprehensive personal coverage 1s 
Also, 
perhaps the employment pertains to 
a rental unit of the insured. Much 
embarrassment can be avoided if 
clients know the pitfalls of the work- 
men’s compensation law in this re- 
gard. 


sufficient but this is not true. 


No Strings 


Often times the agent at time of 
a loss, in an effort to be helpful or 
in an overzealous desire to please 
his client, will commit his company 
to a course of action which is con- 
trary to sound adjusting practice 
and the adjuster is placed in the 
difficult position of having to recon- 
cile these two approaches. Normally 
the loss should be given the adjuster 
at once without any strings attached 
to it. This is particularly true in a 
third-party liability claim which is 
often highly technical and involves 
questions of legal liability, wherein 
the services of the adjuster are es- 
sential to the protection of the in 
sured and the insurance carrier, 

A clear understanding between 
the agent and adjuster should be 
established regarding the procedures 
to follow in handling all losses so 
that when they occur the agent can 
follow a definite course of action in 
getting it into the hands of the ad- 
justers. Usually a call to the ad- 
juster at once is best and before the 
insured has been given any instruc 
tions. The agent then has the right 
to expect prompt and efficient action 
on the part of the adjuster. 

In essence, then, the agent has 
the right to expect of his adjuster : 
1. Prompt and courteous service to 
his clients. 

2. Fairness in adjustment of all 
losses. 

3. A thorough understanding of ad- 
justment 
contracts. 
4. A building of good will for the 
agency and the company. 

The adjuster has 
pect the agent to: 
1. Promptly 


principles and insurance 


a right to ex 


losses to him 
without prior commitment. 
2. Back him in all decisions. 
3. See that his client has a reason- 
able understanding of the insurance 
coverages he has been sold. 


report 


fair 
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4. Have a reasonable understanding 
of the fact that the adjuster must 
abide by the terms of the policy. 

5. lf a controversy arises that he 
will bend every effort to resolve it 
with the adjuster before taking it 
up with his home office. 

If both have these points of view 
and a real desire to cooperate with 
one another exists, friction should 
be eliminated to the benefit of the 
insuring public and a better job will 
be done in an industry which, after 
all, sells an intangible; the only test 
of its value being after the loss has 
occurred when both the agent and 
the adjuster are on trial by the man 


who paid the premium. 


oO 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 


New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 
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92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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MORE INS. EMPLOYEES 


HERE WERE 723,000 PERSONS 

employed in the insurance busi 
ness in December, 1952 according 
the 
This 
company employees as well as the 
employees of producers but did not 


estimate of 
Statistics. 


to an 
Labor 


Bureau of 
included 


include agents or brokers operating 
This 
more than were employed by any 
other financial 


on a commission basis 


Was 
class of institution ; 
hanks and trust companies had 501, 
000 employees The 
ployment in the insurance industry 
in 1951 was 674,000 and in 1950, 
646,000, 


average em 





write that truck-bus insurance 


If you re ina hurry to get where the profits are—start moving! 
Truck-bus insurance is wide open to you—with no servicing headaches, 
no specialized technical knowledge, no follow-up work. 


Markel takes care of all that. You just step on the gas—and sell! 


This is what you have to offer—a tailor-made 

Markel policy, 24-hour engineering service, highway driver-checks, 
traffic-hazard reports, day and night claims service, 

safety meetings, award systems, and mechanical inspections. 

It all adds up to much-lower-than-average accident 


rates for your prospects—and consequently lower premiums! 


All you do is sell these free extras . . . Markel takes care of 


delivering them. Your truck-bus commission is clear profit. 


Want further details? Mail us the coupon—but start moving today ! 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC. MARKEL SERVICE INC. 


Richmond, Va., Dept. B-5 “ WOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this - Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident 


kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me Exclusive Underwriters for the 


at once all the details on Markel Service and + American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. 

the 10-Point Plan to Profits. ’ The largest stock company in the world 
specializing in motor carrier coverages. 

Name___ 





Look for this symbol 


Address of safety on trucks and 
buses everywhere 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—A 
Policy Issued Pursuant to the Motor 


Vehicle Safety and Financial Respon- 
sibility Act of North Carolina, Held 


not to Cover the Insured While Op- 
erating an Automobile Not Owned 


by Him. 
Howell vs, Travelers Indemnity Co. 
(1953 N. C.) 74 S. E. 2nd 610. 


The owner of a 1933 Ford auto- 
mobile had his operator’s license 
revoked. In order to have it re- 
issued it was necessary for him to 
give proof of his financial respon- 
sibility as required by the Motor 
Vehicle Safety and Financial Re- 
sponsibility Act of North Carolina. 
He applied to the Travelers Indem- 
nity Company for a policy conform- 
ing to the Act. Travelers issued an 
owner’s motor vehicle policy which 
insured against liability arising out 
of the ownership, use or operation of 
the 1933 Ford which was specific- 
ally described in the policy. It also 
issued its certificate certifying that 
it had issued the policy, which cer- 
tificate was filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles and the 
insured’s operator’s license was re- 
newed., 

While this policy was in effect 
the insured undertook to drive an- 
other motor vehicle, a 1937 Ford, 
upon a public highway, and in so 
doing he negligently struck an auto- 
mobile operated by another person, 
inflicting personal injuries. Suit 
was instituted against the insured 
and a judgment was recovered by 
the plaintiff. The insurer did not 
take part in the defense of the action 
as it disclaimed liability. The plain- 
tiff thereafter instituted suit against 
the insurer to recover under the 
policy. It was held that the insurer 
was not liable. 

The plaintiff contended that as the 
policy had been issued pursuant to 
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the Motor Vehicle Safety and Fi- 
nancial Responsibility Act it should 
be liberally construed. The Act it- 
self states that its purpose is “to re- 
quire financial responsibility of reck- 
less, inefficient and irresponsible op- 
erators of motor vehicles . . . in- 
volved in accidents,” and that its 
provisions are to be liberally con- 
strued so as to effectuate this pur- 
pose “as far as legally and practi- 
cally possible.” It was therefore 
urged that every policy issued pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Act 
should be held to cover the legal 
liability of the insured for all in- 
juries inflicted by the insured in the 
operation of an automobile, no mat- 
ter who might be the owner of the 
automobile. 

In ruling against the plaintiff's 
contention, the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina pointed out that in 
general motor vehicle insurance car- 
riers issue two types of liability 
policies. One is an owner's policy 
which insures the holder against 
legal liability arising out of the own- 
ership, use or operation of a spe- 
cifically described automobile owned 
by the insured. The other type is 
an operator’s policy, which insures 
the holder against legal liability aris- 
ing out of the operation by him of 
an automobile not owned by him and 
not described in the policy. After 
reviewing the specific provisions of 
the Act the court held that either 
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type of policy complied with the 
requirements of the Act and that the 
coverage provided by the policy in- 
volved in the suit could not be ex- 
tended to cover any automobile other 
than the one specifically described 
therein,—‘‘an_ insurance 
cannot be held liable upon a policy of 
insurance beyond the limits of cover 
age specified in it, if the limits of 
coverage 


company 


with the 


statute under which the policy 1s 
issued.” 


are consistent 


Automobile Insurance—Ante-dated 
Policy Held to Cover a Loss Which 
Occurred Prior to the Application 
and Issuance of the Policy. 
Ostroff vs. Springfield Fire & Ma 
Ins. Co., (1952 Pa.) 92 A. 
2nd 899, 


rine 


An automobile finance company 
secured a policy covering a car upon 
which it had a lien for a loan made to 
the owner. The loan apparently had 
been made on August !9, 1944, 
The application for the policy was 
made to a broker on August 24, 
1944. The policy was issued and 
countersigned on August 31, 1944. 
[t was pre-dated, however, and was 
written to cover the period of a 
year commencing on August 19, 
1944, The car had been damaged 
on August 21, 1944, and while the 
owner had knowledge of the loss, 
the finance company did not know of 
it at the time it made the applica 
tion for the policy on August 24, 
1944. The policy was issued in the 
name of the owner with a loss pay 
able clause in favor of the finance 
Liability for the loss was 
disclaimed by the insurer and a suit 
was instituted by the finance com 
pany to recover for the loss under 
the policy. 


company. 


(Continued on the next page) 





The Superior Court of Pennsyl- 
vania held that the finance company 
could maintain a suit upon the policy 
in its name and could recover for 


the Joss it sustained. In support of 


its decision the Court quoted the fol 
lowing language from Appleman’s 
Insurance Vol, 4,* Section 
2291 : 


Law, 


“It 1s possible for a policy which 
is pre dated to cover a loss occur 
ring prior to the signing of the pol- 
icy, even though there is no ‘lost or 
not lost’ clause therein, if an inten 
tion to do so appears Thus, in 
the absence of fraud or concealment, 
a polic y pre dated to cover a certain 


property will cover a prior loss.” 


EXPERIENCE RATING 
LEGALIZED 


EGISLATIVE ACTION has removed 
Lie ban on auto liability and 
workmen’s compensation experience 
rating in North Carolina. A_ bill 
providing that credits and debits 
or other proper factors may be uti- 
lized in such plans passed both the 
Senate and the Assembly in one day. 
The action was impelled by a recent 
Supreme Court decision which held, 
in effect, that while credits were al- 
lowable as an accident prevention 
measure, it was discriminatory to 
charge debits for poor experience. 
The risk was a taxi company which 
had appealed debits applied. 





4 . ~ ' 
7 eC many units worked desperately 


to fight fires 


\ 


you sell 


All Agents 
may not know 
SURETY 
Policies Cover: 
Fire. . . Lightning 
Extended Coverage 
Additional Extended Coverage 
Rental Value 
Additional Living Expenses 
Householders’ Limited 
Theft Endorsement 
Residence Glass Endorsement 
Personal Property Floater 
including Personal 
Jewelry and Furs 


CENTRAL 


ONE efficient unit handles 
the job easily. 


ion 


Becomes Dated, too! 


Now, ONE modern Multiple Line Company 
serves economically and efficiently. Former 
methods of insurance are becoming as obso- 


lete as old fire engines. This fact helps 


CENTRAL SURETY 


Multiple Line Coverages 
And this comparison of OLD with NEW 
provides a fine opportunity to compare old 
property values with present day values — 
to sell adequate insurance on today’s re- 


placement values. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 





It's Wise t 


Centralize 


RE McGINNIS, President 


HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





COMPENSATION 
INVESTIGATION IN N. Y. 


OMMISSIONER KELLER of the 

New York State Department of 
Commerce has recommended to the 
Governor a thorough investigation 
of the high cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in the state. He 
takes the stand that costs are ex- 
cessive, are acting to discourage 
new 
state, 


industry from entering the 
and tend to influence firms 
presently located in New York to 
move. 

A comprehensive —_ long-range 
study of the cost, administration and 
operation of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in New York State 
has been undertaken by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of 
New York. With the assistance of 
outside technical counsel, the asso- 
ciation’s special committee will act 
as a fact-finding body investigating 
all facets of the law and its opera- 
tion and may recommend changes in 
the law and its administration. Some 
interesting facts on the cost of work- 
men’s compensation insurance are 
developed in a transcript of remarks 
made by Henry D. Sayer, general 
manager of the New York Compen- 
sation Insurance Rating Board com- 
piled by the association. According 
to Mr. Sayer, New York, in 1949, 
led the nation with an average cost 
per case for indemnity cash benefits 
paid of $850.35. Following were 
Montana ($704.30), Oklahoma 
($627.30), Texas ($572.50) and 
California ($550.42). In a state 
comparison of medical costs, includ- 
ing non-compensable, New York 
($61.26) was also the highest in 
the nation. Next was Rhode Island 
($57.51) followed by Idaho ($54.- 
26), Utah ($47.27), Connecticut 
($44.53) and Louisiana ($44.41). 

Governor Dewey plans an investi- 
gation of workmen’s compensation 
in the state. Funds for such action 
were voted by this year’s legislature. 


TEXAS CITY SUIT 


LAIMS ARISING out of the Texas 
ie catastrophe in 1947 are 
still in the courts. A joint suit of 
some 8,000 claimants against the 
government for damages of $200 
million is being heard in Washing- 
ton by the Supreme Court. 
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ACK SAFLEY Insurance Services 
Temple, Texas, was the winner 
of the first annual “‘best use of ad- 

vertising” competition sponsored by 

the 
ence for agents and brokers in the 

United States The 

award represents the highest degree 

of excellence in the 
ing by an agent or broker, regardless 
of his premium income. The agency 
also qualified as the winner in the 

Division I citation. 

The R. R. Mittlebusher Insurance 

Agency of Davenport, lowa, was 


Insurance Advertising Confer- 


and Canada. 


ise of advertis- 


the winner in Division I]: the Pech 
Agency of Chicago, ranked first in 
Division II]; Rober Clarke, insur- 
ance, of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
was Division IV winner and Barney 
& Barney of San Diego, California, 
ranked as No. 1 in Division V. 

The board of judges was com- 
posed of Reginald Clough, presi- 
dent of “Tide,” advertising trade 
magazine ; John O. Cole of Despard 
& Co., New York, governing com- 
mittee chairman, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers and board 
member of Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of the State of New York; 
Raymond D. Parker, president, 
Parker-Allston Associates, Inc., in- 
surance advertising agency; Ralph 
K. Richman, vice president, The Na 
Underwriter, and Louis A, 
Vincent, general manager, National 
Joard of Fire Underwriters, 

The eleventh annual Gold Medal 
Awards of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters were awarded 
last month to those media which 
have played outstanding roles in fire 
prevention and fire safety activities. 
There were 68 entries representing 
28 states and the Territory of 
Winners of the Gold 
Medals, or their equivalent of $500 
in cash, were for a daily newspaper 

the Memphis, Tennessee Com- 
mercial Appeal; for a weekly news- 
paper—the Oxford, Ohio, Press; 
for a radio station—Station KANS, 
Wichita, Kansas; and for a tele 
vision station—Station WBZ-TY, 
Massachusetts. Both the 
Commercial Appeal and Station 
KANS have twice previously been 


tional 


Hawaii. 


Soston, 
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AWARDS 


Honor award citations 
were also given to a number of en- 
tries in each classification. 

Six individuals and six organiza- 
tions were named recipients of the 
National Committee for Traffic 
Safety’s annual Citation Award for 
outstanding contribution to highway 
19954. . the UU... SS 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the [nter-Industry Highway Safety 


so honored. 


safety during 


Committee won awards for nation- 
ally-sponsored traffic programs. 
Honored for state or local highway 
the Atlantic 
Philadelphia ; 


Club, Hazleton, 


safety activities were 
Refining 


Anthracite 


Company, 
Motor 
Pennsylvania; the Lrandenburg, 
Kentucky, Young Business Wom 
en’s Club and the Los Angeles Area 
Council of the Camp Fire Girls, 
Individuals winning awards for ef 
forts “above and beyond” the ordi 
nary duties of a safety chairman of 
a civic-service organization or for 
interest and activity “above and be 
yond” those of the average citizen 
were Robert [. Catlin, vice president, 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Com 
McDonnell, Phila 
delphia Enquirer; Mrs. Thomas V. 
Anderton, Roanoke, Virginia; Dr 
George W. Walter (posthumous), 
Racine, Wisconsin; Robert S. An 
derson, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Lester A, Olson, Great Falls, Mon 
tana. 

The winner of the Grand Award 
of the Inter-Chamber National Fire 
Waste contest sponsored by the Na 
tional Fire Waste 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Class 
winners were Cincinnati, Ohio, 
(Pop. over 500,000); Memphis, 
Tennessee (Pop. 250,000 to 500, 
O00) ; Providence, R. I. (Pop. 100, 
000 to 250,000) ; Racine, Wisconsin 
( Pop. 50,000 to 100,000) ; Billings, 
Montana (Pop, 20,000 to 50,000) 
and Valley City, North Dakota 
(Pop. under 20,000), The council 
is sponsored by the Chamber . of 
Commerce of the United States 


pany; Owen F. 


Council was 


First prize of the third Fire Foto 
of the Year contest, sponsored by 
the National Press Photographers’ 
\ssociation and the National 
Protection Association, 


lire 
Herb 


Was 


Van 
fornia, News. Mr. Carleton won for 
taken at the 
exact instant when the world’s larg 
sound stage collapsed at the 
Warner Bros. motion picture studio 
fire of May 16, 1952. Second prize 


Carleton of the Nuys, Cali 


his picture “Panic” 
est 


in the 
Mox re, 


contest 
district 


was won by Jim 
reporter-photogra 
pher for the Portland, Maine, Press- 
Herald. Mr. Moore photographed 
a $1% million fire in Rockland, 
Maine, with make-shift equipment in 
a driving rain and a 40-mile-an-hour 
gale. Third prize went to Bill Peery 
of the Rocky Mountain News, Den 
ver, Colorado, for a panoramic pic 
ture of a fire roaring across a 150 
acre wheat field 

Four 16mm films produced last 
year by the National Board of Vire 
Underwriters won awards of merit 
in the 1953 Safety Film contest 
sponsored by the National Safety 
Council through its National Com 
mittee on Films for Safety. Three 
of the films, “What to do until the 
“Tow 
to Call the Fire Department,” and 
“Stupid the Fire 
Clown,” received awards in the non 
theatrical class of general subjects 
The fourth, “How to Fight Fire in 
the Kitchen,” received its award in 
the non-theatrical home instructional 
division, 

Lester J. 


Fire Department Arrives,” 


Carelessness, 


the 
Oakland, California, police, was pre 
the Kemper Foundation 
\ward for Traffic Safety for his 
contributions to safety and to better 


Divine, chief of 


sented 


understanding between citizens and 
their p« lice, 
for national service in 
uniform. traffic 


Chief Divine was cited 
promoting 
law enforcement as 
well as for accomplishments which 
have placed Oakland among the na 
tion’s leaders in traffic safety, en 
forcement and education 

Howard A New 
York City physician, educator and 
ae ee 

Criss Award given to public-spirited 
men and women who have aided the 
humanity. The award is 
presented as a memorial to the late 
Dr. C. C. Criss, founder of the Mu 


{Continued on the r 


Doctor Rusk, 


writer, was awarded. the 


cause ol 


ext page) 





Awards—Continued 


tual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation. 

| he 
the 
Surety Companies for 


award of 
Casualty and 
“Getting Re- 
sults through Traffic I:ngineering” 
was won by Fred T. Fowler, city 
traffic engineer of Portland, Oregon. 
In winning the $100 award Mr. 
Fowler worked on the principle that 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” When a four-lane 
arterial highway, Barbur Boulevard, 
was signalized in a joint city-state 
project, he realized that rear-end 
collisions were the common 
type of traffic accident in Portland, 
with half of them caused by sudden 
stops for traffic signals and so he 
devised an unusual method of warn- 
ing drivers on the curving boulevard 
of two traffic lights ahead that they 
couldn’t see until they were ‘almost 
on top of them.” 

“The Employers’ PIONEER,” 
monthly magazine for agents repre- 
senting The Employers’ Group In- 
surance Companies of 
received an accident prevention 
award presented by the National 
Safety Council and The Advertis- 
ing Council. The award was given 
“in grateful appreciation for help 
given in the 1952 Stop Accidents 
Campaign . . . a campaign designed 
in the public interest to save lives 
and thereby make America a safer 
place in which to live.” 

Thirty-two grant-in-aid awards 
have been provided by the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Safety to 
enable police departments to send 
qualified officers to the Traffic In- 
stitute, University, 


fourth annual 


Association of 


most 


3oston, has 


Northwestern 


for study during the 1953-54 aca- 
demic term. 

The awards consist of sixteen 
$1,650 fellowships and sixteen $500 
tuition scholarships for the two- 
semester Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program. Sixteen of 
the awards—eight fellowships and 
eight scholarships—are available to 
municipal police departments, and 
a like number of awards are available 
to county and state police agencies. 
The 1953-54 Traffic Police Admin- 
istration Training Program begins 
September 24, 1953, and continues 
through June 15, 1954. 

To be eligible to compete for ad- 
mission and for award consideration, 
the applicant must: 1) be not more 
than 45 years of age; 2) be a police 
officer in active service in a munici- 
pal, township, county, state, or pro- 
vincial agency; 3) have had at least 
three years of police experience ; 4) 
have the approval of his chief; 5) 
be assured of a leave of absence— 
or equivalent temporary status 
from his department, during which 
his salary will be paid; 6) have 
the assurance of his superior that 
he will be returned to active service 
upon completing the training pro- 
gram; 7) agree to return to his de- 
partment for at least three years, 
and 8) be in good health and physi- 
cally fit. 

Deadline for applying for the 
1953-54 Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program is June 1, 
1953. 

For the sixteenth year the 
Globe Indemnity Company has 
made safety awards for no charge- 
able accidents during the past year 
to the drivers of Neptune Storage, 
Inc., in New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Frank Jorge received a special 
sixteen-year safety award. William 
Willington was cited for a thirteen- 
year safety award, and Bernard 
Lynch for an eleven-year award. 
All thirty-six drivers were given 
wallot-sized safety certificates and 
safety lapel pins for safe driving. 

Freedoms foundation has an- 
nounced that its 1952 National 
Awards Jury composed of Justices 
of state supreme courts and officers 
of national patriotic and service clubs 
has bestowed its George Washington 
Honor Medal on Crum and Forster 
for its outstanding advertising cam- 
paign. This is the second year that 
Crum and Forster has been so hon- 
ored. The campaign entitled “De- 
mocracy in the Making” features 
events in American history which 
have influenced the American way 
of life. The advertisements were 
developed and prepared by Parker- 
Allston Associates, Inc. 

The New York State Civil De- 
fense Commission has inaugurated 
a series of plant protection awards 
for outstanding planning and train- 
ing for the protection of personnel 
and equipment. Each award will 
consist of a banner and a citation 
of award. The banner is first of its 
kind in the state and designed to be 
flown like the famous Army-Navy 
“E” pennant of World War II. The 
initial presentation was made to the 
International Business Machines 
Corp., at Endicott. Other awards 
were made to Lederle Laboratories, 
Pearl River, the New York Tele- 


‘phone Company, Consolidated Edi- 


son Company and New York Dock 
Company at New York City and the 
Scintilla Magneto Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Sidney. 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


- Son Francisco 4 


Los Angeles 17 
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BUSINESS 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. “Protection” (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


SMALL BUSINESSMEN are being se- 
riously crippled (occasionally wiped 
out) by boiler and pressure vessel 
explosions and other insurable catas- 
trophes. Do you protect them 
against indirect loss by attaching a 
business interruption or consequen- 
tial damage insurance endorsement 
to the basic boiler and machinery 
policy ? 

While you’re about it: Do these 
same clients have fire and extended 
coverage business interruption? 
Now that short profit margins are 
coming back into the picture, your 
small business firms can ill afford 
to close their doors to income. To 
make matters worse during their 
tribulation, certain expenses such as, 
salaries, taxes, royalties, interest and 
other contractual obligations are not 
cut off. Insure these problems. It’s 
easier and cheaper to compute in- 
surance premiums in your product 
price than it is to establish an unin- 
sured “reserve” which never 
amounts to anything, anyway, when 
you need it most—at time of loss. 


CRO 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS: 
Virtually every fire policy in your 
files is an opportunity for you to 
sell a life insurance policy. Every 
man who has a mortgage on his 
home and who owns fire insurance, 
but no mortgage life insurance, is 
protecting his bank, but not his fam- 
ily. The risk that his banker takes 
is zero, the risk to which he is sub- 
jecting his family amounts to thou- 
sands of dollars. A home owner’s 
greatest hazard is not fire, but death. 
For every mortgaged home which 
suffers a fire, there are sixteen which 
suffer the death of the head of the 
household before the mortgage is 
paid . And don’t imagine that 


TO ALL 
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mortgage life insurance is difficult 
to understand and explain. As Will 
Rogers said: “Everyone is ignorant 
‘cept on different subjects.” 

Here’s a deal for you. Spend fif- 
teen minutes looking into what 
mortgage life will do for your pol- 
icyowners. If you still don’t like it 

I'll buy the coffee. 


CRO 
‘COMING EVENTS Cast Their Shad- 
ows” department: As more mate- 
rials and products reach ample sup- 
ply, there will be more attention 
given to merchandising problems. 
For example, stores selling soft 
goods, especially wearing apparel, 
are expected to register important 
sales volume increases this year. 
But watch for more emphasis on 
the “hard sell” training techniques 
in order to move the goods, and, 
more attention to employee bene- 
fit plans in order to hold good sales- 
people . sankers like to be seen 





by their customers in modern, at- 
tractive surroundings; they're out 
to merchandise their services, just 
like merchants, in the upcoming 
tussle for the consumer dollar. This 
means biz boom for the refurbish 
ing contractors ... Summer Specials 
see gasoline service stations, food 
stores, eating places, apparel stores, 
furniture and appliance stores, and 
those engaged in one of the strongest 
“growth sectors,” 
industry. 


the construction 


CSO 


“SMALL TOWN NEWSPAPER publish 
ers and job printers are increasingly 
prosperous these days,” observes 
Ray Johnston, Grand Rapids. “In 
flation has materially increased the 
amount of money these concerns 
handle and has increased the value 
of their merchandise and equipment. 
All of these items are exposed to 
employee dishonesty.” 

‘But I’ve never had a loss,” pro 
test your publisher frie«ads. 

“How do you know?” you ask 
“These thefts occur over a period of 
time—even while we're talking about 
it. Then, too, you’ve never had a 
fire, yet you still carry fire insur 
ance.” 

“But,” the prospect, 
“these people are highly trusted 
We've known them for years.” 

You reply, “The only way you can 
have losses is through your trusted 
employees. The average embezzler 
has been on the job ten to fifteen 
years.” 


continues 


se 


But notice our bookkeeping con 
trols. We've spent time and money 
developing a system.” 

“For every perfect system that 
has been devised, someone has found 
a way to break it. Just ask your 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Builders—Continued 


(PA if he would recommend 
purchase of a fidelity bond.” 

“Well, perhaps you're right. Give 
us five thousand dollars on the book 
keeper ‘i 


the 


“How can you name who for how 
much? Every person’s price of hon 
esty varies every day, depending on 
fluctuating circumstances. The way 
to solve your problem is to have us 
write a blanket position bond cover 
ing all employees for a uniform 
his you'll the 
doors and we'll be your watchmen.” 


amount way lock 


FIRE COMMISSIONS RISE 


N THE NEW ENGLAND AREA an 
lin reasing amount of fire business 
is being placed on the 20% and 25% 
with at 

going to 25% 
the New York 
Commerce, Although 
fire underwriting has been profitable, 


graded commission — scale 
least 
flat, 


Journal of 


one company 


according to 


rates are drifting lower due to term 


rate savings for risks previously 
ineligible for such discounts and rate 
reductions in several jurisdictions. 
Therefore, the higher rates of com 
influenced 
more by competitive factors of field 
the 


automobile casualty business than a 


mission are probably 


service and accommodation of 


scramble for fire business. The move 
to higher commissions thus appears 
defensive rather than offensive—an 
effort to hold fire lines from switch- 
ing to carriers as an accommodation 


to take certain casualty lines. 


CALLS FOR POSITIVE 
ACTION 


YOMMISSIONER John R, Maloney 
of California has called upon the 


insurance companies of the West 
Coast to create a positive program 
to solve the problem of uncompen- 
sated victims of automobile 
dents. A compulsory liability insur- 
ance measure is presently before the 
California legislature. While the 
Commissioner does not expect the 


accl- 


bill to pass this year, he has urged 
that the companies should not limit 
themselves to opposition to such 
measures but should have an alter- 
nate plan of action to present. He 
warned a recent audience of company 
executives that if they did not solve 
the problem of the uninsured motor- 
ists, “others will, in a way not to 
our liking.” 


COMPANY ADS 
ATTACKED 


NSURANCE COMPANY advertise- 
Recor decrying excessive jury 
awards in liability cases have been 
attacked by Judge James McCrystal 
of the Sandusky, Ohio Court of 
Common Pleas, In an address to the 
Toledo Bar Association, the judge 
pointed out that since the jury’s 
verdict is not final and only the 
judgment entered by the court 1s 
collectible, the ads were, in fact, at 
tacking the judges. He criticized 
the ads as untrue, vicious and a ma- 
licious attempt to influence the minds 
of prospective juries. 








EXECUTIVE UNDERWRITER 


\ progressive, multiple-line fire and casualty company has an 


opening for an executive underwriter in New York. Oppor- 
tunity for man with proven administrative ability; thorough 
experience in casualty lines; age 


ferred, Write fully stating salary requirements. 
BOX 142C 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


¢ 


35-45; college graduate pre- 











PERSONAL ARTICLES 
FLOATER 


HE INLAND MARINE Insurance 

Bureau has filed for approval 
with the various state insurance de- 
partments a new called the 
Personal Articles Floater. The 
form was submitted to become effec- 
tive May 1, 1953. It is all risk with 
the usual exceptions and including 
the exception of damage or loss 
caused by any radioactive force 
whether in time of peace or war. It 
will cover such items as jewelry, 
furs, cameras, musical instruments 
and silverware, 


form 


COMMODITY WAR RISK 
INSURANCE 


Z.. MAYBANK-CAPEHART BILL 
to provide government war risk 
insurance for commodities stored 
abroad has been approved by a sub 
committee and reported to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
Coverage would be limited to risks 
for which there is no private market 
with the commercial carriers acting 
as underwriting agents as they do 
under the Marine War Risk Insur- 
ance Act. Premium rates would be 
sufficient to make the operation self- 
supporting. Administration would 
be under the Export-Import Bank 
and coverage up to $100 
would be provided, 


million 


MANUAL CHANGES 
ANNOUNCED 


Mss AL CHANGES affecting gen- 
eral liability coverage for banks 
acting in fiduciary capacities and for 
other fiduciaries have been an- 
nounced by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters effective 
countrywide April 20, except in 
Texas where they will be effective 
at a later date. They provide in a 
single rule for coverage, as addi- 
tional interests and without charge, 
for all parties for which the insured 
is acting as fiduciary and for parties 
legally responsible for acts of the 
fiduciary. Present additional inter- 
ests rules which involve no addi- 
tional premium charge have also 
been added. 
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Invisible part in the 


‘watch of railroad accuracy” 


Since 1892 the Hamilton Watch Company at 
Laneaster, Pa. has been producing the “Watch of 
Railroad Accuracy.” Hamilton craftsmen have 
had to combine millions of parts, each one per- 
fect. The slightest flaw would destroy the accu- 
racy for which Hamilton is famous. 


In a sense, U.S.F.&G. has become one of these 


parts—an invisible part—of each of the millions 


of Hamilton watches helping keep America on 


Over ten thousand agents . . 


time during war and peace. For many years 
U.S.F.&G. has been proyiding various bonding 
and insurance coverages to contribute to the 


smooth operation of the company. 


Whether you produce precision instruments 
or simply use them; sell goods or services: own 
your home or business; no matter what you do, or 
the nature of your business, there are U.S.F.&G. 
coverages to meet your need. 


. there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


S.¥.&G, 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


HE LIMITS REQUIRED under the 

Maine automobile financial re- 
sponsibility act have been increased 
to $10/20,000 for personal liability 
and $5,000 for property damage. 
Previous limits were $5/10,000 and 
$1,000. The bill has already been 
signed by the Governor. The Ore- 
gon Senate has passed a similar 
measure which would increase that 
state’s limits from $5/10,000 to $10- 
/20,000, 
automobile insurance are: A Penn- 
sylvania measure calling for a state- 
wide flat rate for automobile risks; 
a compulsory inspection law intro- 
duced in Ohio and a proposal to 
require uninsured drivers to pay $6 
a year instead of $3 to the New 
Jersey fund 
while insured drivers would be re- 
lieved of their present $1 contribu- 
tion. Governor Driscoll of New 
Jersey has signed a bill whereby 
drivers of tractor-trailer trucks will 


Other legislation affecting 


unsatisfied judgment 





Iuterested in 


YACHT and 


MOTOR BOAT 


a 


be given special examinations and 
licenses. 

The Dewey bills for compulsory 
automobile insurance and compul- 
sory auto inspection in New York 
died in committee. The governor 
is reported to have stopped admin- 
istrative pressure for their passage 
in return for support for his pro- 
posed survey of the state’s judicial 
system. Compulsory automobile in- 
surance defeated in New York is 
proposed in three others. Civic and 
insurance groups are presently fight- 
ing such a measure in New Jersey. 
The bill is said to be identical with 
the one defeated last year. A Vir- 
ginia General Assembly Delegate 
has announced plans for the intro- 
duction of a compulsory measure in 
next year’s session. He proposes 
limits of $25/50,000 for personal 
injury and $10,000 for property 
damage. In California the recom- 
mendation of such a law by the 
attorney general of that state has 
been strongly opposed by Perry H. 
Taft, Pacific Coast manager of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. He reiterated the more 
basic solutions to the problem—more 
stringent enforcement of _ traffic 
ordnances by an enlarged police force 
and the elimination of accident 
repeaters from the highways. 

A bill somewhat between a com- 
pulsory auto insurance measure and 
a stringent financial responsibility 
one has been introduced in Florida. 
It would provide that any uninsured 
motorist involved in an _ accident 
would be subject to fine and im- 
prisonment. 


A measure calling for compulsory 


latest state in which such legislation 
has been introduced. However, the 
Senate bill there to merge the insur- 
ance and several other departments 
in a Department of Financial Insti- 
tutions is not given much chance 
for success. Minnesota also has a 
bill which would consolidate the in- 
surance department along with sev- 
eral other state departments in a 
new Department of Commerce. 

A new law in Tennessee raises 
maximum workmen's compensation 
benefits from $25 to $28 a week and 
total maximum payments from 
$7,500 to $8,500. The Minnesota 
Senate has passed a bill removing 
the limit of recovery, formerly 
$17,500, for wrongful death. The 
Connecticut Senate has passed a 
bill increasing the authorized cap- 
italization of the Aetna Insurance 
Company from $20 to $30 million. 
The uniform health and accident pol- 
icy provisions bill passed in Indiana. 





To help you sell 


YACHT and 
MOTOR BOAT 
INSURANCE 
K er 


As worm weather approaches, boat 


motor vehicle inspection failed in 
owners will start sprucing up their boats 


the Ohio house by one vote. After 
debate and amendment the bill was 
sent back to committee for rewrit- 
ing. Still under consideration are 
bills to set up a point system for 
traffic violators similar to the one 
in force in New Jersey and to es- 
tablish a New Jersey type unsatisfied 
judgment fund. 

There appears to be a trend in 
the various states to merge the in- 
surance department with some other 
department or departments for econ- 
omy purposes. Pennsylvania is the 


we are reminding 57,829 sub- 
scribers to MOTOR BOATING 


preparatory to getting them into the 
water. Now is the time actively to solicit that you can place their insurance 


this class. Ask for our new folder. 


in the 


INSURANCE (— , 


INSURANCE 
if COMPANIES of 


COMPANIES 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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T WILL be profitable to examine 

some of the newer insurance pol- 

icies which are perhaps but the 
model T’s of the insurance forms of 
the distant tomorrow. Two of these 
forms were in the forefront of the 
discussion leading up to the passage 
of multiple line laws. These two 
forms cut across the old boundaries 
erected between fire and casualty 
companies and thus made a good 
starting place from which to con- 
sider the problem. 


Personal Property Floater 


The first—the personal property 
floater—emerged from the inland 
field and had its prototype in the 
jewelry, fine arts and fur policies 
which had been issued for many 
years. They were all-risks policies 
and embodied many of the elements 
that go to make up the marine insur- 
ance philosophy : 

1. They scheduled the items insured 
and valued each one. 

2. They permitted a deductible 
franchise to exclude trifling claims. 
3. They were all-risks policies. 

4. They did not permit adverse se- 
lection by modifying the form to 
cover only named perils. 

5. They enumerated what the policy 
did not cover. 

Unfortunately, when the personal 
property floater was first issued all 
these principles were not applied to 
the unscheduled items. The assured 
was permitted to fix his own value 
on these items, and the underwriter 
thus became liable on the unsched- 
uled portion for all losses up to the 
limit of that portion of the policy, 
which in very many cases bore little 
relation to the total value at risk. 
The underwriter did not get a fair 
spread of risk and his premium in- 
come was not sufficient to care for 
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WILLIAM D. WINTER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


the losses incurred. Most losses are 
partial and would be recoverable 
under a policy issued for, say, $5,000 
although the actual values at risk 
might be very much in excess of 
$5,000. 


Only the Model T’s 


It soon became evident that such 
underwriting could not fail to be un- 
profitable and efforts are now made 
to get an assured to buy insurance 
to value by having him sign a pro- 
posal form on which he is asked 
to state the estimated values of 
various classes of personal property 
which are in his home. However, 
there is no average warranty in the 
policy like an 80% average clause 
which makes the assured a co-insurer 
with the insurance company if he 
fails to take out sufficient insurance 
to comply with the average clause. 

Again, the personal property 
floater, as originally issued, did not 


provide against trifling claims by 
use of a deductible franchise clause 
The result was that the policy be 
came a so-called claim breeder, per- 
mitting the assured to lodge claims 
for trifling amounts, say for the loss 
of a $5 hat which had been used for 
five years. In an endeavor to over 
come this evil a substantial reduction 
in premium is made to induce the 
assured to take a policy containing 
a deductible franchise clause of $15 
or more. It is submitted that if the 
policy had been framed, as were 
the jewelry and fine arts policies, on 
the tried ocean marine principles, a 
very useful policy for the assured 
and a profitable one for the company, 
would have resulted. 

Here was a policy covering only 
property damage losses but, because 
of the nature of the property, theft 
was a major hazard. Therefore the 
casualty companies felt that their 
burglary field was being invaded. As 
the other major hazard was fire, the 
casualty companies in most states 
were not permitted to write the per- 
sonal property floater. Thus a rather 
ridiculous situation existed which 
was resolved by the passage of mul 
tiple line laws. 


Comprehensive Automobile 


The comprehensive automobile 
policy was another problem that en- 
gaged the attention of the Multiple 
Line Committee of Fight. Under the 
Appleton Rule fire companies could 
insure the automobile, casualty com- 
panies the third party liabilities that 
arose out of its ownership and use, 
and in between was a no man’s land 
where the boundaries were not too 
well defined. In the case of the auto- 
mobile, the need for all-risks cover- 
age became so insistent that some- 
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Multiple Line—Continued 

thing had to be done about it, and 
the system evolved of having a com- 
plete policy written by two com- 
panies, often on the same sheet of 
paper. This the 
formation of group underwriting, 
where a fire company would organ- 


made necessary 


ize or buy 


vice 


a casualty company or 
versa. Thus by this rather un- 
businesslike device a single policy 
could be issued and a single finan- 
cial source, although in two company 
parts, could be offered for the pro- 
tection and convenience of the as- 
sured and the agent. 

The passage of multiple line legis- 

¥ £ 

lation afforded the out of this 
rather childish and unbusinesslike 
As a result many of 


way 


arrangement. 
these companion companies have 
been merged into single multiple line 
companies at considerable saving in 


company overhead 


Trial Balloons 


Following the passage of multiple 
line legislation in most of the states, 
a number of policy forms—trial 
balloons in many cases—appeared. 
One of the first had a burglary rider, 
limited in amount and form for at- 
tachment to a fire policy. Because of 
the requirement in most states that 
the standard fire form be used, it 
was not practical to write a new pol- 


icy, but the burglary rider was at 


tached to the fire form. Since this 
policy was first presented additional 
laws have been passed in some states 
providing for the issuance of new 
forms without the standard fire 
form, even if a large part of the 
hazard is fire and its related ex- 
tended coverage endorsement perils. 
This is further evidence that one by 
one the bonds that hold the practice 
of insurance in a strait jacket are 
being loosened. But there is much 
to be done in order to make the in- 
surance laws relatively uniform so 
as to permit the issuance of similar 
forms in all of the states. 

A very good illustration of this 
conflict of laws appeared when a 
company offered the first really all- 
risks dwelling endorsement. It is 
frankly a trial balloon to learn 
whether there is demand 
such a form. To avoid objections 
that might be made to a new form 
by lending agents who make mort 
gage loans on real estate, the form 
when issued is attached to the stand- 
ard fire form, plus the extended 
coverage endorsement No. 4. Its 
use is limited to selected 
family, owner-occupied, detached 
dwelling houses. The endorsement 
in a few words states that “this pol- 
icy is extended to include direct loss, 
resulting from physical damage to 
the property, by any other 
whatsoever, except as provided here- 
in.’ These exceptions are few, viz.: 
war perils and depreciation, obsoles- 


any for 


single- 


cause 








4z A MUTUAL COMPANY, incorporated 1902, operat- 


ing nationwide on the agency plan. Grain Dealers Mutual 


writes fire and allied lines, automobile, and inland marine 


insurance under participating policies. For information about 


the company’s Agency Plan, write the nearest office. 
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cence, gradual deterioration, wear 
and tear, termites or other insects, 
vermin, dry rot, fungus, subsoil 
water, cracks in plaster, settling or 
sagging, and breaking or breakdown 
of machinery or appliances. 

It further states that a claim for 
loss from perils covered by this en- 
dorsement shall not be barred be- 
cause of the provisions applicable to 
the perils named in the extended 
coverage endorsement 
this policy. The form also includes a 
$50 deductible clause with respect to 
the coverage afforded by this en- 
dorsement. 

Thus by reading together the 
standard fire form and the extended 
coverage endorsement and the new 
endorsement, the first all-risks dwell 
ing policy emerges. In view of the 
remarks made in this paper it would 
seem that this must be the product 
f fundamental 


attached to 


ot a whose 
conception of insurance was from 


In fact, 


company 


the ocean marine viewpoint. 
this inference 1s correct as a marine 
this 


insurance launched 


form on the insurance world. 


company 


Filing of Forms 


New York State promptly ac 
cepted the filing of this form as being 
within the letter and spirit of the 
new multiple line laws. A few other 
states followed suit, some reluc- 
tantly. On the West Coast the in 
surance departments gave their 
blessing to the form. But progress 
has been somewhat slow because a 
number of the states cannot seem to 
fit the form into the framework of 
their laws. For instance, the filing 
of the form has been refused in New 
Jersey because the insurance depart- 
ment contends that they can only 
accept filings where the kinds of loss 
are set forth. They have asked what 
kinds of losses are included in the 
words “all risks.” The answer of the 
company is, “We do not know but 
we are willing to cover all risks 
subject to the few exceptions set out 
in the endorsement. In other words, 
you what it not 
cover, but the list of what it does 
cover could never be complete.”” And 
yet the State of New Jersey accepts 
the filing of the personal property 
floater, which is a similar form to in- 
sure the contents of the same dwell 


ing. It thus is evident that some un- 


we can tell does 
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derwriters are willing to issue a 
policy on a dwelling house covering 
under its all-risks provisions such 
perils as flood and earthquake at an 
additional rate that is not so large 
as to scare away the prospective in- 
surance buyer. 

Part of the insurance industry in 


the recent past has solemnly declared 
that flood insurance cannot commer- 


cially be undertaken; this notwith. 
standing the fact that marine under- 
writers have included this risk in 
their all-risks covers, Surely the field 
in which the marine underwriter op- 
erates is more subject to flood losses, 
or those caused by the rising of 
navigable waters, than the under- 
writer on land could possibly be ex- 
posed to. But the secret is, the 
marine underwriter does not suffer 
from adverse selection, Every holder 
of a marine cargo policy under the 
all-risk premium that he pays is 
making his contribution to the pool 
of premium from which flood, earth- 
quake, wave wash, and other like 
perils are paid, 


Eliminated the Hazard 


An interesting illustration of how 
this works occurred many years ago 
in the insurance of the southern 
United States cotton crop as it moved 
year by year from the cotton gins 
in the South to the consumption 
points throughout the world. The 
broad cover included the risk of 
flood, meaning the rising of navigable 
waters, and a very small charge was 
included in the overall rate to cover 
this hazard. As certain storage 
places in Galveston were at such 
a level that a moderate rise in the 
Gulf of Mexico, due to wind, would 
cover the floors of these storage 
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Before 1858 about the only thing a pencil user could do 
when he made mistakes was cross them out or tear up the paper 
better still, not make any mistakes, It was in March of 
that year Hyman L. Lipman of Philadelphia figured one end of 
the pencil could cance) out the mistakes of the other end. 


a very t 


Lipman improved on the pencil then being manufactured, 
1in, unpolished piece of cedar incasing a square lead. 


He grooved one end into which he glued a piece of 


rubber . 


. . the first pencil with an attached eraser. 
Five years before Lipman removed 


pencil wielders The Saint Paul Companies were chartered 


the mental strain from 


100 


years ago this year. Through these many years we have 


constantly developed and im- 
proved coverages to fit chang- 
ing insurance needs . . . so 

that you can offer your 


assureds the most up-to-date, 
complete coverages possible. 


Members, 


American Foreign Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 


HOME OFFICE 


111 W. Fifth St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


EASTERN DEPT. 
90 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building 


San Francisco 6 


places and damage the cotton, a 
heavy penalty rate was assessed 





against cotton stored at these prem- 
ises. The burden was so heavy mer- 
chants avoided using these places 
and the owners were compelled, by 
economic necessity, to raise the floor 
levels and thus eliminate the extraor- 
dinary hazard. By their so doing 
the penalty charge was removed by 
the underwriters. 

Many years passed with occasional 
losses by flood of moderate size. 
No serious calamity happened until 
the middle 1920's when the Missis- 
sippi River overflowed its banks and 
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caused one of the worst floods in 
modern history. Millions of dollars 
of loss overtook cotton stored in the 
Mississippi Valley. The marine un- 
derwriters paid what appeared to be 
staggering losses. But when the total 
premium developed over the preced- 
ing fifteen years from the modest 
charge included in the overall ma 
rine rate was totaled, it was found to 
be sufficient to make good the losses 
paid in the tragic year. The irony 


of the situation was that the insur 


ance laws of the various states did 
not permit the segregation of these 
modest annual premiums into a 
catastrophe reserve. If this research 
into the past had not been made, it 
would have appeared that the insur 
ance of flood risk was commercially 
impracticable. 


Research 


[f modern research methods were 


undertaken by the insurance indus 


(Continued on the next page] 
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Multiple Line—Conti: 


try, it would be possible to deter- 
mine, for instance, in the past one 
hundred years in the United States: 
1. How overtaken 
property due to tornadoes and hurri- 
canes, 


vA How 


much loss has 


much loss has overtaken 
property due to the rising and over- 
flowing of navigable waters. 

3. How much has overtaken 


property due to the rising and over- 


loss 


flowing of sea water 


much loss has overtaken 
property due to earthquake, apart 
from the frequently ensuing fire. 

5. How much loss overtaken 


property due to catastrophic fires. 


4. How 


has 


If these figures were obtained and 
the total value of all property in the 
United States were also obtained, 
the ratio of the one to the other, 
100, 
loss cost per year due to these cata- 
strophic happenings. It is very prob- 
able that the loss thus deter- 
mined would be astonishingly small, 
for do not let us forget that the 
ocean marine underwriters have been 
covering these hazards for 
years and they are 


divided by would indicate the 


cost 


many 
still solvent. But 
they could not have continued to do 
this if the only people who bought 
insurance against these catastrophic 
hazards were those who were par- 
No such 


insurance is commercially practicable 


ticularly exposed to them. 


if adverse selection is permitted to 


, 


Cudd & Coan, IJuc. 


This would seem to lead 
conclusion—that all-risks 
policies are commercially practicable 
while insurance against “kinds of 
risks” may not be practicable. The 
choice for the insurance buyer would 
seem to be all-risks insurance or self- 
insurance. 


operate, 
to one 


What We Might Have 


It will be interesting to pursue this 
rather startling theory and to ex- 
amine a new insurance world built 
on this theory. The author is, fortu- 
nately, a retired insurance executive 
and therefore has no particular axe 
to grind, except that of the forgot- 
ten man who pays the premium. As 
all are members of that forgotten 
group, perhaps the reader may be 
interested in the kind of insurance 
world we might have. 

The author’s first interest in multi- 
ple line legislation arose many years 
ago as he observed the very bad 
public relations which the insurance 
business enjoyed. Many people felt, 
with that their fire 
insurance or other insurance policy 
often did not cover the loss which 
had overtaken their property. This 
situation did not arise percentage- 
wise too frequently, but bad news 
travels fast and oftentimes an insur- 
ance mountain was made out of an 
insurance molehill. Nevertheless, in- 
surance policies are wordy docu- 
ments and while the warning is given 


; 


some reason, 
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“to read your policy” few people do. 
In other words, the motto of the 
insurance business is “let the buyer 
beware,” 

Having grown up in the ocean 
marine insurance business, the au- 
thor in his field has seen the best of 
public relations, because the ocean 
marine policy is fundamentally an 
all-risks policy and the marine com- 
pany’s attitude toward claims far 
from that of a strict constructionist. 
Persistent study of the situation dis- 
closed that it was not the fault of 
the business but of the !aws under 
which it had to operate. The Ap 
pleton Rule nullified the most worthy 
desire to issue any policy even ap- 
proaching an all-risks form. If a 
better insurance climate was to be 
created the Appleton Rule must go 
and companies be permitted to ex- 
ercise their function of affording 
proper and adequate protection to 
the insuring public. 


Can, If it Will 


Now this barrier has 
moved and the insurance business 
can, if it will, offer all-risks policies 
to the insuring public. It is an in 
teresting fact in this connection that 
more than 75% of all the fire pol- 
icies issued are issued to those in- 
cluded in our theoretical group one, 
viz.: the householder and the small 
merchant. These fire policies also 
produce more than 50% of the gross 
fire premium collected by all com- 
panies in the United States. In other 
words, it is the backlog of the fire 
insurance business. Similarly in the 
casualty field about 12'42% of the 
public liability premium and 40% of 
the burglary premiums are collected 
from this group. Surely if a satis- 
factory solution of their insurance 
problems could be found, the way 
might be opened to the solution of 
the insurance problems of commerce 
and industry, represented by group 
two. 

Would it not be an_ intelligent 
approach to the problem to deter- 
mine whether a policy modeled on 
the ocean marine all-risks policy 
would satisfy the proper insurance 
requirements of this group? [ur- 
thermore, could such a policy be 
issued nationwide? If not, let us 
further examine why it could not be 
issued, 


been re- 
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Viewing the setup of the insur- 
ance business as it is practiced in 
the United States, who are involved 
in this problem besides the assured 
and the fire and casualty companies 
that are now permitted to issue all 
types of insurance policies other 
than life insurance and annuities ? 
First—There are the insurance de- 
partments whose primary duty is to 
safeguard the interests of the insur- 
ing public. 
Second—The rating 
similar organizations who are 
charged with the approval and 
promulgation of rates of premium, 
Third—The insurance middleman— 
the agent or broker—who acts as the 
intermediary between company and 
assured, and receives for his serv- 
ices rendered part of the premium 
which is paid by the assured. 

In addition there are 48 states, 
two territories and the District of 
Columbia with their varying laws 
and their different practices and 
different rates of premium tax. For 


bureaus or 


instance, a policy of insurance, legal 
in New York, would not be per- 
mitted to be issued in New Jersey. 
Tax rates in the different states vary 
from 1% to 5% of the premium 
collected. 


Reasonable Uniformity 


Sefore any satisfactory solution 
of our hypothetical problem can be 
found, these various groups and 
these various differences in laws and 
procedure must be brouglit into rea- 
sonable harmony on a nationwide 
basis. For instance, in the fire in- 
surance business there is no nation- 
wide rating bureau, while such na- 
tionwide bureaus do function in the 
casualty field. 

Again, the rates of commission 
paid to agents vary from state to 
state and are different in the fire and 
casualty field. 

Again, a very small percentage of 
the total tax collected on insurance 
premiums is used in paying for the 
supervision of the insurance busi- 
ness. More than 90% of these taxes 
is used for general purposes. 

It would appear that none of these 
situations present problems too diffi- 
cult of solution. The insurance de- 
partments of the various states meet 
twice a year at the conventions of 
the insurance commissioners, and 
committees of this convention func- 
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lems in the every-day operation of an insurance 


business have their answers, too. Northwestern’s 


field staff of special agents and inspectors help to 
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tion continuously throughout the 
year. The Multiple Line Committee 
of Eight was an Industry Committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Thus there 
should be no insuperable difficulty 
in getting uniform action in the 
various states. 


Commissioners. 


If a nationwide bureau can func 
tion satisfactorily in the casualty 
business, why is not a nationwide 
bureau practical in the fire business ? 
Furthermore, why can there not be 





a nationwide bureau that could fune 
tion with respect to- policies which 
include both fire and casualty haz 
ards. Such a bureau has been es 
tablished on a voluntary basis by 
a group of companies interested in 
using their newly acquired multiple 
line powers. It has accepted juris 
diction of the new “output” policies 
for industrial organizations and is 
presently promoting a new dwelling 
house and contents policy. It is 
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Multiple Line—Continved 
called the Multiple Peril Insurance 
Rating Organization. 

A broker or agent is greatly con- 
cerned with commission rates, but 
he actually pays his way by the dol- 
lars he receives. If a system were 
devised that would give him more 
“take home” pay, he would lose 
interest in the rate which was used 
to figure such pay. The middleman 
would certainly be better off if he 
could sell policies that produced 
3344% more premium, even if the 
commission rate were reduced from 
25% to 20%. To illustrate: 

Old premium $75, commission rate 
25%; commission $18.75 

New premium $100; commission 
rate 20% ; commission $20, 

The averaging out of tax rates 
would present a difficult, but not 
insuperable, problem. 


Policy Forms 


At the present time, 46 of the 
states, either by law or by ruling of 
the insurance department, require 
the use of a standard fire policy, and 
many casualty forms are more or 
less required forms. This removes 
from the policy buyer his power of 
choice. He can accept the standard 
forms or assume his own risk as a 
self-insurer. Standard forms do have 
the real advantage of smooth opera- 
tion in a field where many policies 
are issued and where, in most cases, 
involved. lf, then, 
we accept the standard mandatory 


mortgaygors are 


form as expedient and desirable, 
why could not a mandatory stand- 
ard form of all-risks policy be the 
only type of policy that companies 
would be permitted to issue to their 


assured falling in group one, namely, 
householders and the small business 
man to whom insurance is sold and 
who are not expert enough in in- 
surance practice to buy insurance 
to the best advantage. 


Fully Protect 


If, then, these various supposi- 
tions are valid, it would seem pos- 
sible, after sufficient time had 
elapsed, to adjust the various differ- 
ences of form, rating bureaus, state 
supervisory methods, commission 
rates and taxes to produce an all- 
risks policy that would fully protect 
the average man against the various 
hazards to which he is subject in the 
ownership and occupancy of his 
home, and in the conduct of his small 
business. This is the situation that 
presently exists with respect to the 
similar group of assureds in Great 
Britain. 

It may be said at this point, “This 
is a beautiful theory, but will it 
work.” The answer is yes, if we are 
willing to make certain rules of 
procedure and abide by them. 
First—(a) Devise a new standard 
form of all risks policy covering all 
hazards which may fortuitously hap- 
pen to property up to the insured 
value of the property, which value 
should approximate the real value by 
the use of an average clause of, say 
80%. 

(b) Include in this policy third 
party liability hazards up to an 
agreed amount, say $10,000 if one 
person is involved; $25,000 if more 
than one person. Additional amounts 
to be purchasable if desired. 
Second—This form of policy to be 
standard through the United States. 
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Third—Rates to be on an annual 
basis only and to vary from area to 
area after weighing the relative haz- 
ards. For example, properties in 
areas peculiarly subject to flood, 
tornado, earthquake, etc., to be sub- 
ject to slightly loaded rates state- 
wise or by broader area classifica- 
tions—for instance, New England 
territory, or Southeastern territory, 
or Pacific territory. The load should 
be so widely applied as to make a 
relatively small increase in the over- 
all rate. 

Fourth—The commission paid to the 
agent should be adequate and on a 
stable basis and, if practicable, uni- 
form throughout the United States. 
Fifth—The policy should be con- 
tinuous in form, with premium to be 
paid at intervals of not more than 
one year, In order to permit agents 
to acquire new business it might be 
provided that if the assured changed 
his residence or the business man his 
place of business, a new policy must 
be issued. As about one-half the 
population of the United States has 
moved in the past ten years, this 
method should remove the objec- 
tion of the agent to the continuous 
policy. 

Sixth—The rate of premium tax to 


-be uniform throughout the United 


States. 
Seventh—The policy should clearly 
state what it does not cover, viz. : war 
risks, inherent defects in materials 
or construction, obsolescence, and 
similar conditions which gradually 
depreciate the value of property. 
The hazards that create the prob- 
lem with respect to this proposal are 
catastrophic in their nature, namely, 
earthquake, flood, tornado, wave 
wash. 


Reserve Fund 


If the plan suggested is to be feasi- 
ble, then a new practice would have 
to be introduced in accounting for 
that portion of the whole premium 
which related to these catastrophic 
hazards, As they are periodic in 
their impact, it could well be that 
several years might pass before one 
of these calamities might happen. If 
the premium charged for these 
periodic catastrophes was absorbed 
each year into the general funds of 
the insurance companies, as is now 
the practice with respect to the 
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catastrophic hazards included in the 
extended coverage endorsement and 
in the all-risks personal property 
floater, then when the catastrophic 
hazard occurred there would be no 
fund of premium out of which to 
pay these losses, other than the cur- 
rent income and surplus funds of the 
companies. If, however, the com- 
panies were required to segregate 
that part of the premium which re- 
lated to the catastrophic hazards in 
a special reserve, untouchable ex- 
cept for the payment of these losses, 
for a period of years, say ten, then 
we would not have the adverse 
effects that arise from the periodic 
occurrence of these hazards. 

An illustration of the effect of the 
present system occurred in 1950. 
A very favorable fire insurance year 
was turned into an unfavorable one 
by two happenings: severe tornado 
losses in the South early in the year, 
and the very heavy losses due to hur- 
ricane of November 25. If these 
losses could have been applied to a 
reserve created from the premiums 
included in the overall rate to care 
for these hazards, it would among 
other advantages, have indicated 
very clearly whether the rates in- 
cluded for these hazards over a 
period of years were sufficient to 
cover the loss that occurred from 
these hazards in the unfortunate year 


of 1950. 


Rating Procedures 


Another query may be raised with 
respect to these periodic catastrophic 
hazards which make the granting of 
an all-risks policy such a debatable 
question. In the formulation of a 
single rate to apply to an all-risks 
policy, different systems have been 
used. Perhaps the most common is 
to take the rates developed over the 
years for the insurance of the vari- 
ous hazards included in an all-risks 
policy and add them together. From 
the rate so arrived at a deduction 
is then made to offset the overhead 
and other savings in the issuance 
and processing of one policy instead 
of several. 

There is another factor that may 
be considered in this connection that 
seems to have been ignored to a 
considerable extent in formulating 
the rate structure for all-risks pol- 
icies. Perhaps the ocean marine un- 
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derwriter, because of his training, 
unconsciously gives weight to this 
factor, namely, that property can 
only be totally lost once. Since in 
these catastrophic hazards of earth- 
quake, flood and wave wash par- 
ticularly we are dealing with hazards 
that are apt to produce a large 
proportion of total losses, this factor 
of only losing property once should 
be given weight in making all-risks 
rates. It must be realized that these 
losses are different from the normal 
ones that are arising continuously 
from hazards such as fire, burglary 


and general liability. These periodic 
losses are abnormal losses and the 
experience must be judged from the 
results of long periods of time, cer- 
tainly not less than ten year periods. 
To permit the results of these haz- 
ards to be incorporated with the 
normal recurring annual losses can 
only lead to questionable conclusions 
as to the cost of providing such pro- 
tection. 

This theory of rate making for 
all-risks policies might be stated in 
broad terms in this fashion: If it be 
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Multiple Line—Continued 


physical aspects of the insurance 
problem, as evidenced by the work of 
considered that the fire hazard, the the fire prevention laboratories. 
burglary hazard, and the There also been an_ effort, 
through the production of statistics, 
to keep abreast of the results of the 
business. Like so many other activi- 
ties that are conducted through the 
use of modern tabulating machines, 
it is very easy, by running cards, to 
produce all sorts of statistical in- 
formation, useful and otherwise. But 
,as the pos- in using the word “research” the 
hazards occurring development of this sort of informa- 
varies from state to state. However, tion is not what is intended. The in- 
when the a state or region formation which is developed is al- 
for these catastrophic hazards is most exclusively information with 
being considered, it should be on the _ respect to things that are insured and 
theory that all policies will include not the “kinds” of policies which the 
these hazards and thus eliminate the insurance industry is willing and 
possibility of adverse selection. As permitted to offer to the public. No 
the property can only be totally lost real effort has been made to go be- 
once, the real problem then would hind the statistics to find what the 
determine an actual values are in the United States 
that are exposed to all sorts of haz- 
ards, and what the losses are to all 
property, whether insured or not, 
that occur through the happening of 
these hazards. 

In an endeavor to apply this sort 
of research to the proposal outlined 
in this paper, namely, of providing a 
mandatory all-risks form of policy 
for group one of the insuring public, 
viz.: the householder and the small 
business man, the following figures 
have been obtained which give some 


public lia- 
bility hazard are always present and 
that the earthquake and flood haz- 
ards are occasional 
debatable 


has 


, then it becomes 
whether the theory of 
adding rates for various hazards to- 
gether is sound. It is not suggested 
that the rates for all-risks property 
policies should be uniform, either 
statewide or nationwide 
sibility of these 


rate for 


be to inclusive rate 
which would produce sufficient ag- 
gregate premium with respect to 
total loss regardless of its cause (all 
risks) to pay for such To 
this would be added the necessary 
loads for partial loss, acquisition cost, 
overhead, taxes, profits, ete. 


loss. 


It was suggested earlier in this 
paper that the insurance industry 
had not kept pace with industry, in 
general, in research activities. It is 
true that gains have 
been recorded due to research in the 
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indication 
that could be done if there were a 
real and active desire on the part of 
the insurance business better to serve 
the needs of the insuring public. 


of the kind of research 


Research Applied 


In order to test the theoretical 
program outlined in this address with 
the actual evidence with respect to 
householders only, it was found from 
the United States 1950 Census on 
Houses that there are 45 million 
homes in the United States. To ap- 
praise conservatively the values in- 
volved in these homes, it is sug- 
gested that 10 million homes and 
their contents are valued at $2,000, 
or a total of 20 billion dollars ; that 
another 10 million are valued at 
$2,500, or 25 billion; a third 10 
million at $3,750, or 3714 billion 
dollars. Thus two-thirds of the 
houses are valued at an average of 
less than $3,000 per unit. To go on, 
another 5 million are suggested to 


have a value of $5,000, or 25 billion: 


peg 214 million a value of $7,500, 


r 1834 billion dollars; 2 million a 
oie of $10,000, or 20 billion; 1% 
million a value of $12,500 or 1834 
billion dollars ; 114 million a value of 
$15,009, or another 1834 billion; one 
million a value of $17,500, or 1714 
billion ; 750,000 a value of $20,000, 
or 15 billion; 500.000 a value of 
$25,000 or 12% billion, leaving an- 
other 500,000 which have just been 
grouped together with a value of 
21% billion dollars. bringing the 
overall result of 45 million dwelling 
units with a value of 250 billion 
dollars—certainly a tremendous 
amount against which to charge an 
annual premium if all of this prop- 
erty were insured. 

To continue this matter of re- 
search, it appears that the average 
dwelling fire rate in the United 
States is approximately 16¢ per 
$100; the average extended coverage 
rate is about 10¢ per $100. Let us 
assume that of the extended cover- 
age rate of 10¢, 214¢ represents the 
catastrophe hazard included in 
the extended coverage endorsement 
which is largely windstorm. Let us 
assume an additional charge, for 
including the risk of earthquake, of 
another 2!4¢: for including the risk 
of flood another 214¢ ; for wave wash 
114¢, and for other catastrophes 1¢. 
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This would mean, over and above the 
present rates for fire and the ex- 
tended coverage endorsement, an ad- 
ditional rate of 7%. With the 
2'4¢ taken from the extended cover- 
age rate, we have an overaii as- 
sumption of a 10¢ load in an all risks 
rate for the catastrophe hazards. 

Let us further assume that te 
insurance companies were com- 
pelled to carry the premium de- 
veloped by this catastrophe load of 
10¢ in a special reserve fund. Ap- 
plying the 10-cent rate to the over- 
all figures developed of 250 billion, 
it would produce an annual premium 
of 250 million dollars. If this fund 
were segregated as a trust fund for 
ten years, there would be a total 
accumulation of 2% billion dollars, 


Food Damage 


The magazine Business Week 
some months ago, in discussing the 
threat of the Federal Government 
entering the flood insurance busi- 
ness, pointed out that so far as the 
records indicate, flood losses in this 
country during the past fifty years 
amount to five billion dollars, with 
one billion of that divided between 
1951 and 1952. These figures cov- 
ered not only homes but all forms 
of property. It would be reason- 
able to assume that not more than 
one-third of these losses involved 
homes, because it is not customary 
for homes to be built along the mar- 
ginal waterways, this territory being 
more usually occupied by industrial 
buildings. But if we assume that 
one-third related to homes, we have 
in the floods of 1951 and 1952 a 
total loss of one-third of a billion 
dollars. 


Fully Sufficient 


To provide insurance for this on 
the proposed plan, there would have 
been developed over the ten year 
nerind this catastrophe fund of 2% 
hillion dollars, fully sufficient to ab- 
sorb these losses and to leave a large 
noc! of dollars to care for the other 
catastrophic losses that might occur 
from time to time from earthquake, 
wave wash, windstorm and other 
similar causes. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the heavy stake that the 
insurance husiness would have in 
these catastrophic hazards, an in- 
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terest would be created in loss pre 
vention in these fields, similar to 
that which the insurance industry 
now takes in fire and accident pre 
vention. 

No brief is held for the accuracy 
of these figures, but it is submitted 
that if they err greatly it is on the 
side of understatement rather than 
overstatement of values. 

This approach to the homeowner's 
problem would permit another sav 
ing to the insurance companies. To- 


day separate statistics are kept for 
each kind of insurance written. Pre- 
miums received and losses paid are 
segregated into the various kinds of 
insurance to aid in producing a fair 
rate for each kind. 

In the proposed policy the rate 
need be divided in only two parts 
that for the “all-risks’” property 
cover and that for the liability cover. 
From the be 


property would 


segregated the load suggested as 10¢ 


rate 
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@ company representative, os 
illustrated. You can conve- 
niently give full instructions for 
your Special imprint by using 
the order blank below. 





A SAFE WORKMAN 
WILL NOT INJURE 


|. His fellow worker 


2. Himself 
3. The working tools 


get at least 8 hours of sleep 


every night. 


drink plenty of clean cool (not 
ice cold) water, 


eat extra salt during hot 
weather (unless | have dia- 
betes or heart trouble) to 
replace the salt lost in perspi- 
ration. 


take no chances with infec- 
tion. | get first-aid for even 
the smallest cuts and scratches. 


keep my back straight when 


make sure that ladders are 
strong and set solidly at the 
proper angle. 

use the right tool for each job 
and make sure that | know 
exactly how to use it. 


never unclog, oil or adjust a 
machine unless it is completely 
stopped. 


never wear ties, loose clothes 


or floppy gloves around mov- 
ing machinery. 


learn to do each job efficiently 
item (1) FIRM NAME. Please lifting. ~ without lost motion. 
show the nome of your firm 


exactly as it is to appear. Conscience doesn’t keep you from doing anything wrong, just 


keeps you from enjoying it. 


- © e = * 


Wem (2) INDIVIDUAL NAME 
OR SIGNATURE, if desired. in 
the targe space provided, 
please show, in black ink, the 
individual name or signature, 
if desired, which is to appear 
each month on the first page 


of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. 


Housewife to Vacuum Cleaner Salesman: “You might try the 
people next door. We use theirs and it’s terrible.” 


Feeling Low 
“Bill Groucher gets a lift out of buy- 
ing another automobile when he’s down 
in the dumps,” 
“I’ve always wondered where he gets 
the cars he drives.” 


Safety Susie Says: 





NOTE: Although a personal 
signature is effective, some 
firms substitute: SAFETY DE- 
PARTMENT, YOUR SAFETY COM- 
MITTEE, A SAFE WORKER, etc. 


WHATEVER YOUR 


Wiseman: “Changing a tire, eh?” 
Hotstuff: “No, I jast get out every few 


miles and jack it up to give it a rest.” 


Law Student (Arrested for speeding) : 
“Helio, Judge! How are you this morning.” 


Judge: “Fine, $30.00.” 


A smart man is one who hasn't let a 
woman pin anything on him since he was a 


baby. 





.AEEP YouR 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. ow 17! 


7S xs 
75 Fulion Street oe Or ee 


New York 38, N. Y 


“Waiter, these beans seem very stringy.” 
“Maybe it would help, Madam, if you ate 


them with your veil up.” 











Gentlemen; 


Until further advised, please publish for us each month 
copies of YOUR SAFETY NEWS at ¢ each, 


INVOICE TO: 


Nome 


| Special Imprint |} Standard Imprint 


Firm Name 
ftem (1) Our Special Imprint should appear as follows: 


Address 


Item (2-1f desired) Please imprint the name or signature 
shown below, or the following: City 





Loss Logic (Moore}—from page 53 


accomplished. In handling third 
party claims, naturally the adjuster 
must proceed more slowly as the 
question of liability is involved and 
normally a thorough investigation 
into all facts of the case must pre- 
cede any decision as to liability of 
the insured. 


As Soon as Possible 


It is of paramount importance 
though, that the adjuster start his 
work as soon as possible after being 
notified of the claim. One of the 
first actions should be to contact the 
claimant and notify him that the 
other party in the accident is insured. 
He should also be informed that he 
should contact the adjuster for the 
company in connection with the ac- 
cident, and not the client. Many 
times potential claimants can be very 
persistent and we in the agency 
business prefer to have their per- 
sistence directed at those in the ad- 
justing business rather than at our 
clients. On the subject of third- 
party claims T would like to men- 
tion one other thought, and that is 
in connection with the small third- 
party automobile property damage 
claim, where there is obvious liabil- 
ity on the part of the client. I be- 
lieve an example will better illus- 
trate the point I want to make. 

Suppose an insured motorist 
backs out of his garage and hits his 
neighbor’s car, causing slight dam- 
age to the fender. An adjuster is 
notified and sends out loss report 
forms to the insured and claimant, 
and both forms are promptly re- 
turned but the claimant fails to sub- 
mit the estimates of the damage or 
a bill for the completed work re- 
quired before closing the case. In 
these instances the adjuster should 
take the initiative and contact the 
claimant, giving him assistance and 
instructions as to what is needed 
before the claim can be settled. 
tainly this will do a great deal in 
further public relations for the in- 
surance industry, and in many cases 
this has 
vinced a claimant to be a policy- 
holder in the company against which 
he is making a claim. 

An agent expects any controversy 
between client and adjuster to be 


Cer- 


additional courtesy con- 


For May, 1953 


referred back to him 
expect this consideration should the 
adjuster find there is an exclusion 
precluding recovery of the loss, or 
if there has been no coverage sold 
for such a loss. Obviously there are 
many instances where an individual 
is merely inquiring as to possible 
coverage and certainly it is not nec- 
essary for the adjuster to refer this 
type of case to the agent, but when 
the that the 
loss is covered, the agent should be 
calles| upon to handle the declination, 
in his own manner. He is in a bet 
ter position to know why the cov- 
erage was not sold originally and it 
is tits privilege to explain the mis- 
understanding to his client. In most 
of these instances the client was en 
couraged to buy the protection, but 
for} one reason or another decided 


Most agents 


client seems insistent 


agdinst the coverage. In other cases 
thé coverage was overlooked at the 
tinge of the initial sale, but in either 
event, if the agent is able to hurdle 
thy loss involved and retain the 
gqgodwili of his client, an opportun 
it} is afforded him to sell the addi- 
tinal protection. If a policy ex 
cfusion applies in a loss it is the 
azent’s responsibility rather than 

1e adjuster’s to contact the client, 
giving the reason for the company’s 

1ability to handle the loss. In these 
tases both adjuster and agent should 
pffer assistance and counsel to the 
client and give him a course of action 


that will minimize the effect of the 


loss, if possible. 

Occasionally agents are faced with 
a problem such as this after the 
settlement on a collision claim. The 
insured, when paying his deduct- 
ible portion, is informed that the 


UDBY .ROPRPY 


company will attempt subrogation 
against the party at fault and the 
amount of the deductible will be re- 
funded when recovered. As long 
as the subrogation is successful with- 
out going to a subrogation attorney, 
the insured will receive the full 
amount of his deductible, and cer 
tainly he could ask for nothing more. 
If the recovery requires an attorney, 
however, the insured will receive 
only a portion of his deductible. 
This process is familiar to men in 
the business but not always to an 
insured, unless he has been given 
a brief explanation by agent or ad 
juster when the original loss is set 
tled. Outline the recovery process 
to him and he will be grateful for 
recovery of the deductible or a por 
tion thereof. 

The principle of depreciation as 
applied to insurance gives all of us 
difficulty at one time or another. 
The agent has a right to expect of 
the adjuster a complete knowledge 
of the factors affecting depreciation 
and an honest and fair approach in 
the determination of the deprecia 
tion factor. Agents can make the 
adjuster’s task much easier if they 
make certain their client is familiar 
with the basis upon which the insur 
ance is written. Certainly there is 
a difference actual cash 
value and replacement cost, and the 
adjuster should not be forced to 
explain this difference after the loss 
has occurred and he is attempting an 
equitable settlement. 

T would like to make one more 


between 


suggestion for improved cooperation 
hetween agents and adjusters 
Agents should avoid interfering in 
loss settlements, unless jit appears 
that the loss settlement is not pro 
ceeding satisfactorily. All too fre 
quently the agent will be worried 
about the adjuster’s ability to handle 
an important client and the adjuster 
is forced to work with the agent all 
but looking over his shoulder. The 
adjuster is not trying to lose the 
agent’s best account for him, and the 
sooner the agent realizes the ad 
juster’s objectives in a loss settle 
ment are identical to his own, the 
hetter off he will be Have 
fidence in your adjusters and you 
will find they are 


con 


pro essing ( laims 
with the thought in mind of reflect 
ing credit to the agency forces and 


to the companies represented, 
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STRAIGHT FIRE 


cr ~NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN———\ RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) r~———TO PREMIUMS EARNED, 


1948 1949 1950 195) 1952 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Aver. 
Aetna (Fire) Group ...... $39,185 $40,259 $42,765 $48,056 $49,314 49.1 37 339. 42 Ga 82 
American Equitable .. 8,552 8,807 8,600 9,801 9,128 46.5 40,1 407 43.3 446 43.1 
American Group (Newark) 25,610 26,780 27,411 30,768 29,057 488.4 41.1 406 466 459 44.5 
Automobile Insurance 9,167 10,199 11,352 11,866 11,413 45.4 35.9 35.3 41.1 39.5 39.4 
Joston Insurance ......... 8850 8598 8649 999 10858 546 447 439 477 447 467 


Camden Fire ey ; 6,981 7,518 7,744 8,598 7,998 48.9 41.4 40.3 46.2 46.7 44.7 
Connecticut, Fire bee 9,090 9,521 9911 11,344 491 409 413 455 432 439 
Continental Insurance ..... 33,617 33,536 30,660 34,398 32, $14 387 385 444 434 43.1 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 44 25,139 24,771 24,168 26,289 48 403 . 458 427 444 
Fire Association Group 14,364 14,994 15,116 16,889 16,054 497 4\7 41.7 446 47.0 


Fireman’s Fund Group .. 34,444 36,142 38,081 45,408 42,872 46.4 40,3 4), 43.4 42.1 
Firemen’s Insurance 20,400 20,445 21,632 22,887 22,467 49 40.9 ; 43.6 422 
General Ins. of America 14,227 14,695 16,514 19,061 20,755 36.2 33.5 j 34.1 31.4 
Glens Falls Group ... 12,607 14,418 14,797 15,904 15,983 477 41.6 36, 43.6 rh 
Great American Insurance 23,122 24,712 26,979 29,542 27,953 479 43.6 2. 44.6 


Hanover Fire oia% - 11,250 ] 1,098 12,678 13,677 13,974 48.8 47.2 ‘ 468 
Hartford Fire ..,. Ee 59 342 61,156 63,949 69,779 68,711 44.6 38.9 : 41.5 
Home Insurance . 91,113 90,202 90,406 97,367 96,371 49.4 39.1 38: 43.5 
Insurance Co. of N. A 30,094 32,407 44,864 46,650 48,840 51.4 42.0 N, 45.8 
National of Hartford Group 22,692 23,784 26,398 28,729 28,249 46.9 398 38. 43.1 


National Union Fire 12,170 12,371 12,919 13,458 14.997 $4.9 440 th 47.) 
New Hampshire Fire 7,900 6,004 8,620 8.623 10,394 184 45.5 38. 41.3 
Niagara Fire ... ‘ 12,294 11,732 11,672 12,745 12,468 41.0 40,5 J. 49.1 
North River .. 8 880) 9 201 9629 9926 9 226 30.4 
Pennsylvania Fire ‘ 6,140 5,473 6,485 6,665 6,876 2 44.0 


Phoenix (Conn.) oe 15,063 15,778 16,424 18,798 18,560 40.9 
Providence Washington 9,549 8,127 12,739 11,186 11,472 } 10,3 
Royal-Liverpool Group 49 604 52,101 52,076 59 088 56,012 a 42.1 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 1$.077 16,007 17,540 18,299 18,956 by 42.4 
Security Group 8,774 8,885 8,827 9,651 9,515 5.2 43.7 


Springfield Fire & Marine 21,393 20,876 21,255 24,245 22,750 ~=—5i.. 43.0 
Swiss Reinsurance 20,081 21,587 2,374 22,012 21,637 55. 455 
nee rs Fire 16,189 17,517 20,190 22,165 22.037 47. 37.3 
1S. Fidelity & Guar: anty 6,691 8,141 9,852 11,780 12,276 44.. 40.6 
S. Fire 17,855 18,477 19,273 19.973 18,801 : 39,7 
Totals and Averages ..... $727,506 $746,319 $793,119 $866,281 $854,515 £ 40.7 
Premiums Earned .. : $645,570 $697,478 $719,226 $780,186 $824,085 

Loss Adjustment Expenses (Estimated) 


Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Estimated) 


Total Loss and Expense Ratio 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 


r———-NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN———_~ RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 

(Shown in Thousands) r-———TO PREMIUMS EARNED 

4 1948 1949 950 1951 \9§2 1948 1989 1950 1951 13° O82 

Ae (Fire) Group deoa a $6,532 7,306 , $10,224 $11,084 46.6 32. ; ; 

oe Se aa ae 1,691 W780 2 2,486 2,890 45.1 34.1 85.4 73.5 400 

American Group (Newark) 4682 5,230 7073 6,592 5. 20 {348 377. ‘403 

Automobile Insurance ..... 1,865 2,206 £ 3,077 3,336 312 719 49 363 

Boston Insurance . ca 1,888 1,787 i 2,364 2,660 “ 26.7 446 35.6 


Camden Fire ., 1,340 1,575 ,832 2,257 2,502 35. 32.1 115.5 71.1 
Continental Insurance 5,667 6,32. 5 7,930 8.063 56, 45.2 AA 67.1 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 4,308 822 5,2: 6,168 6,381 495 481 1399 65.6 
Fire Association Group 2,283 2, 2,95 3,664 3,792 38.< 31.8 122.0 37.5 
Fireman’s Fund Group 5,731 * 9,523 9,716 ns M0 702 513 


Firemen’s insur: ance 4,178 yt 9,08 5,960 6,019 . 34.0 140.7 70.3 
General Ins. of America ... 3,490 : 4, 5,364 63 2S 661 48.8 
Glens Falls Group 2,292 3,167 3,549 3866 375 325 1132 704 
Great American Ins. . 4.055 wy 5,37 6,112 6,296 ok. 40.1 65.1 709 
Hanover Fire .... 2.05 AS 2S 2,780 SS) ee 348 97.2 


Hartford Fire ; 11,229 ? , 15,852 17,204 >. 386 &2.2 
Home (Insurance \$,613 h. t 21,571 24,678 35.3 102.5 
Insurance Co. of N. A 5,076 5.775 y 9,452 10,793 3 31.9 78.8 
National of Hartford Group 4,539 ; 5,98 6876 7531 406 968 
National Union Fire 2,519 x 3,223 3,845 27. 35.1 72.5 





—~NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——» RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 

(Shown in thousands) co -TO PREMIUMS EARNED-——— 

1949 5 1952 1948 1949 1950 195] 1952 Aver. 

Northern (New York) .... 3: 1,965 2,72. 3,517 34.5 42.0 95.7 . 38.1 59.9 
North River . 1,908 d 2,428 38.7 35.2 . 49, 43.8 51.2 
Northwestern National .... 2,100 d 53. 2.881 44.9 33.8 5. : 38.3 50.2 
Pacific National Fire ...... 5 1,965 ‘ : 2,698 34.9 25.4 59. 5. 35.4 40.8 
Phoenix (Conn.) 2,967 3 : 4535 S18 406 3. 35.1 55.8 


Prov/dence Washington ... 1,630 1,466 5 2,974 40.8 33.8 J. 39. 38.3 47.6 
Republic (Texas) 1,707 2,134 i ; 3,701 258 28.0 20. 31606 (V6 
Roygl-Liverpool Group .... 8,880 9,529 % 535 12,742 35.7 17.0 x 7 39.7 56.3 
St. iif Fire & Marine .... 2,862 3,2 K i. i 4,624 40.7 49,7 


se 
sit 


Secyrity Group 1585 «1.72 2302 5999 318 4 SBi 408 


Springfield Fire & Marine . 3,961 4,104 i 5,047 §,212 57.9 49.2 
Swiss Reinsurance 3,308 3,703 ‘ is 4.685 ®9 339 
T ravele rs Fire 3,245 3,767 4,65 5,5. 5,768 40.4 35.0 
U. 5. i eelity & Guaranty .. 1,400 2,003 5 2,935 3,538 10.5 36.6 


Ul S 3,39] 3,773 392 ; 802 38.9 35.7 


Totals and Averages ..... $132,110 $147,279 $169,754 $196,470 $213,549 3.2 37.0 
Premiums Earned $107,088 $124,500 $138,518 $160,082 $182,290 


Loss Adjustment Expenses (Estimated at 15% of pure losses) ; 5 5.6 


mw 


mri 
si 


ne ee 


wn 


Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned ... 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Estimated) .... 


Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 


INLAND MARINE 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN— RATIO LOSSES ING 
(Shown in Thousands) T *"REMIUMS EA 

1948 1949 1950 1951 5 1950 =: 1951 

Aetna (lire) Group $8,704 $9,442 $10,201 = $10,677 285 43.2 $3.9 
American Group (Newark) 4,214 4,928 5,166 5,563 532 5. ! 43.0 60.2 
\utomobile Insurance 6,714 7.857 8,240 9.135 ; 37. 39.5 42.0 
toston Insurance . 1,875 2,130 2,359 2,533 3, ; . 47.8 62.3 
Camden Fire 1,371 1,309 1,389 1,475 r “ } 50.9 50.4 


Centennial Insurance 956 954 ,255 1,210 i 58. 51.6 7 


’ 4a 
Commercial Union Assur. .. 1,608 1,513 ‘ 1,649 5. 33. 39.7 38 t 
Connecticut Fire 3,000 AI. 3,41 ; 38. 388 479 
Continental Insurance 3, 4,441 ‘ 4,485 65 . 43.4 50.9 
Federal Insurance 335 1,315 3§ 1,560 é 4. 37. 41.9 53.1 


Fidelity -Phenix Fire verde 3,72: 3,979 3,722 3,840 
Fire Association Group ... 3,15 3,338 3 3,750 
Vireman’s Fund Group .... : 13,732 ‘ 16.278 
Firemen’s Insurance a 2,604 ae 2,571 


General Ins. of America .. 1,885 2,329 


57.7 
58.4 
53.3 
53.2 
48.2 


i a 
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Glens Falls Group 2, 3,304 d 3,538 3,982 52.5 39. 4. 47.1 
Great American Insurance .. 682 3,208 : 3,461 3.0: 51, 52. 57. 56.5 


Hanover Fire KR 1,494 1,484 5: 5. 36. * 54.7 
Hartford Fire pie 12,658 51, 51, 52.1 


Home Insurance 462 16,899 , 20925 50.0 


{nsurance Co. of N. A. .. 755 9 808 A J 13,618 35 45. 3: 51.3 
National of Hartford Group 2,944 2,935 3,3% 4,580 5. & §2. 

National Surety Group .... 1,801 2,082 : ,9! 2,059 44. 2. 50.4 
National Union .. ‘ 2,342 2,447 a 2, 2,968 5 51.9 
Northern Assurance 1,020 1,059 2 1,16) i 56.2 


Phoenix (Conn.) . 4,674 4,971 5,22. 5,7 5,961 5 38.5 38, 47.9 
Providence Washington ... 3,949 4.15) SS 3, 4637 
Royal Insurance aes 1,110 1,111 , ,142 1,184 5 ‘ 50.6 
St. Paul Fire & Marine .... 5,898 5.981 22 9.099 9717 
Security Group ..... 1,341 987 ’ 1,025 1,229 


Springfield Fire & Marine 1,978 1,998 2,205 2.7% 
Z ‘ravelers Fire 4,004 5,104 5, 6,077 7,203 

S. Fideiity & Guaranty 1415 1,488 d 1,606 2,033 
ty S. Fire 1937 2,386 2\8 2,486 2043 
Westchester Fire .. 1,642 2,105 932 2,196 2,356 


Totals and Aver: ges | M4, 247 $\48,603 $160,424 $170213 $\847M 
Premiums Earned .. $127,764 $139,208 $147,607 $163,282 $174,247 
Loss Adjustment Expenses (E stimated at 12% of pure losses) , 
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Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Farned 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Estimated) 


Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 





AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 


r-———-NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——_. RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 


(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED-—— 

1948 1949 1950 195] 1952 1949 1950 1951 1952 Aver. 

Aetna Casualty & Surety .. $23,128 $25,500 $26,556 $30,246 $37,339 45.8 47.0 52.5 51.8 9.1 
Aetna (Fire) Group ..... 7,443 8121 8 894 10,761 10,453 S19 548 627 59.6 
Allstate Insurance LP 15,890 21,161 30,872 39,966 56,139 45. 37.4 43.0 51.5 44.6 
American Automobile ‘ 15,223 16,467 18,098 18,331 20,148 ‘ 46.8 60.7 49,3 51.1 
American Casualty 2,012 3414 5,108 6,510 6,290 445 35.) 55.4 53.3 


American Fidelity & Cas. .. 7,540 10,904 10,313 10,818 13,634 61.1 473 666 588 
American Motorists ....... 5,664 6,768 7,390 8,082 9,140 479 468 559 538 
American Surety Group ... 10,665 10,645 9,927 10,617 9,661 z 64.7 69.5 65.7 65.7 
Commercial Insurance ... 8,209 8,480 8,769 9,639 8,555 50.0 57.4 63.0 678 
Continental Casualty ...... 10,775 10,940 12,344 14,403 13,840 5.! 476 530 702 696 


Employers’ Liability 9,904 9,927 10,522 11,523 12,764 51. 469 562 660 565 
Employers Reinsurance .... 11,600 10,698 8,227 6,356 4,085 761 83.4 135.3 71.9 
Fidelity & Casualty , 19,943 21,643 22,013 25,908 35,112 56. 48.6 54.2 68.8 59.4 
Fireman’s Fund Group ... 8,752 10,530 10,900 12,538 13,874 58.5 300 6544009 


: 50. 74.2 
General Accident : 13,431 14,313 13,373 15,291 18,512 53. 44.3 


54.2 51.0 
General Casualty of America 6,392 7,136 8,030 9934 13,060 & 38.3 iS 52.2 641 
General Reinsurance 6,013 4,249 4,377 4,457 6,602 76. 79.7 5. 79.1 676 
Glens Falls Group ......... 4.801 5,769 6,877 8,177 10,640 f 44.9 E 55.4 52.4 
Great American Indemnity 9218 9 979 10,815 12,501 11,889 54. 492 50. 554 60.3 
Hartford Accident 32,010 35,512 37,946 44,602 51,458 60.6 64.2 


Home Indemnity ; 5,357 6,646 8,794 12,855 12,593 38. 5). 56.0 705 
Indemnity Ins. of N. A. ... 11,204 11,156 12,018 13,124 17,193 55. 5. s 61.7 49 
Maryland Casualty WP 13,472 14,781 15,615 17,391 19,081 56.6 4. oY. 59.5 51.7 
Massachusetts Bonding .... 8,104 8,392 8,865 9,274 9,526 52. . 70.7 60.6 
Metropolitan Casualty ... 8,784 8,333 8,014 8,595 7,511 59. 55. 53.2 65.3 


New Amsterdam Casualty 9,208 9.575 10,155 11,851 14,617 is 2 56. 58.2 56.1 
North American Casualty .. 6,929 7,588 5,627 5,138 6,781 : 2 : 69.9 67.3 
Ohio Casualty 6,800 ? 427 9.857 9,357 11,581 34. ; 51.5 
Pacific Indemnity eo i‘ 5,834 5,599 5,169 5,487 6,776 a : ; 628 700 
Royal-Liverpool Group ; 19,404 21 843 22,881 28,321 36,677 : 4), 99.2 61.3 


64.2 55.0 
64.0 592 

67.3 
68: 8 64.5 


75.1 


St. Paul Mercury Indemnity 8,361 8,849 9,139 10,432 12,534 
Standard Accident ... 9,616 11,580 14,909 17,566 20,793 
Travelers Insurance . ; 35,014 39,197 42,945 51,241 65,291 
U.S cb ae & Guaranty 23,206 27,019 27,785 30,672 36,697 


Zurich General Accident ... 9 581 10,344 9120 10,072 13.278 


Totals and Averages .. $409,577 $452,485 $482,244 $552,036 $654,124 
Premiums Earned . $383,213 $432,478 $464,409 $518,187 $612,333 


tn | nyu 
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Loss Adjustment Expenses (Based on Industry Averages) . : 12.1 
Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned ; 66.4 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Industry Averages) 34. 34. 34.1 


Combined Loss and Expense: Ratio 98.8 5. 100.5 


AUTOMOBILE PROPERTY DAMAGE 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN—\ RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) TO, REMIUMS EARNE | green, 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Aetna Casualty & Surety . $10,917 $12,436 = $13,200 $18,422 402 
Aetna (Fire) Group ...... 3,390 3,823 4,268 4,907 51.3 
Allstate Insurance ........ 7,086 9,502 14,218 24,959 48.8 
American Automobile Ins, 7,902 8,847 9,900 10,019 10,858 
American Casualty 3,075 3,628 3,739 3,472 3,601 


American Employers’ 32 2,425 2,694 2.851 
American Fidelity & Cas ; 3,891 3,773 4,339 
American Group (Newark) a 2,073 2,422 3,147 


American Motorists ..... A. 3,090 3,475 3,714 


American Surety Group ... 5,1! 5,129 4,924 5,230 


BE 


n> 
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Continental Casualty 5, 5,594 6,382 7332 
Employers’ Liability 4, 4,998 5,481 5,924 
Fidelity & Casualty 9,339 10,742 11,128 12,885 
Fireman's Fund Group 4,260 5,392 5,466 6,107 
General Accident 6,055 7,208 6,873 7,806 


Awso-GS no 
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General Casualty of America 3,50] 4,097 4,593 5,472 
Glens Falls Group : .278 2,790 3,445 4,012 
Great American Indemnity 2 yor ple? S838 
Hartford Accident ...... 4 17,4. 54: 22,916 
Home Indemnity s 8 3,515 4,501 6,313 
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Indemnity Ins. of N. A, .. 
London Guarantee & Ace. .. 
Loyalty Group 

Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding .... 


New Amsterdam Casualty 
Ohio Casualty _ 

Pacific Indemnity 
Royal-Liverpool Group 

St. Paul Mercury Indemnity 


Standard Accident 
Travelers Indemnity 

U. 5. Casualty 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 


Zurich General Accident 


‘Totals and Averages 
Premiums Earned 


rc 


1948 
5,482 
1,369 
6,625 
6,467 
3,494 


4,392 
5,382 
3,285 
9153 
4,319 


4.058 
18,768 
2,425 
11,194 
4,429 


$196,173 
$178,285 


(Shown in thousands) 


1949 
5,966 
1,548 
8,649 
7,407 
3,719 


4683 
5,986 
3,437 
10,532 
4,875 


4,482 
22,396 
2,488 
13,530 
4,890 


$225,498 
$214,725 


1950 
6,158 
1.733 
8,713 
8101 
4,136 


5,086 
6,161 
3,390 
11,348 
5,042 


4801 
24,847 
2,602 
14,258 


4,750 


$246,338 
$236,948 


Loss Adjustment Expenses (Based on Industry Averages) 


1951 

{ ,709 
2,295 
9676 
9,005 
4,258 


5,836 
6,526 
3,360 
13,796 


5,635 


5,594 
28,873 
2,872 
15,859 
5,303 


$280,929 
$265,101 


Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Underwriting Expense Ratio to Premiums Written (Industry 


Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 


Averages ) 


—-NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN———, 


1952 
8,000 
2,744 

12,514 
9 891 
4,654 


7,217 
8,117 
3,640 
17,628 


6,707 


5,845 
36,336 
3,579 
19,124 
6,840 


$333,995 
$312 2'78 37 


RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
TO PREMIUMS EARNED— 


19048 
57.1 

OOD 
63.7 
56.3 


444 


67.1 
46.1 
O00 
62.2 
§1.2 


53.3 
60.1 
73.0 
63.4 


69.1 


1949 
45.3 
51.9 
64.2 
51.0 
49.6 


58.6 
41.1 
48.2 


50.8 


53.2 


1951 1952 
60.0 62.1 


57.6 


46.4 


50.3 


769 
36.0 


112.9 
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AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN-— 


RATIO LOSSES 
(Shown in Thousands) 


INCURRED 


Aetna (Fire) Group 
Allstate Fire 

American Automobile 
American Group UNewark) 
American Surety Group ... 


Automobile Insurance 
Continental Insurance 
Emmco Insurance 
Employers’ Fire 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 


Fire Association Group 
Fireman’s Fund Group .... 
Firemen’s Insurance 
General Exchange 

General Ins. of America 


Glens Falls Group 

Great American Insurance .. 
Hanover Fire 

Hartford Fire 

Home Insurance 


Insurance Co. of N. A. .... 
Motors Insurance 
National of Hartford Group 
National Union Fi 
Northern (N. Y 


Pacific Fire 

Pacific Indemnity 

Potomac Insurance ........ 
Royal-Liverpool Group .... 
St. Paul Fire & Marine .... 


Service Fire 

Springfield Fire & Marine 
Travelers Fire 

Travelers Indemnity 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty .. 
Totals and Averages 


Premiums Earned 


Loss 


1948 
$9,743 
1,339 
7,880 
9.488 
5,114 


16,358 
13,362 
10,343 

3,801 
12,418 


4,815 
12,994 
9,380 
45,881 
6,584 


5.681 
6,724 
3,402 
24,668 
16,357 


10,143 
12,374 
8,961 
3,068 
4,018 


2,832 
5,871 
2,224 
10,826 


10,425 


23,659 
4,190 
9 466 

16,802 


7,243 


$358,434 
$314,113 


1949 
$10,165 
4,373 
12,527 
9,240 


5,124 


18,310 
16,214 
13,786 

4,632 
14,941 


5,334 
15,994 
8,548 
79,006 
7,524 


6,459 
6,829 
3,000 
28,031 
18,426 


1),192 
25,578 
8,939 
3,533 
4,682 


3,181 
5¢ 73 
2.420 
13,427 
10,706 


38,514 
4,500 
10,669 
19,223 
8,759 


$460,125 
$386,094 


1950 
$10,238 
7,834 
13,940 
10,340 
4,659 


18,795 
15,678 
19.054 

5,598 
14,602 


5,230 
15,667 
8,399 
96,521 
8,962 


7,081 
7,798 
3,584 
28,597 
19 907 


10,946 
31,241 
8.893 
3,678 
4681 


3,351 
5,804 
3,562 
14,984 
10,315 


38,358 

5,150 
10,925 
20.919 


9.054 


$504,345 
$460,051 


Adjustment Expenses (Estimated at 15% of pure losses) 


195] 
$11,167 
8,937 
13,440 
10,842 
4,616 


20,305 
14,422 
14,922 

5,635 
13,195 


5,202 
16,652 
8.810 
87,748 
10,445 


8,404 
8,605 
3,670 
30,683 
21,859 


10,025 
24,260 
)) 497 
4,098 
4,944 


3,320 
5,090 
4.086 
17,590 
10,688 


36,664 

1.736 
12,152 
24,069 


14,550 


$505,328 


$510,334 


Loss and Loss Adjustment E xpense Ratio to Premiums Earned 


Underwriting Expenses to Premium Written 


Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 


(Fstimated) 


1952 
$11,639 
14,193 
13,277 
11,049 
4,198 


22,823 
14,257 
25,490 

5,411 


11,980 


6,035 
17,685 
8,942 
119,028 
11,954 


10,000 
9,309 
3,940 

36,244 

21,137 


11,29) 
28,415 
10,845 
4,603 
5,372 


3,884 
5,061 
4815 
20,473 
11,654 


45,079 


$600,332 
$546,621 


TO PREMIUMS EARNED 


1949 
%4 
29.7 
30.1 
42.3 
46.0 


30,2 
10.9 
46.7 
30.3 
43.2 


38.1 
39.3 
35.1 
39.1 
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1950 
39.1 
35.8 
36.4 
46.0 
42.6 


33.2 
40.5 
47.3 
35.9 
41.1 


41.9 
42.0 
40,7 
44.1 
34.2 


1951 
48.9 


1952 
46.0 
42.0 
38.1 
50.2 
17.8 


39.6 
50.0 
65.1 


448 
17.7 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——— RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 

(Shown in Thousands ) TO PREMIUMS EARNED- 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Aetna Casualty & Surety .. $25,385 $21,916 22,268 $27,944 $33,743 53.2 63.7 66.5 59.1 
Aetna (Fire) Group 5,2 4,960 4,935 5,729 5,699 50.4 60,2 59.0 61.9 


American Automobile Ins ’, 5.077 5,533 5,920 6,424 59.7 56.2 71.0 61.4 
American Employers’ Fe 86! 3,845 3,581 4,134 4,273 42.1 63.9 62.5 49.5 
American Motorists 5,45 6,300 5,348 7,315 8,003 527 64.0 60.2 626 


Associated Indemnity 9,846 8,255 7,787 8,625 7,291 55.1 58.2 774 71.0 
Bituminous Casualty 11,375 10,337 9,729 10,538 12,310 Ju 49.5 56.1 66.4 ol.l 
California ( ompensation 6,833 6,246 5,834 6,419 5,847 51.6 49.4 59.6 60.3 
Coal Operators Casualty 7,791 6,070 6,830 6,497 5,764 59.0 64.2 71.5 66.6 
Continental Casualty 10,219 9553 9571 9,569 8,099 55.6 64.9 61.5 66.8 


Employers’ Liability — 15,263 12,334 11,815 13,208 14,150 48,7 61,3 648 56.1 
Videlity & Casualty 15,396 16,341 14,480 16.517 21,419 53.9 635 792 68.4 
Fireman’s Fund Group 6,290 5,994 5,357 5,951 7,668 s 46.0 59.5 63.7 70.0 
General Accident 7,778 6,954 6,037 6,300 7,139 483 627 655 695 
Glens Falls Group i. ; 3,406 3,86) 4,227 4,909 45.8 52.6 66.3 58.6 


Great American Indemnity SA 5,380 5,170 5,604 6,265 61.2 60.2 60.2 60.8 
Hartford Accident 30,359 5 27,088 31,696 36,009 54.6 58.8 ; 68.2 
Indemnity Ins. of N. A 37: 7,567 9,359 13,308 50.4 62.3 508 
Industrial Indemnity é Z 21,729 21,273 19,731 539 583 X 60.4 
London Guarantee & Act 4764 46. 4,163 3,032 3,615 ; 62.3 55. 
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Maryland Casualty 14.900 14,369 13,448 
Massachusetts Bonding 7,178 5,839 5,653 
New Amsterdam Casualty 9110 9,006 8,523 
New Jersey Mfrs. Cas 10,419 9717 8,692 


Pacific Employers 15,124 14,265 13,291 
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Pacific Indemnity ; 5,510 4,905 4,977 
Pa. Mfrs. Assn. Cas 9,010 9,470 8,599 
Royal-Liverpool Group . 18,051 16,897 15,195 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 1,077 4,561 4,275 
Standard Accident 9,412 8,400 7,925 
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4 


55.9 
62.4 
57.4 
53.0 
64.7 


64.7 
63.0 
57.7 
61.2 


59.8 
60.7 
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Travelers Indemnity 4,769 4,999 4,347 5,731 
Travelers Insurarice 41,617 39,348 37,706 46,290 oye W.. 
U. S. Casualty ... 4,809 4,920 4,366 4,713 5,67. 50.0 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty 19,729 22,504 21,731 23,706 27, 50.9 
Zurich General Accident . 10,334 10,665 10,178 10,841 3, 66.0 


Totals and Averages $380,869 $372,004 $357,589 $407,458 $458,523 
Premiums Earned ..... $366,153 $365,032 $354,653 $449 468 


Loss Adjustment Expenses (Based on Industry Averages) 
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Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Underwriting Expenses to Premiums Written (Industry Averages) 


Combined Loss and Expense Ratio Saw ae oe aon és 5 ai be a 96.0 


LIABILITY OTHER THAN AUTO 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN —_ RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 

(Shown in Thousands) - TO PREMIUMS EARNED— ~ 

1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 19499 19501951 1952 Aver. 

Aetna Casualty & Surety $10,837 $12,304 $14,150 $16,337 39.5 31.1 47.3 43.3 408 
Aetna (Fire) Group 2,492 2, 3,058 3,600 3,453 42.8 43.4 46.6 51.2 45.9 
American Automobile Ins 3,137 3,52 4,074 3,043 4,050 45.9 61.4 343 41.9 
American Employers’ 1,910 8 2,187 yA 2,658 3. 35.0 59.4 55 44.9 
American Group (Newark) 1,600 327 1,536 92 2,295 3a: 53.0 46.4 
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American Surety Group 3,419 3,37: 3,325 a 3,780 
Commercial Insurance 1,760 935 2,038 - 2,558 
Continental Casualty 4614 58. 5,406 5 4,714 
Employers’ Liability 5,588 5; 5,595 5,975 6,443 
Fidelity & Casualty 6,735 7,497 275 11,153 


49.0 
§3.2 
49.0 
40.1 
445 


Fireman’s Fund Group 3, ‘ 3,716 e 4,996 * 51. x 5.1 53.0 
General Accident Jos 3, 3,610 Kt 4,554 J. 3/. 31. 37: 39.2 36.8 
General Casualty of America , 2,35 2,551 3,0: 3,786 32. 30. 35. 47.5 35.7 
Glens Falls Group : alee 2,729 be 3,000 . 33,8 * ; 5. 39.0 
Great American Indemnity ; 31. 3,266 3, 3,892 45. 39. 55.3 44.5 


MmINID> wm 


Hartford Accident 2,4; 13,671 14,281 2 17,966 ‘. 51. 3. 51.6 
Home Indemnity , 1,950 2,669 3, 3,765 ; 
Indemnity Ins. of N. A 507 7,288 8,177 i 12,103 

London Guarantee & Ac¢ i 1,601 1,439 : 2.106 

Marvland Casualty 5,63 5,367 5,890 6,435 7,404 





NET PREMIUMS WR 

(Shown in thousands) 
1949 1950 
3,089 3,377 
2,028 2,089 
4,952 5,266 
1295 1,802 
1,728 1,902 


1,679 2,020 
8,306 8,671 
4,108 4,674 
3,303 3,507 
3,195 4,478 


12,466 
2,004 
12,096 
1,222 
4.249 


1 Jn 
Massachusetts Bonding .... 
Metropolitan Casualty 
New Amsterdam Casualty . 
Ocean Acc, Guarantee 
Ohio Casualty 


Pacific Indemnity ...+.+.4+ 
Royal-Liverpoo) Group .... 
St. Paul Mercury Indem. .. 
Standard Accident 
Travelers Indemnity 


Travelers Insurance 

U. S. Casualty 

U. 5. Fidelity & Guaranty .. 
Western Casualty & Surety 
Zurich General Accident 4,077 
Totals and Averages $148,373 
Premiums Earned . $141,546 
Loss Adjustment Expenses (Based 


$154,706 $166,506 
$147,257 $156,194 


1 Industry Averages) 

Loss and Loss Adjustment Expense Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Underwriting Expenses to Premiums Written (Industry Averages 
Combined Loss and Expense Ratio 


AUTOMOBILE PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


Net premiums written on automobile physical damage 
coverages by stock fire and casualty companies jumped 
nearly 20% in 1952 to reach almost $1,200 million. 
This is a far cry from the $155 million written in 1943, 
the war-time low, Disastrous underwriting experience 
immediately after the war, caused by the resumption of 
full-scale driving and skyrocketing repair costs, jumped 
the loss ratio (including loss adjustment expenses) to 
around 80% in 1945, 

Substantially higher rates and high dollar values on 
the record number of new cars produced in the post- 
war years were primarily responsible for the subsequent 
rapid growth in premium volume and improved under- 
writing results. By 1949 the incurred loss ratio, includ 
ing estimated loss adjustment expenses, dropped to a 
record low of only 43.6%. Lower rates, coupled with 
sharply rising loss costs, forced the loss ratio up four 
points in 1950 and an additional ten points in 1951. 
Experience leveled off in 1952 with the loss ratio up 
only one point to 58.2% 


fo which left the line comfortably 


in the black on a countrywide basis. The outlook for 
1953 remains favorable. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Volume of workmen’s compensation insurance writ 
ten, which had declined moderately in 1949 and 1950, 
advanced by better than 12% in both 1951 and 1952 to 
reach an all-time high of more than $570 million in the 
stock company field. This compares to less than $90 
million written in 1933. The remarkably good under 
writing in 1947, 1948 and 1949 set the stage for rate 
decreases just at the time another round of inflation 
forced up medical and hospital costs. The deterioration 
in underwriting experience was abrupt and startling 
the loss ratio, including loss adjustment expenses, 
jumped nine points in 1950 and another seven points in 
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ITTEN RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
TO PREMIUMS EARNED— 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
529 462 605 56.9 
52.0 2.5 53.9 
379 38.9 48.0 
39.3 458 38.9 
31.3 24.3 35.6 


73.1 
36.2 
48.8 
31.5 
31.0 


1951 
4,137 


1952 
3,89] 
2.615 
7,383 
1,659 
2,436 


1948 
50.5 
19.5 
464 
40.1 


22.9 


2,860) 
12,859 
6,040 
4.163 


5,012 


68.9 


50.2 


68.6 
39.3 
Sa 
31.7 
10.6 
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46.0 
45.5 
39.6 
340 
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5,841 
4,128 
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16,955 17,822 
2,939 
15,635 
1,955 
7,786 


54.4 
37.0 
42.5 
34.7 
51.6 


50.7 
56.9 
58.3 
32.9 
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15.1 


58.2 
44.8 


14,7 


65.0 
42.8 


13.4 


504 


) 43.0 


103.0 102.4 


107.8 


1951 to bring the ratio to 76.9% and place the line in 
the red, The alarming trend was reversed in 1952 with 
a decline of better than three points in the loss ratio. 

\ number of steps were taken in 1952 which laid the 
foundation for further improvement in experience in 
1953, Rate increases, ranging up to 20%, were obtained 
in a majority of states with only nine revisions involving 
rate decreases. Additional states accepted a loading 
factor of two and a half points for profit and contin 
gencies reducing the number of states without such a 
factor to ten. Eleven states approved a $10 expense 
constant on risks with premiums less than $500, bringing 
the jurisdictions now allowing this to 39. Only eight 
States have not accepted the interstate experience rating 
plan. 


LIABILITY OTHER THAN AUTO 


Premium writings on liability other than auto insur 
ance increased by about 14% in 1952 to reach an 
estimated $340 million in the stock company field. 
except for the early 1930's the line has been consistently 
profitable until the last few years. Inflation in claim 
costs began to be felt in 1948 but it was 1950 before the 
line went into the red. Experience continued to deterio- 
rate until by 1952 there was an indicated estimated 
underwriting loss of about 8%. 

Substantial rate increases were secured in 1951 and 
1952 on coverages written on a fixed exposure basis, 
particularly area and frontage. Rate increases on these 
classifications were approved in forty-four rating juris 
dictions amounting to 26.6% on a countrywide basis 
and equivalent to 16.6% for all owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ liability insurance. Higher excess limits rates 
on bodily injury liability were adopted in all states and 
territories except Virginia. Underwriting experience 
improved in the latter part of 1952 and is expected to 
improve further in 1953 as the higher rates become more 
fully reflected in earned premiums. 





Law of Numbers—from page 3) 


probability to the statistics of the 
fire insurance business. A very con- 
siderable amount of thought has 
been given to these applications but 
no one who has worked in the field 
would dare to claim that he has any 
great knowledge of the subject. 
Many fallacious conclusions are 
drawn from samples which, because 
of incorrect sampling or because of 
their small size, do not justify the 
conclusions On the other 
hand, much labor has been spent in 
extracting samples larger than are 
necessary for the purpose on hand. 
Where samples 


drawn. 


can be obtained by 
running punched cards, the labor in- 
volved in a large sample may not be 
too important; but where informa- 
tion has to be extracted by hand from 
a company’s records, the problem of 
determining the correct size for the 
sample is most important. 

Let us first consider the problem 
of determining by sampling a simple 
proportion. For example, we might 
wish to determine what proportion 
of fire insurance policies on dwell- 
ings covered properties with unap- 
proved roofs. Since the proportion 


will vary from state to state and 
between town and country agencies, 
stratified sampling is necessary. Let 
us assume that we first take a sample 
of one hundred dwelling policies and 
we find that nine of these have un- 
approved roofs. What conclusions 
draw this 
clearly the true percentage may dif- 
fer from 9% but by how much is it 


likely to differ ? 


can we from figure ; 


A Simple Rule 


Probability theory provides a very 
simple rule which can be readily 
applied in such cases. Provided, as 
in this case, we are dealing with 
individual events whose occurrence 
is fairly infrequent, we can say that 
in about 70% of the cases the varia- 
tion due to chance will be less than 
the square root of the number ob- 
served. Thus we can say in this 
case that it is fairly probable that 
the number found in similar samples 
of one hundred cases will be in the 
range nine plus or minus the square 
root of nine. That is in the range 
six to twelve. Hence it is fairly 
probable that the true percentage 
lies in the range 6% to 12%. If we 
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had taken a sample of 1,000 cases 
and found 90 unapproved roofs, we 
could say since the square root of 
90 is a little under 10, that it is fairly 
probable that the number found in 
similar samples of 1,000 will be in 
the range 90 plus or minus 10. In 
other words that the true percentage 
lies in the range of 8% to 10%. 
Hence we can in such cases readily 
determine the correct size of sample 
to give any degree of accuracy. 

Unfortunately most sampling 
problems are more complex and do 
not involve a simple proportion. 
Where we wish to determine an aver- 
age size of loss, or a distribution of 
business by amount of insurance 
there is no simple rule to determine 
the accuracy of our results. How- 
ever, there is a very useful procedure 
which is always worth employing. 
Suppose we decide to use a sample 
of 1,000 cases for a certain investi- 
gation. It requires no more work 
to prepare instead, two samples of 
500 cases each. If each of these 
samples is investigated separately 
and compared with the combined 
result we get some idea how much 
variation can be expected between 
samples of this size and hence the 
accuracy of our results. 

The application of probability 
theory to fire insurance statistics 
presents real difficulties when we 
come to consider two other impor- 
tant groups of problems. The first 
group is concerned with the stability 
of a company and embraces such 
problems as line levels, reinsurance 
requirements and surplus require- 
ments for solvency. The second 
group embraces those problems 
which can arise in rate-making and 
includes such problems as the credi- 
bility of classified loss experience. 


Treatment Abroad 


In this former group of problems 
very little work has been done in 
the United States and Great Britain 
although more has been done on the 
Continent of Europe. In Finland, 
for example, it is proposed that the 
minimum capital requirements of an 
insurance company should be fixed 
by law, using the results of calcula- 
tions based on probability theory. 
Even the text book issued by the 
Russian monopolistic state insurance 
organization discusses the necessity 
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for reinsurance by reference to prob- 
ability theory. In Holland and some 
other European countries the insur- 
ance companies have convinced the 
taxation authorities that they should 
be allowed to set up stabilization 
reserves, prior to taxation, calculated 
on the same underlying principles. 
The theoretical solution of these 
problems presents enormous difficul- 
ties and the solutions that have been 
developed, because they ignore cer- 
tain important practical considera- 
tions, are probably no more satisfac- 
tory than the arbitrary methods 
more generally employed. What is 
required, and what is so difficult, 
is that blend of practical and theoret- 
ical considerations which has not yet 
been achieved but which, I hope 
will come in the future. 


Practical Considerations 


Let us list briefly some of these 
practical considerations that upset 
much theoretical work. 
have the problem of secular trends, 
changes in the amount and frequency 
of losses which arise as a result of 
changing economic conditions. Some 
classifications show much 
marked variation in their 


First we 


more 
loss €x- 
perience according to economic con 
than Habitational 
risks are normally the most stable 
group. From this group we must, 


ditions others. 


however, exclude farms which prior 
to price support programs showed 
marked fluctuation with economic 
conditions, The experience of manu- 
facturing special hazards is vulner 
able to adverse economic conditions 
because under economic stress night 
watchmen and similar protection 
measures are relaxed and careless 
ness is more common. At the present 
time the experience of the cinematic 
industry which is under some eco 
nomic strain gives cause for concern. 

Secondly, we have the catastrophe 
problem, no longer of great impor- 
tance in fire insurance, but of enor- 
mous importance in allied lines in- 
surance which embrace windstorm, 
earthquake and explosion. Further, 
when we consider line levels, prin 
ciples which are theoretically sound 
are completely upset by production 
problems. Our rating systems are 
business in 

some. territories 
is more profitable than others. In 


not perfect and some 


classifications and 
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contracts covering 


MULTIPLE LINES 
constitute a nationwide 
service available at each 


of our Regional Offices. 


Reinsurance 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


order to control the relative volume 
of business in various classifications, 
line levels may be fixed which have 
no relation to those required on 
probability theory to keep the com- 
pany stable from the effects of chance 
fluctuation. There is a great oppor- 
tunity for research in these fields of 
fire insurance. 


Rate Making 


Finally, there is the problem of 
fire insurance rate making. In using 
the term rate-maker, we do not refer 
to the person who by application of a 
rating schedule develops the rate tor 
We have in 


an individual property. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


mind the officials of rating organiza 
tions and advisory bureaus who pro 
duce the scales of minimum rates 
and who develop the rating schedules 
lhese 
They have not 


statistics avail 


and fix the key rates 
have a difficult task 
only to consider the 
able but also to take into account 
all those other factors, such as eco 


men 


nomic trends, which, although they 
can rarely be expressed in simple 
figures, are just as important if sat 
isfactory rates are to be developed 
The 


volve, therefore, the combining of 


processes of rate-making in 
a vast amount of knowledge which 
we call judgement. This process can 


Cc nt 


ed on the next page) 
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Law of Numbers—Continued 


hardly be described step by step. 
The rate-maker excellent 
job, so long as he is not asked to 
set out in too much detail exactly 
how he comes to his final rate. 
There are instances, such as in work- 
men’s compensation, unsatis- 
factory rates have resulted from too 
great an attention to detail and too 
little attention to broad principles, 
It behooves officials of insurance 
departments to give particular at- 
tention to this aspect of rate-making 
in applying their great rates regu- 
lating powers. 


does an 


where 


It is with some concern that we 
have noted recently a tendency for 
regulating authorities to try and fix 
a standard of credibility to fire in- 
surance loss-ratios obtained from the 
classified experience developed by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, One insurance department 
has chosen the arbitrary standard of 
$5,000,000 in premium yolume for 
complete credibility in a classifica- 
tion. It is easy to demonstrate that 
credibility depends on the number 
of losses and hence a standard based 
on premium should vary 
markedly from one classification to 
' More important, 


volume 


another. however, 
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is the acceptance of the idea that 
fire insurance rates should be ad- 
justed upwards or downwards in a 
purely mechanical manner based on 
past loss experience, subject to a 
credibility factor. 

The majority of fire policies are 
not revised during their currency 
to correspond with changes in the 
amount of coverage and, since many 
fire policies are written on a three 
or five year term basis, earned pre- 
miums are a measure not of the ex- 
posures in the year but of exposures 
at an earlier date. A high proportion 
of fire losses are partial losses which 
depend in amount on the financial 
conditions at the time of loss re- 
gardless of the coverage. Hence 
changing economic conditions will 
affect the ratio of incurred losses 
to earned premiums even if there 
is no change in the true burning 
rate. The use of a five year average 
for rate-making is insufficient to 
smooth out economic cycles and a 
factor of judgment must be retained 
in order to develop rates which are 
adequate. 

Some insurance officials consider 
that because the application of scien- 
tific methods to fire insurance statis- 
tics is beset with difficulties the 
attempt is not worthwhile. To adopt 
this point of view would be a very 
shortsighted policy. The company 
which can make the most use of its 
statistics and which, by the use of 
a scientific approach to its problems, 
ean have a better knowledge of the 
business than others, will always 
have a competitive advantage. 


PROTEST COERCION 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 

Mutual Insurance Agents is 
conducting a strenuous campaign 
against lending institutions which 
interfere with the free choice of an 
insurance carrier on the part of their 
borrowers. It has supported the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in its investigation 
of possible infractions of the laws 
against the restraint of trade on the 
part of building and loan and other 
types of mortgage loan firms, The 
president of the association also has 
been conducting a speaking tour in 
support of this phase of the associa- 
tion’s activities. 
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PART I—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES (Continued) 


QUESTION 6 
While answering the alarm to 
the fire described in the previous 
question, a fire engine struck a pas- 
senger car which was _ illegally 
parked in a safety zone at a street 
intersection while its unlicensed 
driver was mailing a letter. The 
passenger car was owned by a part- 
nership and operated by a son of 
one of the partners with his father’s 
permission to take his fraternity 
brothers to a football game. The 
fire engine was wrecked and three 
of the firemen, and a passenger in 
the illegally parked car were injured. 
When the fire engine was deflected 
from its course, it hit and broke off 
a fire hydrant from which water 
and 
flooded the basement of a nearby 
building 


gushed for’ several hours 


damaging merchandise 
stored therein. 

The the named 
insured under a standard automobile 
liability policy covering bodily in- 
jury and property damage as well 
as medical payments. The partner- 
ship also carries comprehensive ma- 


terial 


partnership is 


insur- 
ance, A friend says the partner- 
ship’s insurer has no responsibility 
first, for bodily injury liability, 


property 


damage and collision 


damage liability or col- 
lision damage because its car was 
parked illegally, nor secondly, for 
medical payments to the injured 
passenger in its car and the injured 
firemen because an unlicensed 
driver parked the car. 

The owner of the water damaged 
merchandise his 
loss was covered under his fire pol- 
icy because the fire engine was an- 


said he _ believed 
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swering a fire alarm at the time of 
the accident. Another person in- 
formed him that in order to be cov- 
ered, he should have carried water 
damage insurance. 

Answer each of the foregoing 
contentions in terms of the policy 
provisions and their interpretation 
as they should be applied to the de- 
scribed circumstances. In the event 
any of the foregoing contentions 
are not the basis for determining 
responsibility of the insurer, your 


sense PIE 


DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to 
the June i952 Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter examinations 
given by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the oxaminees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each compos- 
ite aiwswer and present it in con- 
densed form. However, the content 
in some cases is more complete than 
was required for a high grade and 
answers have been given to all the 
questions even though the candidate 
had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
ere not necessarily perfect. Many of 
the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the answer and the 
evidence of intelligent application of 
a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and an- 
swers as a method of direct prepara- 
tion for the C. P. C. U. examinations. 
They may be useful as a guide to the 
type of questions asked and the con- 
tent of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a substitute 
for thorough study and mastery of 
the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum, 
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answer should make this point clear 
and indicate what the proper basis 
would be for determining respon- 
sibility. 


Answer 


It is not correct to contend that 
the partnership’s insurer has no 
responsibility for bodily injury and 
property damage liability nor for 
collision damage because its car was 
illegally parked. Since the driver 
was operating the vehicle with the 
proper permission of one of the 
members of the insured partner- 
ship, he himself qualified as an in- 
sured under the terms of the stand- 
ard automobile liability policy. The 
policy agrees to pay on behalf of 
the insured all sums which the in- 
sured shall become legally obligated 
to pay, by reason of the liability im- 
posed upon him by law, for bodily 
injury and property damage claims 
caused by accident and rising out 
of the ownership, maintenance or 
use of the insured automobile. The 
illegal act of the driver does not 
void the coverage. Automobile ac- 
cidents commonly result from illegal 
or improper acts and to deny cov- 
erage on such grounds would de- 
feat the very purpose for which the 
coverage is designed. Therefore, in 
this instance, if the driver is found 
legally liable for the injuries sus- 
tained by the firemen and for the 
damage to the truck, the hydrant 
and the merchandise, the partner- 
ship’s insurer will be obligated to 
settle the claims or protect the in- 
sured’s interest if settlement cannot 
be effected. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Yontinued 


C.P.C.U. Answers 


insurance 


the insured 
accidental] 


Collision covers direct 
damage to 


caused by with 


collision 


There 


polic y 


another objec t. 
sion in the 


is no provi 
permitting the 
msurer to deny coverage because of 
negligence or illegal the 
part of the driver. 

\s to medical payment 


acts on 
3, the 
driver has no 
insurer's promise to 
all reasonable medical, 


hospital and 


act 
of an unlicensed 
bearing on the 
pay for 
gical, 


sur 

professional 
nursing 
and 


ambulance 
subject to 
the cover 
occupants of 


Care as we} as 
funeral ex 
policy himits 


age applies 


pense Ss, 

hHloweve c. 
only to 
the insured vehicle 
will medical ex 
penses incurred by the injured hire 
men. to the 


made 


and in this case 
not respond for 
Payment 
senver will be 
legal liability 
The owner of the water damaged 
merchandise 


injured pas 


regardless of 


his be 


lief that his fire policy will cover 


his loss 


is mistaken in 


This policy responds only 


for direct and aceidental loss caused 


by fire or lightning. Wate1 


dam 


automobile 


age, Unless it results from attempts 
to extinguish a fire threatening the 
insured property, is not covered. 
Nor is the who stated that 
water damage insurance would have 
the Unless 
specifically endorsed to provide the 
the water damage 
loss caused by 
leakage or 


person 


covered Joss correct. 
coverage, 
excludes 


policy 
see yy age, 
water through 
foundations, base- 
sidewalk 


influx of 
building walls, 
ment 


lights, 


sidewalks or 
The merchandise owner's 
only chance to be reimbursed lies in 
filing suit in an effort to recover 
the 


floors, 


from negligent party. 


QUESTION 7 

‘Two 
“Are” 
him with a new radio for his 
mobile. Because of its bulk 


decided not to 
until after Christmas. 


days before Christmas, 
fellow employees presented 
auto- 
and 
take it 
When 
he returned to the office on Decem- 
ber 26, the radio had disappeared, 
“A” carried an automobile compre- 
hensive material damage policy and 


weight, he 
home 


also a residence and outside theft 


policy. 
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(a & b) With respect to each of 


the aforementioned 
ried by “A,” 


the 


coverages Car- 
present the interpre- 
specific policy provi 
sions which afford or deny coverage 
for his loss. 

(c) Would “A’s” loss have been 
covered under a personal property 
floater? State specifically why or 


why 


tation of 


not. 


(d) Lf the 


stre ved by fire in 


radio had been de- 
rs te would 
“A” have been covered under his 
dwelling contents policy? State 
cifically why or why not. 

{@) 


office, 
spe- 


To what extent do your an- 
swers to the other parts of this 
question indicate integration or lack 
of integration among the several 
policies that have mentioned. 
Be specific, 


been 


Answer 


(a & b) The automobile compre- 
hensive material damage policy in 


the condition ‘“Automobile 


defined” 
makes it clear that only its equip- 
ment and other equipment perma- 
nently attached to the automobile is 
insured. If it may be assumed that 
this radio has not yet become part 
of his car’s equipment there would 
be no coverage. 

Even the residence and 
outside theft policy specifically ex- 


cludes coverage 


though 


automobiles or 


the equipment thereof, the 


described would be 


on 
above 
covered 
if it is assumed that it has not yet 
become part of his car’s equipment. 

(c) The personal property floater 
has an exclusion similar to that of 
the residence and outside theft 
policy, except that equipment or fur- 
nishings of an automobile are cov- 


ered 


radio 


the car 
and actually on the residence prem 
If the radio has 
never become equipment of the car, 
it would not come 


when removed from 


ises of the insured. 


within the scope 
of the exclusion and would be cov- 
ered. 

(d) Although the dwelling con- 
tents policy specifically excludes cov- 
erage on motor vehicles, it does not 
mention equipment thereof. 
the circumstances — stated, 
would be coverage for the 
der the 10% 


away from the 


Under 
there 
radio un- 
option for property 
premises. 

The assumptions made in the 
answer to (a & b) and (c) would 
make it appear that complete in- 
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tegration of these policies had been 
achieved. However, it might be 
difficult in some cases to show 
certain articles normally 


that 
considered 
to be in the automobile accessory 
class had remained as personal prop- 
erty apart 
Therefore, 


the automobile. 
to achieve complete in 


trom 


tegration, it seems necessary to make 
specific reference to such unattached 
equipment in each of the policies 
mentioned, 


QUESTION 8 


(a & b) Ina state which uses the 


New York 1943 form of fire insur- 
ance policy, “B” is the sole owner of 
a mercantile business which he con- 
ducts in a building owned jointly by 
himself and his brother. “B” tele- 


phones his insurance man who its 


familiar with all of the 


tioned above 


facts men- 
, that he desires fire in- 


surance on the building and contents 


in an amount previously agreed 


upon between them and is told “You 


are bound.” Before a policy is issued 


the building and contents are dam 


aged by fire. 


(1) Is “B” 


If not, 


li so, why ? 
se specific. 


covered ? 
why not ? 

(2) If, prior to the fire, the policy 
had been issued naming “B”’ as the 
insured, would your answer be the 
same as in part (1) of this question ? 
Give reasons. 

(c) the 
relationship between “B” and his 
brother that is mentioned above, and 


Assume 


same business 


that a comprehensive general lia- 
bility policy had been issued to “fi,” 
as the named assured. Would the 
tailure to include “ brother as a 
named assured affect the liability of 
the insurer to defend the 


B’s” 


case, if 

“i” and his brother are sued jointly 
for bodily injury damages caused by 
an unrepaired sidewalk adjoining 
the building? Explain fully the rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Answer 


(a & b)(1) If the insurance man 
is an agent with power to bind, 
is covered. 
stated that 


Furthermore, since it is 
the agent knew all the 
facts, it 1s reasonable to assume that 
he would cover “B” and his brother 
on the ind “B” 
alone contents insurance as 
sole proprietor for the business. 


building insurance 
on the 
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produce greater sales volume by selling 
thoroughly complete insurance programs to 


all their customers and prospects. 


The Peerless “Simplifier” (for the sale of 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds) and the 
“Organizer” (for the sale of Fire, 


Casualty and Bonding protection) leave 


nothing to chance — nothing to 


memory. These two sales-producers / 


cover complete insurance program, 


ming so forcefully and logically , “ 


they are sure business builders’ 
whenever they are used, 


ee 


Zt 


KEENE, 


If the insurance man is a broker, 
he represents the insured, and there 
would be no coverage had 
secured binders proper in 


unless he 
for the 
from a company. 
No, the 1943 form is an “in 
terest policy” 
covered only 


surance 
(2) 
and “B” 
to the 
building. 
owner ot! 
there would be 
insurance on it 


would be 
extent of his 
Since “B” 
the 


interest in the 


is the sole business, 


no difference in the 
It should be men 
tioned, however, that inasmuch as 


NEW 


) By 


An Old New England Company # 


HAMPSHIRE 


the agent knew of “B's” intent to 
have the policy cover both his and 
his brother's 
an 


interest in the build 
ing, action for reformation of 
the contract might be successful and 
thereby make the company tully lia 
ble for the building 
{c) The company is obligated to 
defend behalf of the insured, 
is ” It is not obligated to defend 
‘B’s” brother. The CGL 
covers liability and defense 


loss on the 


on 


definitely 
for haz 


(Continued on page !06) 
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The Measured Effectiveness of Em- 
ployee Publications 


This study based on 1,800 per- 
sonal provides compa- 
rable data on readership, attitudes 
of reader and non-reader employees 
and readability of seven leading com- 
pany publications. 
questions as 
employees company publica- 
tions? How effective are these 
publications in combating rumor and 
correcting misinformation? How 
readable are such publications and 
what kinds of articles and format get 
maximum readership ? 

110 pages—$10 per copy. Avail- 
able from Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


interviews 


It answers such 
How thoroughly do 


read 


Workmen's Compensation Law 
Pamphlets 


These are supplements to the last 
editions of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion Jaw pamphlets of Kentucky and 
South Carolina, Included are the 
effect of the 1952 amendments for 
Kentucky and the 1951 amendments 
for South Carolina of the laws in 
those states, The pamphlets include 
texts of the amendments and anno- 
tations of recent decisions construing 
the law. 

30 cents per copy, available from 
editor, Law Publications, Assocta- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Compa- 
nies, 00 John Street, New Vork 38, 
New York. 


Agent's and Buyer's Guide 


The 1953 edition of this yearbook 
places emphasis upon survey insur- 
ing methods and markets for unusual 
coverages. The survey analyzer sec- 
tion presents in one convenient lay- 
out 
should be checked in any survey. 
There are 515 simple, easy-to-under- 
stand explanations of definitions of 


more than 500 points which 
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coverages. More than 150 lines 
which are not everyday matters with 
most insurance men are listed in the 
“Markets for Unusual Coverages” 
section, 

An additional section entitled 
“Illustrative Losses of 1952” has 
reports of actual losses covering 38 
insurable perils and 71 classes of 
victims. The company directory 
section lists information on territory, 
lines written, memberships in com- 
pany organizations and bureaus and 
participation in pools or underwrit- 
ing groups for special lines. 

$5 per copy, published by the 
National Underwriter Company, 420 
East Fourth Street, 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati 2, 


Assigned Risk Plans Analysis 


This is a revised single-page chart 
analysis of the automobile assigned 
risk plans now in effect in all of the 
United States and Hawaii. It con- 
tains eleven headings including such 
information as classes of risks, plans 
available to non-resident military 
personnel, requirements for an inves- 
tigation fee or deposit premium, 
when the policy must be issued. 





OM GEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 


William P. Pease 
manager 
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re 


BOULEVARD 


FLORID 


surcharges, period of assignment and 
unusual features. A list of names 
and addresses of the managers of 
the various plans is included. 

15 cents each, published by the 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, New York. 


Fire Insurance 
by Thomas E. Sears, Jr. 


This monograph on fire insurance 
covers many facets of the subject, 
including the kinds of insurance 
underwritten by fire insurance com- 
panies, the internal organization of 
a company, its field organization, 
related organizations and_ services, 
opportunities for men and women 
in the industry and a bibliography 
on the subject. 

34 pages—$1 per copy. Published 
by Bellman Publishing Company, 
P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, 


Massachusetts. 
Agent's Fire Insurance Guide 


This is the seventh edition of the 
book formerly titled “Right to the 
Point.” It is designed to provide 
for the new agent a text giving him 
the information needed to pass state 
qualification examinations and for 
the established agent an opportunity 
to review his knowledge of fire 
insurance principles. It will also 
serve as a handy reference book in 
the insurance office. 

Included in the new edition are 
general fire insurance information, 
policy analysis, how to find rates, 
types of policies, coinsurance and 
endorsements that may be added. 
Farm, auto, aviation, inland marine 
and consequential coverages as they 
pertain to fire insurance are dis- 
cussed. 

168 pages—$2. Published by The 
Rough Notes Company, Inc., 1142 
North Meridan Street, Indianapolis 
6, Indiana. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME 


AS YE SOW 


THE ENTERPRISING neighborhood 
hardware merchant takes care of his 
customer’s needs from A to Z, He 
not only sells seeds but also all the 
necessary implements to see that 
nothing interferes with their growth 
and ultimate maturity. There is a 
good selling tip in this for the in- 
surance agent or broker. Sell the 
merchant the seed of adequate basic 
fire insurance protection and you 
will find that he is also in the market 
for all the other items that make up 
a complete fire insurance program. 
In this day of widespread home 
building, the hardware business is 
good both for the proprietor and for 
the agent serving his needs. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire--Mutuality 


VACATION DAYS ARE 
PAY DAYS 


JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST are poor 
production months only for the 
reason that the agent enters upon 
his summer selling program with an 
erroneous preconception. The rec- 
ords will show that sales fall away 
as much as sixty percent with cer- 
tain agents and to the extent of pos- 
sibly thirty percent on the average. 
There are a few, however, who ac- 
tually show an increase in sales vol- 
ume. 

The reasons advanced in favor of 
an automatic summer slump are 
many but not convincing. “It’s too 
hot”—“*‘everybody is on vacation”- 
“people aren’t making much money” 
—etc. Sure it gets hot but what 
better time is there to find people on 
their porches and in their yards 
where access to them is easy. It’s 
true that most people take a vacation 
but figure out how many of your 
prospects are vacationing at a given 
time and you will find that there are 
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still enough at home to keep you 
busy. 

Here’s something else. Your com 
petitor also takes a vacation; he 
slows down and leaves the field wide 
open. The summer slump is mostly 
a state of mind. Vacation Days can 
be Pay Days for you if you will 
come clean with yourself and give it 
the old try. 


Inter-Ocean Optimist 


JUNE BRIDE 


JUNE, traditionally the month of 
weddings, isn’t very far off. Several 
inland marine lines are ideal as a 
means of becoming acquainted with 
the bride and groom-to-be. The en- 
gagement ring floater, for example. 
In many cases it’s the first major 
piece of jewelry the girl has ever 
had. She’s delighted with it and 
proud of it... so it’s logical that 
she should want to insure it. 

With the engagement ring floater 
sold, a natural follow through is pro- 
tection for the wedding ring, and in 
the meantime, coverage for the wed- 
ding presents which keep arriving 
over a period of months. They rep 
resent an investment of hundreds, 
often thousands of dollars. For the 
bride and groom, as for any average 
family, the agent should attempt to 
provide these basic coverages: Fire 
and extended coverage on the resi- 
dence and contents, additional living 
expense, comprehensive personal lia- 
bility, hospitalization and wage re- 
placement, burglary, and automobile. 
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FORE! 


Good golfing weather is just around the 
corner. Plan now to sell the new golfer's 
equipment policy. This low cost, broad form 
policy is easily sold since it covers golf 
mg and equipment against practically any 
oss. 


~The Hartford Agent 
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CALL OF THE WILD 


VACATION TIME is just around the 
corner. Better still, it is just around 
the next sunshiny day. Beaches and 
mountains are beckoning. Horse- 
back riding, swimming, hunting, 
fishing, boating, tramping through 
the woods—these and a dozen other 
outdoor pastimes are luring, or soon 
will lure, families throughout the 
nation. 

Wise agents will take advantage 
of the approach of summer to “talk 
up” residence and outside theft in- 
surance. They can and should stress 
the advisability of investing in this 
protection now, rather than later 
now when the forthcoming absence 
from home will be an invitation to 
burglars. 

Good prospects can be found 
among those who are definitely plan- 
ning their vacations. The society 
pages, general news pages and the 
talk of friends furnish many worth 
while leads. Contact the vacation- 
ists, or those planning vacations, and 
explain fully the merits of this type 
of coverage. 
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A GROUP PICTURE 


GROUP INSURANCE is suitable and 
adaptable to any employer-employee 
group having twenty-five or more 
eligible employees. The bigger cases 
are certainly desirable, but the big- 
ger the case the more likely there 
is to be heavy competition and delay 
for one reason or another. There 
are many, many more employer-em- 
ployee groups of two hundred or less 
without any group insurance, or, 
with inadequate coverages and bene- 
fits, who are easier to approach and 
sell. Therefore, it is strongly recom- 
mended that all such groups be solic 
ited and sold. 
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study is constantly made on better 
utilization of personnel, The Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, state and 
local associations are all combining 
in conducting seminars and _ insti 
tutes, and utilizing other types of 
training media, Our own American 
Hospital Association, through a 
$500,000 grant from two founda- 
tions, and incidentally, an insurance 
company, assisted in establishing a 
national commission to undertake an 


extensive study of hospital costs. 


Coupled with this, is a comprehen- 
sive study program of personnel 
management, which is being under- 
taken in conjunction with Cornell 
University. 

Inflation and increases in salaries 
are not alone responsible for the 
increased cost of hospital operation. 
New advances in medical science 
have brought the need for newer 
and more expensive equipment ; has 
added the cost of purchase and ad- 
ministration of wonder drugs. Hos- 
pitals must now be seeking profes- 
sional personnel of higher and higher 
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skills if they are to keep pace with 
the phenomenal advances in medi- 
cal science. Even the matter of a 
short hospital stay tends to put our 
unit cost at a higher level. Orig- 
inally the cost of the first few days 
could be spread over perhaps thirty 
days, with the cheaper final weeks 
balancing the more expensive early 
portions of the patient’s hospitaliza- 
tion. Now, because the patient is 
discharged almost as soon as the ex- 
pensive portion of the stay has been 
completed, each bed is operated at 
a high expenditure level. With all 
of this, however, we must keep in 
mind that the chances of the patient 
leaving the hospital alive, and the 
chances of his getting back to work 
in record time, are now accepted 
facts. 

Hospital costs are high, and when 
insurance policies are sold this fact 
should be made brutally clear. The 
subscriber should be urged to make 
sure he has adequate protection 
within the limits of his resources, or 
he may suffer severe disappointment 
when he discovers the small amount 
available to apply against his bill. 


A National Crusade 


Pre-payment plans must be made 
a national crusade, if we are to 
satisfy the need for adequate insur- 
ance coverage in this country. The 
challenge to the future expansion of 
pre-payment plans must be accepted 
by health and accident underwriters, 
since the greatest future strides can 
be made through individual sales. 
Many of us in hospital circles, and 
I am sure in the insurance industry, 
are fully aware that there are cer- 
tain individuals in our government 
who have felt that insurance can 
better be handled through govern- 
ment auspices. Before we shout 
“thief” let us be fully aware that, 
as a principle, the Federal govern- 
ment rarely enters an area of need 
unless there is a proven need in 
existence, 

The President’s Commission on 
Health Needs of the Nation has re- 
ported that the future of distribution 
of health care outside government 
auspices, rests with voluntary health 
insurance. There is, however, a 
strong implication that unless vol- 
untary health insurance does a good 
job and a complete job, government 
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will move in and take over. This 
is the last thing any of us wants. 
Yet, unless we have reasonable fore- 
sight, and exercise proper responsi- 
bility, it is conceivable we can bring 
the whole structure of health care 
distribution down on our heads and 
invite compulsory health insurance 
to take over. It is just as serious as 
this! 

lf voluntary health insurance is 
to accept the responsibility for dis- 
tribution of health care to the Amer- 
ican people, it must recognize that 
this responsibility extends to all 
groups and not just those who are 
easiest to reach. The problem of 
reaching the people in the far flung 
rural areas, and the problem of ex- 
tending the coverage beyond the 
employed groups, certainly must rest 
with the health and accident under- 
writers. 


Only One System 


In the long run, many of us feel 
we can have only one fundamental 
system for distributing health care 
in this nation, and it may be either 
voluntary or governmental. I do 
not believe this is an over simplifi- 
cation, I think we must face this 
choice and recognize that we make 
the choice by the extent of the re- 
sponsibility we accept right now. 
My plea to Blue Cross, commercial 
insurance, and the hospitals at this 
point, is to join hands to keep a vol- 
untary system as a part of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

I, for one, am deeply moved, as I 
am sure others are, by the efforts 
being made by those reputable and 
responsible insurance companies who 
are making a sincere effort to pro- 
vide service in this field. Experi- 
mental programs of various kinds, 
to determine better ways of provid- 
ing services, are being conducted. 
Survival of the voluntary system is 
dependent upon the ability, however, 
to continue an aggressive expansion 
program. 

Good companies must make every 
conceivable effort to bring an under- 
standing among the masses, as to 
what good insurance coverage 
means. Good companies must make 
sure their salesmen are taught to 
sell good policies with adequate cov- 
erage, and then, if the subscriber 
chooses to short change himself, it 
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bills for medical and hospital treatment? Or will you have only 
sympathy to offer an uninsured family ? 
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should be made absolutely clear 
that he is taking his own chances. 

Insurance companies must make 
sure that adequate services are pro- 
vided after policies are sold, very 
policy must be sold and serviced 
in such a way that children and 
grandchildren will still buy from 
the same company. Insurance must 
be sold in such a way people have 
no skepticism as to whether or not 
voluntary health insurance has 
within it foresight to know what 
the complete job is, the will to do it, 
and the ability to deliver the whole 
package. This is a time for volun- 


tary health insurance and the hos 
pitals to act with mature responsibil 
ity. 

The time come when each 
company must look beyond its in 
dividual progress and make its 
strength felt in behalf of the whole 
insurance field. 


has 


Companies are be 
ginning to catch this vision, and pour 
money and men into the task of ex 
panding our frontiers. These efforts, 
channelled through the Health In 
surance Council and the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference, 
will help stoke the fires of enthusi 
asm into a white hot crusade. 
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was suddenly cancelled. He had a 
good driving record,—had been in- 
volved in one small accident several 
years before which resulted in no 
loss to his insurance company, had 
good personal habits, and standing 
in his community. After thinking it 
over he came to the conclusion that 
there was only one reason why his 
insurance company had told him they 


didn’t want him,—he was a labor 
union leader! He was a native-born 
American who had fought his way 
up through the ranks of labor to the 
national command of a powerful 
labor organization of many thou- 
sands of members spread over the 
nation. To himself he said, “labor 
leader,—no insurance.” 

I am confident he was wrong. I 
am confident that he was the victim 
only of the indiscriminate dumping 
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of risks that some companies have 
practiced in the face of the current 
imbalance of losses. But insurance 
should be smarter. No _ politician 
worthy of the name would so care- 
lessly gain for his cause so potent an 
enemy ! 

Some companies pride themselves 
on careful selection of risks,—that 
by taking only the cream they can 
show nice underwriting profits while 
companies in general are losing 
money. At short range that looks 
like good business; but it may not 
be good business statesmanship. 
Such companies are shirking their 
responsibilities to the insurance 
business and to the public. Risks 
shunned by them increase the bur- 
den on the remaining insurance mar- 
ket and help swell the overflow that 
finds its way into assigned risk han- 
dling. 

People must have insurance cov- 
erages, and if they can’t get them 
through the private insurance com- 
panies without too much effort or 
inconvenience,—other means of in- 
suring will be provided. To an im- 
portant extent insurance as private 
business is operating on a franchise 
from the public; it will be required 
to provide the service if it expects 
to continue to enjoy the franchise. 


A Source of Exposure 


Much of the present public con- 
cern with insurance involves auto- 
mobile coverages. Rate changes and 
other developments in auto insur- 
ance make headlines of interest. to 
the masses of our people. Because 
of this and because public opinion 
is not apt to be too sharp in drawing 
distinctions between auto and other 
insurance lines, the difficulties faced 
by auto insurance constitute also a 
source of exposure to the other 
branches of the business. The auto 
insurance problem has many aspects, 

-some of which are beyond the 
power of the insurance companies 
to affect one way or the other,—but 
[ want to deal briefly with one of 
them. For many years we have been 
confronted with movements for 
compulsory auto insurance. Except 
in Massachusetts, these movements 
have been staved off, or diverted 
into the better suited financial re- 
sponsibility laws which are now in 
force in most states. But it is recog- 
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nized that one unhappy problem re- 
mains unsolved,—that of the unin- 
sured driver. It is asked,—what can 
be done for the good citizen who, 
despite the fact that he carries ade- 
quate liability protection for him- 
self, becomes the uncompensated 
victim of an uninsured driver. This 
point has been, and still is, the open 
gap in the defenses that have been 
raised against compulsory insurance. 
This is the one point of considera- 
tion upon which many of our citi- 
zens, who ordinarily would resist 
any encroachment of government 
upon business, have been able to say 
that it looks as though some kind of 
compulsory relief may be the only 
answer. 

The automobile problem in so 
many ways challenges the states- 
manship of the insurance business. 
Upon the quality of that statesman- 
ship,—happily or unhappily,—may 
rest also the fortunes of much of the 
rest of insurance. 


Owes Few Apologies 


On the constructive side, the good 
things of insurance completely vin- 
dicate its right to public support, 
and its right to continue its course 
free of encroachment or unwar- 
ranted interference from the state. 
On the whole, insurance owes few 
apologies. In each of its areas it has 
answered well to the public interest, 
has explored with some eagerness 
the tangled paths of personal and 
business life to discover new ways 
of being of service. 

While we may think of the bene- 
fits of insurance largely in terms of 
losses paid, I think that such is but 
a part of the picture, for examples 
of the services of insurance outside 
the field of strict indemnity could be 
multiplied almost without end. And 
everywhere the accent is upon loss 
prevention. Safe electrical appli- 
ances in the home, safe methods and 
installations in industry, fire re- 
sistant garments for ladies’ dresses, 
fire resistant materials for home, 
office, and factory ; accident preven- 
tion in the homes, in industry, on 
the highways,—everywhere. Prop- 
erty saved; lives saved; bodies 
spared the agonies of injury; vast 
amounts of money saved because of 
a multitude of tragedies that each 
be- 


day in America do not occur, 
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These are the 
invisible but magnificent dividends 
of insurance, received alike by the 
insured and the uninsured. 

Insurance can be proud of itself. 
Its services cannot, as has already 
been demonstrated wherever tried, 

be duplicated by any organism of 
government. The people need to be 
told about these things,—and the 
telling must be insistent and effec- 
tive. 

A big challenge to insurance to- 
day, it seems to me, is that of states- 


cause of insurance. 


manship. Not to see its problems 
and opportunities disposed of with 
the handiest and cheapest solution 
available at the moment, but to view 
them from the long-range perspec 
tive of major objectives. Not to see 
in an individual company an inde 
pendent, self-sufficient unit con 
cerned only with the matters that 
fall across its own narrow paths, and 
quick to grasp at the easy, cheap, 
and handy answers that will serve 
for a day; but to realize that each is 
(Continued on the next page} 
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an organic part of the whole body 
of insurance; and that if anywhere 
for insurance “the bells toll,” they 
will most certainly toll likewise for 
the individual. 

As | look back over the last ten 
years as insurance history tells it, 
[ am impressed by the high qualities 
of statesmanship demonstrated by 
the leaders of much of the industry 
when the sudden 
emergency of the SEUA decision. J 
am impressed by the high caliber of 
thinking that enabled factors within 
the their 
differences and seek sAlutions on an 
industry-wide basis that enabled in- 
surance to meet and turn aside for 
the time being the dangers existent 
in that sudden shift in its traditional 


status. 


confronted with 


business to compromise 


I wonder now, and will be 
interested to witness during the 


coming years, how the statesmen of 
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insurance will rise to the challenges 
of crises that are neither so sudden 
nor noticeable,—the creeping crises 
of apparently commonplace decisions 
wherein insurance may fail to main- 
tain its internal integrity,—wherein 
insurance may by default invite the 
further advance of government en- 
terprise ; crises which, to be met at 
all will require so much of cohesion 
within insurance, so much of the 
sacrifice of small, cheap triumphs, 
in favor of long-ranging, massive 
victories ! 


Insurance Commissioners 


I turn now to my fellow insurance 
Many insurance 
commissioners share in a recurrent 
are the 
duties and responsibilities of state 
supervision with respect to 


commissioners. 


question as to just what 
insur- 
ance forms and rates. That there is 
any such question is not a reflection 
upon the draftsmanship that went 
into the all-industry rating bills that 
have become the law in most states. 
It has been well said that “words are 
but the skins of thoughts,” and 
honest men differ as to the 
thoughts within those skins. 
Many commissioners, I am sure, 
have, along with me, been hard put 
to find right answers to many of the 
perplexing problems that have been 
presented to us under the rate laws. 
After several years of it in my own 
office, | have concluded that it is not 
possible adequately to cope with spe- 
cific problems in detail before form- 
ing a concept of the over-all con- 
siderations by which I should be 
motivated. Such a concept consti- 
tutes a philosophy. For whatever it 
may be worth I will present briefly 
some of the background and prin- 
ciples of that philosophy as it now 


may 


exists in my mind. 

It appears to me that the rate laws 
were enacted to enable insurance to 
make rates in concert without in- 
curring Federal penalties. It should 
have been recognized that such laws 
might result in certain restraint 
upon the freedom of competition, 
otherwise the law would simply have 
outlawed the bureaus along with 
rate agreements and been done with 
it. “The demoralization of business 
which in the past has existed under 
unrestrained competition de- 
structive both of the business and of 
the insurance. 
There is a technical necessity for the 


was 


public interest in 


combining of experience in rate- 
making, and there is both technical 
and historical justification for the 
development of the bureaus and for 
much of their functions in the past 
in stabilizing the Inde- 
pendence is relative only, and in an 
era when all insurers were making 
rates on an independent basis any 
advantages of independence of itself 
would rapidly disappear. 

Because sudden 


business. 


and unaccount- 
able variations in rates charged and 
benefits provided must certainly re- 
sult in gross discriminations in favor 
of certain risks and contribute to 
business demoralization, rate move- 
ments in general should be relatively 
slow, and should have a valid rela- 
tion to causes capable of being dem- 
onstrated, The insurance business is 
competitive ; the fact and necessities 
of competition in itself must be rec- 
ognized as justification for rate- 
adjustments within a normal range ; 
it is very often the true substance of 
the rating factor usually called 
“judgment.” The commissioner 
must recognize that rate-making is 
not just a matter of statistics; that 
rates can control forms, and that 
forms are not simple matters of 
precedent. 


Public Officials 


Insurance companies must recog- 
nize that insurance commissioners 
are public officials, that they are a 
part of government; and since gov- 
ernment is political and is extremely 
vulnerable to public opinion, the 
commissioner must also be con- 
scious of the public opinion aspect 
of rate supervision. Companies 
must understand that because of this 
as well as other reasons, if they ex- 
pect the commissioner to accept rate 
changes which will increase the cost 
of insurance to large numbers of the 
state’s people, they must at the same 
time provide him amply with the 
reasons for such changes with which 
to satisfy public opinion. I don’t 
just want to be told that a rate in- 
crease in Kentucky is necessary be- 
cause of the nationwide experience. 
Kentuckians are a part of the nation 
all right, they will be happy to share 
in rate reductions because of condi- 
tions elsewhere, but they want to 
home-grow their own insurance rate 
increases. 

There must always be some em- 
harrassments in a period of adjust- 
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ment to new powers and new prob- 
lems. The companies must expect a 
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the supervision of the commission- 
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ence the scope and direction of com 
petition. 

It seems to me that Public law 
15 requires the commissioner to 


preserve the right of competition in ' ) \y ‘i } ] ) 
substance as well as in form. It re | | j [ os fi la Wi [ ‘ 


quires him to make sure that the 


machinery of rate supervision is not, TVAIAHITAKCE Com tany 
through indifference or Jack of in 
sight on his part, deprived by those 
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It's a 
GOOD POLICY 


. to remember the birthday 
of each client. If you don’t 


know, ask a business associ- 





























ate or member of the family 
and keep a record in your 
“tickler” file. 

One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 


this column for more. / 















































and it's a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 
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Ins. in Transition—Continued 


vate purposes,—thus securing not 
only immunity from Federal anti- 
trust laws but as well securing the 
great advantage of having their de- 
sires backed by the force of the 
state. 

To maintain the integrity of su- 
pervision in the face of the ever- 
present pressures developed within 
insurance, the commissioner must 
keep an open mind. He must resist 
any conviction that existing forms, 
formulas, theories, and business 
methods should not be changed un- 
less “generally approved by the in- 
dustry,”—or that new ideas are to 
be discouraged as being “disturbing 


influences” in the business,—or that 
a “majority” of the business 
“haven’t asked for it” or “don’t 


think it is sound” and that there- 
fore no one should be permitted to 
do it. 


Look for Merit 


The commissioner must be willing 
to look for merit in new or different 
ideas; he must use great care in 
evaluating the “advice” of the pri- 
vately conducted rating bureaus as 
to matters beyond the narrow sphere 
of the statistical and technical sur- 
veying and rating services as to 
which his protection should extend 
under Public Law 15. He should 
be especially careful in evaluating 
objections to filings desired bv 
minority members or subscribers of 
rating bureaus to which they must 
belong by practical force of circum- 
stances, 

Insurance has no_ independent 
destiny of its own. Tt must serve the 
future, whatever shape that future 
may take. There is therefore no con- 
venient stopping place for insurance 
progress, and the way must be kept 
open for experiment, for trial and 
error, The commissioner should not 
himself attempt to prepare the blue- 
print according to which progress 
will be permitted, or allow the blue- 
print to be furnished him by any 
group within the industry. 
The commissioner, in short, 
whether dealing with rating organ- 
izations or with indenendent filings, 
must accomplish a difficult feat. He 
must keep the reins on competition 
tight enough to keep it from run- 
ning away, but not so tight as to im- 





pede progress. It would be ironic 
indeed if the historic SEUA decision 
served to wrest insurance from the 
strangle-hold of private monopolists, 

only to deliver it into the smother- 
ing embrace of a government bu- 
reau ! 

In his official character, the com- 
missioner must be friendly to all, 
and partisan to none. With limited 
facilities, and often with limited ex- 
perience in the practical workings of 
the business, he must somehow 
guard well the public interest with 
respect to a gigantic business, vast 
in resources, and having in its ranks 
some of the finest minds of our 
times. 

1 am proud of being an insurance 
commissioner, I am proud of the 
right to have some share in the life 
of a great public service. Together 
we are the heirs of all that insur- 
ance has been. Together we are the 
forefathers of much that insurance 
will be. Insurance will always be 
in transition. As in America the 
18th century gave it birth, and the 
19th century gave it form and sub- 
stance, the 20th century holds the 
answer to its place among free insti- 
tutions. These are not easy times 
for either of us. Let us hope that 
our decisions may always bear the 
timeless imprint of wisdom, and be 
shaped by none but true philoso- 
phies. 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


H. GOEBEL has been advanced 

efrom deputy commissioner to 
Commissioner of Insurance of Ken- 
tucky. He succeeds Spalding South- 
all, who recently joined the Na- 
tional Association of Independent 
Insurers as assistant general man- 
ager. 

Edmund S. Cogswell, actuary and 
formerly first deputy commissioner, 
has been named Commissioner of 
Insurance of Massachusetts to suc- 
ceed Dennis E. Sullivan. The term 
is for three years but Mr. Cogswell 
will reach the usual retirement age 
this summer, 
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ALES 


GLANTS 


from other fields 


LEVELS OF SALESMANSHIP 


ALESMEN frequently reach a 

certain level and continue to 

operate on that level for the 
rest of their career. They sell them- 
selves short by not advancing. But 
a man who is eager to progress 
should recognize where he stands 
and have a planned program for 
self-improvement. 


Four Major Levels 


Salesmen operate on four major 
levels. I call them the expiring level, 
the perspiring level, the aspiring 
level, and the inspiring level. 

The lowest is the expiring level. 
It is characterized by lost sales, and, 
frequently, the “expiration” of the 
salesman’s job. There are certain 
basic pitfalls which put some men 
in this category. 

One is the lack of faith some 
salesmen have in their own company 
or product. The salesman who isn’t 
completely loyal cannot hope to win 
the confidence of his prospects. He 
may not be aware of it, but his at- 
titudes can be communicated to the 
prospect. 

Insincerity is another factor that 
often keeps salesmen on the lowest 
rung of the ladder. Salesmen, too 
often, try to get a sale at any cost. 
They are not reluctant to make a 
promise that can’t be kept, or to use 
a tricky selling “pitch.” Such mis- 
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CHARLES L. LAPP, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Marketing 
Washington University 


representation kills their future sales 
prospects and destroys all possibility 
of repeat business, 

Naturally, no one wants to re- 
main on the expiring level. But, un 
fortunately, large numbers stop at 
the second—the perspiring level. 
Although they are loyal to their 
company, believe in its products, 
enjoy selling, and are sincere in their 
efforts, they remain mediocre sales- 
men. : 

The major difficulty of those in 
this category stems from the fact 
that they are disorganized and don’t 
know how to use their time effec- 
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. . . $0 for no reason at all they fired me 
and hired @ new salesman, I'll bet they wish 
they had me back now that business has 
doubled in that territory.” 


tively. In a survey I conducted, in 
cooperation with the National Sales 
Executives, Inc., the participating 
sales managers listed three typical 
shortcomings that reduce the effec- 
tiveness of salesmen. They were: 
Failure to utilize time properly. 
Lack of adequate planning. 

Failure to put in enough time on 
the job. 

Others remain at the perspiring 
level because they freeze their sales 
production aspirations. Despite 
larger sales possibilities, they decide 
that their sales potentialities are low 

-or are satisfied with a specific in- 
come figure. This attitude often 
causes a salesman to lose his share 
of the market and his competitive 
position. 

Failure to seek more sales leads 
to overlooking potential customers, 
spending too much time with poor 
accounts, excessive travelling, and 
often an insufficient sales effort. 


Proper Techniques 


Another major obstacle is lack of 
proper selling techniques. Selling 
conditions change constantly and 
selling techniques must keep pace 
with them. 

The salesman who stays at the 
“perspiring level” has the attitude 
that selling is boring work—an or- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Sales Slants—Continued 


der taking activity——and, as a result, 
fails to aspire to the creative type 
of planned salesmanship, 

mediocre 
level of salesmanship is the aspira 
tion level. 
by the 


Abov e the perspiring, 


This level can be reached 
salesman who plans his work, 
utilizes his time, and puts in enough 
hours on the job, Planning starts 
by setting goals of accomplishment. 

The salesman must, to a great ex- 
tent, se)fi-manage his territory. His 
first step is to find out what products 


can be sold to each customer. Then 


he must decide on how much time 
should be spent with each customer. 
He must determine how many calls 
each prospect deserves, set up ap- 
pointments, and route his calls. 
Planning insures effective time use. 

Those who reach the “aspiration 
level” must work at self-improve- 
ment continuously, They must (1) 
exchange successful selling tech- 
niques with fellow salesmen, (2) 
make a habit of reading one good 
magazine on salesmanship regularly, 
(3) review the company’s advertis- 
ing, (4) analyze their sales talk and 
how it sounds to their prospects, and 
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You'll find it’s surprisingly easy to turn 


booklets into an effective sales force, It requires 
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advertising material that should interest them. 
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‘ 


‘cold” calling. Let the advertising do the explaining 


you do the selling. As you follow through with 


your calls, you'll be pleased how well this 
sales-making formula pays off, 
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(5) experiment with new selling 
techniques and perfect those that 
seem to be of value. 


When to Listen 


More than a glib tongue is needed 
to sell. Those who want to succeed 
must learn to be a good listener and 
when to let the merchandise speak 
for itself. And they must learn to 
stay on the subject. 

Although it’s hard to believe, 
many salesmen don’t want to break 
records. They are afraid that if they 
do exceptionally well one year, their 
sales managers will expect them to 
do it again and again, They object 
to working that hard year after year. 

What they don’t know is that the 
salesman who cultivates his terri 
tory properly can continue to in 
crease his business with less and less 
work, 


Those who reach the top 
gory—the inspiring level—realize 
that their mission hasn’t been ful- 
filled when goods are sold. Service 
to their customers is essential. They 
give them ideas, help them with 
their sales problems, and show them 
how to profit from the products 
offered. 

The top level salesman gets every- 
body on his team. He seeks the ad 
vice of those in his home office, cul- 
tivates fellow salesmen, and shows 
his wife and family how they can 
help him. 

He never stops trying to improve. 
No factor is too insignificant. He 
records the number of calls he 
makes each week, the percent of 
customers sold, the sales volume, 
and the size of his average 
These figures guide his future ef 
forts. They help him to 
whether he is calling on his cus- 
tomers often enough, whether he is 
spending enough time on finding 
new prospects, and whether his sell- 
ing techniques are effective enough. 

The inspired 


cate- 


sale. 


decide 


has the 
philosophy that selling is finding out 
how others feel, think, and act so 
that he can think, feel and act ap 
propriately. To put it 
form, the inspired, top-level sales 
man is one who is capable of self 
discipline, self-evaluation, self-train 
ing, and self-motivation. 


salesman 


in capsule 


Reprinted 


Opportunity 


from Opportunity, published by 
Publishing Company. 
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The following questions and answers are from an examination given 
the students of the Fire Insurance Course conducted by the School of 


Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York. Additional questions 


will appear in the June issue. 


Question | 


Explain the statement, “The fire 
insurance policy is an interest pol- 
icy.” 


Answer 


The statement is true because no 
one can instire any property unless 
he has an insurable interest, i.e. 
stands to suffer financial loss, in that 
property. The policy does not insure 
for more than the interest of the 
insured in the property. 


Question 2 


[f there exists, in the property 
covered, an increase in hazard that 
suspends the insurance under the 
fire policy, is it suspended only with 
respect to loss caused by or attribut- 
able to the increase in hazard, or is 
it suspended for any loss by fire? 


Explain your answer. 






Answer 


The insurance is suspended for 
any loss by fire. Lines 28 to 32 of 
the policy state “Conditions suspend- 
ing or restricting insurance. Unless 
otherwise provided in writing added 
hereto this shall not be 
liable for loss occurring (a) while 
the hazard is increased by any means 
within the control or knowledge of 
the insured.” 


company 


Question 3 


Heat from a blow torch being 
used by a workman accidentally sets 
off a sprinkler head. Would the 
resulting water loss be collectable 


under a fire policy, or a sprinkler 


leakage policy, (or S.L. supple- 
mental contract) ? Why? 
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Answer 


The loss could be collectable under 
a sprinkler policy, (or 
S.L. supplemental contract) because 
“leakage or discharge of water or 
other substance 
automatic 


leakage 


from 
sprinkler 


within any 

system,” is 
thereby covered. The loss in ques- 
tion is not a fire loss. 


Question 4 


The Joneses are heavy sleepers, 
with the result that they fail to 
awaken during a sudden summer 
storm. The rain blows in through 
the open windows and damages wall 
paper and furnishings. What form 
of insurance, if any, would protect 
Jones against such a loss? 


Answer 


The water damage policy—lorm 


I 
Question 5 


The basic purpose of most forms 
of fire insurance is to restore the 
insured to the same financial position 
in which he found himself just be 
fore the loss. If this is so, why ts it 
permissible under a policy covering 
rents (Form No. 1) to include the 
rental value of vacant portions of 
the building from which no income 
is being derived? 


Answer 


This is permissible because it can 
not be assumed that the vacant por- 
tions would not have been rented 


had no loss occurred, thereby giving 
the assured that income. 
Question 6 


Determine Company A’s liability 
in each of the following cases; 














value $50,000 - 
A $20,000 
loss $5,000, 


(a) Actual cash 
insurance in Company 
with 80% coinsurance ; 
$2,500. 

Actual cash value $200,000; 
insurance in Company A $190,000 
with 90% loss $8,500. 


Answer 
(b) 


coinsurance ; 
Answer—$8,500. 

(c) Actual cash value $50,000; 
insurance in Company A $35,000 
with 80% coinsurance ; loss $43,000, 
Answer-—$35,000. 

(d) Actual cash value $150,000; 
insurance in Company A $70,000, 
and in Company B $50,000 both 
with 80% coinsurance ; loss $24,000 
Answer—$14,000. 

(e) What is Company A’s liabil 
ity in problem (d) if Company B's 


policy is uncollectable? Answer 
$14,000. 
(f) What is Company A’s liabil 


policy was cancelled just before the 
Answer —-$14,000 


loss ? 


Question 7 


Mr. Doe has three policies cover 
ing as follows: 
A: Fire and extended cov 
erage No. 4 (without the deductible) 
in the $8,000 covering 


Company 


amount of 

household furniture 
Company B: Fire and extended cov 

erage No. 4 (without the deductible ) 
in the amount of $20,000 covering 
the dwelling. 

Company C: Fire only in the amount 
of $7,000 covering specifi ally $5, 
000 on the dwelling and $2,000 on 
the detached garage. 

The property is located in an un- 
protected area, and therefore co 
He 
tains windstorm damage as follows: 


insurance does not apply. sus 


[Continued on the next page) 


Quiz of the Month—Continued 


$925 on household furniture 

$3,500 on the dwelling 

$250 on the garage 

How much will he recover from— 
Company A? 

Company B? 

Company C? 


Answer 
Krom Company A—$925. 
$2,800, 
Nothing 


From Company B 


From Company C 


SOUNDS WARNING 


HE AMERICAN SYSTEM of juris- 

prudence will “disintegrate” if 
the present trend of larger and 
larger jury verdicts and broadening 
of the concept of Jiability for 
claims resulting from accidents is 
permitted to continue, according to 
Ray Murphy, general counsel of 
the Association of 
Surety Companies. 


Casualty and 
Addressing the 
San Francisco Insurance Day meet- 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 


ing, Mr. Murphy pointed out that 
“someone has to pay (such awards) 
and a point may be reached when 
that someone can no longer afford 
to pay. Who will pay the awards? 
In my opinion, no one, eventually, 
will be able to pay such awards if 
the trends progress. If they do, I 
feel there can be only one result— 
the disintegration of our present 
system of jurisprudence and the 
substitution of a system for the 
payment from state funds or from 
a federal fund for every injury, 
regardless of causation. Payments 
would be confined to medical and 
hospital expenses incurred and re- 
imbursements for death, dismember- 
ment and lost earnings, with no 
compensation whatsoever for pain 
and suffering, and with ceilings and 
limitations on amounts paid.” 


FLOOD LOSS 


[i IS NOW ESTIMATED that the re- 
cent floods along the East Coast 
of Great Britain and in the Thames 
estuary resulted in an insured loss 
of some $18 Million. 


EARLY CANADIAN RESULTS 


eg FIGURES on Cana- 
dian Insurance operations in 
1952 have been released by the De- 
partment of Insurance. Fire pre- 
mium volume increased nearly $5,- 
000,000 (3.5%). while losses in- 
curred (to premiums earned) were 
479% (438% in 1951). Auto 
premium volume was up $32,500.- 
000 (30.8%) with an improved loss 
ratio of 62.7% (65.0% for 1951). 


A. & H. RULING 


OMMISSIONER HUGH N, MILLS 
Ci West Virginia has ruled that 
it is discriminatory for individual 
accident and health policies to reduce 
or exclude benefits where coverage 
is provided by workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance, The ruling applies 
to policies issued since October 1, 
1943, the effective date of the ap- 
plicable law of the state. It does 
not, however, apply to weekly pre- 
mium policies, group policies, fra- 
ternal benefit societies or Blue Cross 
or Blue Shield plans. 
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““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Ever face 


A LAWSUIT is no laughing matter. But it need not be 
anything to cry about...when you are fully protected 
by insurance. Lawsuits can come from simple causes 
Your guest slips on a rug. Your hard-driven golf ball 
injures someone. Your dog bites a neighbor. Yet, every 
day, such incidents lead to personal injury or property 
damage judgments which cut into people's savings 

. attach their salaries ...even force them to mortgage 


their homes. 


a lawsuit? 


Why take this risk when, for as little as $10 a year, 
a Maryland Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy 
protects you financially in accidents which may involve 
you or members of your family? 

All legitimate claims against you are paid. If you are 
sued, legal and court expenses are paid as well. See your 
Maryland agent or broker today. It may save you money 
tomorrow. Remember; because your Maryland agent knows 


his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Fire and Marine Insurance, for business, industry and the home 


Here is the newest in the series of attention-getting advertisements designed to help 
Maryland agents and brokers sell more Personal Liability policies. 





C.P.C.U. Answers—from page 9) 


ards arising out of the location or 
conditions in the premises, Actually, 
it would be hard to separate and 
distinguish the defense costs for 
“B” and his brother, and properly 
the brother should have been named 
as an insured in order to secure the 
full benefits of legal defense, and 
payment of judgments 


QUESTION 9? 


(a) Compare the coverage of 
“extra expense” under a business 
interruption and 
under an extra expense insurance 
policy. 

(b) Explain the type of circum- 
stance, if any, in which an insured 
may be adequately covered against 
the “extra expense” hazard: 

(1) by extra 
alone ; 


insurance policy 


expense insurance 
(2) by business interruption insur- 
ance alone; and 

(3) only by both extra expense and 
business interruption insurances, 


Answer 


(a) The coverage for “extra ex- 
pense” under a business interruption 
policy provides reimbursement for 
such things as expediting repairs or 
obtaining substitute quarters only to 
the extent that such expenditures re- 
duce the total loss under the policy, 


(from bysiness interruption ), 


Extra expense insurance covers 
expenses in excess of normal opera- 
tions, which are made necessary to 
enable the insured to continue in 
business, and the policy is usually 
written with a limit of recovery per 
month, such as 40% for the first 
month, 30% for the second month, 
etc. Loss of earnings is not cov- 
ered, but only the extra expense of 
continuing operations regardless of 
whether they reduce loss of earn- 
ings. 

(b)(1) For example a person in 
the warehouse and van _ business 
whose stock in trade is his telephone 
number and his trucks and who has 
readily available other adequate 
warehouse space and vans, a busi- 
ness which has substitute facilities 
immediately obtainable and _ there- 
fore could continue operations with- 
out interruption or loss of profit, 
needs only extra expense insurance. 
He needs indemnity for possible 
higher rents and other “extra ex- 
penses” such as increased cost of 
hired equipment which he would 
not have had to pay had he been 
able to continue on his normal basis. 

(2) A business with comparable 
equipment or facilities unavilable in 
the vicinity and with building and 
equipment impossible to replace 
needs business interruption insur- 
ance ; for example, the sole baker in 
a small town to whom extra expense 
insurance is worthless because he 
cannot operate at all until his bak- 
ery is rebuilt. He needs indemnity 
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for net profit and continuing ex- 
penses, which is provided by busi- 
ness interruption insurance. 

(3) A. situation requires both 
extra expense and business interrup- 
tion insurance when it can continue 
at least a part of its operations if 
extra expense is incurred. For ex- 
ample, in the event of severe fire 
damage to a town’s largest laundry 
and dry cleaning establishment the 
owner can retain part of his trade 
by farming it out to his competitors 
under mutual agreement. This will 
cost him more overhead than the 
same volume in his own plan, and 
his extra expense policy will pick 
it up. 

His trade is too big even for ex- 
isting facilities and he therefore 
stands to lose perhaps a third of his 
business until he rebuilds and is back 
in full operation. For this loss of 
net income and his necessary con- 
tinuing expenses, which are un- 
earned, his business interruption 
policy is needed. 


QUESTION 10 


(a) Identify and give the reasons 
for at least four types of exclusions 
commonly found in “all risk” floater 
policies. 

(b) Analyze fully (1) the accu- 
rate, and (2) the inaccurate impli- 
cations, in the statement that “An 
automobile liability policy and a 
surety bond are similar insofar as 
both are intended to provide pay- 
ments to third parties.” 


Answer 


(a) For integration with other 
major policy coverages on property 
normally covered by other insur- 
ance, an “all risk” floater policy ex- 
cludes coverage provided by other 
contracts to overlapping. 
Therefore, for example, automobiles 
are excluded from the personal prop- 
erty floater. 

Catastrophic risks must be ex- 
cluded as a general principle of in- 
surance; hence, the customary war 
risk exclusion. 

To exclude the careless 
which is largely within the control 
of the insured, it is customary to 
rule out scratching, marring, and 
breakage of fragile items. 

In order to restrict coverage to 
fortuitous events it is necessary to 


avoid 


loss, 
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exclude inherent vice, wear and tear, 
and depreciation. 

Excessive hazards, such as prop- 
erty on exhibition or damage to 
property being worked on, are ex- 
cluded. 

(b)(1) The statement has accu- 
rate implications in that any pay- 
ments made under either contract 
would indeed be payable to “third 
parties.” The automobile liability 
policy would do so because it is de- 
signed to cover the legal liability of 
the insured for injuries to another 
or damage to another’s property. 
The surety bond provides for pay- 
ment to the obligee in the event of 
failure of the principal to perform as 
guaranteed by the bond. 

(2) The statement is inaccurate 
in that automobile liability insurance 
promises to pay damages as a result 
of liability imposed upon the insured 
by law. On the other hand, the 
surety bond is merely a_ financial 
guarantee, the surety company 
agreeing to stand behind the prin- 
cipal for his fulfillment in good faith 
of his obligation to the obligee and 
to step in and fulfill it in place of the 
principal if he defaults. The surety 
may then proceed against the prin- 
cipal for reimbursement ; reimburse- 
ment of the insurer is not contem- 
plated in an automobile liability pol- 
icy except as it may make payments 
on his behalf required because of 
compulsory insurance or financial 
responsibility statutes but for which 
it otherwise would not have been 
liable. Automobile liability insur- 
ance is based on the law of large 
numbers and contemplates payment 
of losses, whereas a surety contem- 
plates reimbursement from the prin- 
cipal, his indemnitors or from col- 
lateral which has been deposited. 


QUESTION 11 


A salaried employee working for 
a large corporation fears that a pro- 
longed disability might mean finan- 
cial disaster to him. Because of this, 
he has purchased a commercial acci- 
dent and health insurance policy 
( Bureau 
obtained a group accident and sick- 
ness contract covering all 


form). His employer has 
salaried 
employees. 

(a & b) In order to give the em- 
ployee a clearer understanding about 
the extent of his protection, compare 
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J A strong mutual company offering 
many forms of participating contracts. 


¥ A sound stock company with the same management ex- 
perience, writing a general business on a non-participat- 


VAM year tradition of claim settlements designed to 
produce satisfied clients for both company and producer, 


Jv A consistent program of nation-w ide advertising—featur- 


ing our belief that the public is best served through the 
competent, independent agent or broker. 


v 22 branch or service offices from coast to coast, adminis- 
tered through three fully-staffed divisional headquarters. 
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and contrast the /inutations of the 
two contracts with respect to: (1) 
nature and cause of disability that is 
covered, (2) amount of weekly in- 
come to be paid, (3) duration of 
weekly income payments. 

(c) Is there a deductible prin 
ciple applied to the above contracts ? 
If so, how and why? If it is not 
applied, how do you explain its omis- 
sion ? 

(d) An accident and health policy 
is generally referred to as a contract 


of indemnity. Is the principle of in- 
demnity applied to the above con 
tracts? If so, how and why? If it 
is not applied, explain why not 


Answer 


(a & b)(1) Both commercial and 
group policies would cover accident 
and sickness. The commercial policy 
would cover accidental bodily in 
juries and sickness, either on or off 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the job, while the group policy 
would only those 


bodily injuries and 


accidental 
which 


covel 
icknesses 
lhe comM- 
mercial policy would inchide cover- 


were non-occupational) 
age for both total and partial dis 
ability from accidents and_ total 
disability from sickness; the group 
policy would cover total disability 
only. Both policies pre 
benefits for accidental 


vide Spec ial 
death, dis 
ot sight 

amount of weekly 1n- 


memberment, or Joss 
(2) The 


come to be paid is specifically limited 


In the commercial 
policy it is agreed upon by insured 
and underwriter (usually not more 
than 8O% 


ings). 


in each contract. 


of average weekly earn- 
In the group policy, it ts 
specifically agreed upon between the 
employer and the underwriter, the 
amount usually being limited to 65% 
of average weekly earnings of the 
employee, but not more than $50. In 
commercial policies there is a stand 
ard provision for prorating the 
weekly income benefit if the occupa- 
the the 
loss be more hazardous than that 


declared at the time of policy incep- 


tion of insured at 


adequate 


protection 


An eighteenth 
century Skean-dhu 
Small, flat, straight: 
bladed Scottish stocking 
knife ornamented with 
cairn-gorm and typical 


knotwork carved handle 


Highland arms, distinctive 
and efficient as they were 

in their time would afford 
very little protection 

today. In insurance, too, 
protection that was once 
adequate becomes obsolete 
if not adjusted to current 
conditions, That's why 
Caledonian agents take pride 
in the up-to-the-minute 
protection that Caledonian has 


given for more than 147 years. 


the Caledonian Insurance Company 


Founded 1805 


Executive Offices + Hartford, Conn, 


Oldest Scottish insurance Company 


time of 


tion, There is no such prorating pro- 
vision in the group policy. 

(3) Under the commercial policy 
the weekly benefit for accident its 
payable for fifty-two weeks if the 
insured is unable to perform all the 
duties of his occupation and is con- 
tinued for life if he is unable to en- 
gage i any Occupation for wage or 
profit. The group policy specifies 
the duration of payment, usually 
thirteen, twenty-six or fifty-two 
weeks ; there is no provision for life- 
time payments in this policy. Total 
disability is defined as inability to 
perform any and all duties pertain- 
ing to the insured’s occupation. 

Under the commercial policy the 
weekly benefit for sickness is limited 
to fifty-two or one hundred four 
weeks, following a waiting period of 
seven or fourteen days. Under the 
group policy, the duration of benefits 
for sickness is specified as thirteen, 
twenty-six or fifty-two weeks after 
a waiting period ranging from four 
to seven days. 

(c) Yes, there is a deductible. 
It is, however, a period of time 
rather than a sum of money. It is 
always applied to coverage for sick- 
ness, and it may be applied to acci- 
dent coverage. 

The deductible (waiting period) 
is imposed, generally for two rea- 
sons; to reduce moral hazard by 
making the insured bear part of each 
loss, and to eliminate small, frequent 
losses, which have relatively high 
handling costs. (The waiting period 
for sickness is customarily used for 
both these reasons, primarily the 
second. ) 

The waiting period is not always 
applied to accident coverage because 
moral hazard is negligible, and small 
Josses are far less frequent than in 
sickness. 

(d) No, an accident and health 
policy is not a true contract of in- 
demnity, for the payment of a claim 
is not directly related to the actual 
amount of the loss. There is a loss 
of earnings or additional expense in 
every compensable case, but the 
A & H responds on a 
“valued” basis, paying weekly in- 
demnity or medical benefits as speci- 
fied in the contract, regardless of the 
actual monetary loss or expense. It 
would be difficult to administer any 
definite method for determining the 
actual monetary value of the loss. 


policy 
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LARGE FIRE LOSSES 


IRE CARRIERS have suffered two 

large losses recently. A large 
fire swept the waterfront at Wil- 
mington, N. C., causing an insured 
loss to private companies of about 
$3,500,000 plus another nearly $3,- 
000,000 loss on tobacco insured by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Tornado, wind and hail storms in 
the South Central States on March 
13 and 14 caused sufficient damage 
to be classified 
The National 
derwriters. 


as catastrophic by 
Board of Fire Un- 


COMPENSATION COUNCIL 
REPORT 


iieE ANNUAL REPORT of the Na- 
‘I tional Council on Compensation 
Insurance shows that rate increases 
(ranging up to 20%) were obtained 
in the majority of states with only 
nine revisions involving rate level 
decreases. The necessity for such 
increases was made evident by the 
combined loss experience (premiums 
earned to incurred) of all 
the 
for the 


losses 
subscribers of 
was 64.2% 


and 
which 


members 
Council 

first six months of 1952. This how- 
ever was an improvement over both 
the 65.6% figure for the last six 
months of 1951 and the 65.2% level 
of the first six months of 1951. 


Moreover the report indicates a 


more favorable result when the fig-’ 


ures for all of 1952 are compiled 
and optimism for 1953 when the 
rate increases obtained begin to show 
up in the results. With practically 
all state legislatures in session this 
year, the Council expects increased 
benefits to be voted in many states. 

H. F. Richardson, general man- 
ager of the Council, notes in the re- 
port that all but ten states now ac- 
cept a full 2.5 points for a profit and 
contingency allowance and it is 
hoped that it will be accepted in 
those states during the coming year. 
During the past year eleven states 
approved a $10 expense constant ap- 
plying to all risks with a premium of 
less than $500. The $10 expense 
constant is applicable in 39 
jurisdictions, The only important 
occupational disease legislation re- 
ported for the past year was passed 
in Louisiana where 


now 


such diseases 


110 


were brought under the compensa- 
tion act. The report also notes that 
there are today only eight states 
where the interstate experience rat- 
ing plan has not been accepted. 
There were no major changes in the 
retrospective rating plan rules and 
procedures during the year. The use 
of these plans increased during the 
year with Plan D being propor- 
tionately the most active (909 risks 
in 1952 compared with 595 in 1951 
and 331 in 1950), Likewise there 
were no fundamental changes made 
in the experience rating plan during 
1952. All but seven states now stand- 
ardize the eligibility requirements 
for such rating at $500 of premium 
per year. Applications for coverage 
in assigned risk plans increased 73% 
in 1952 over 1951 to total 3,061 
risks developing premiums of $1,- 
680,912. 





OPpy 


MEMORIAL DAY 





FOOTPRINTS OF 
ASSURANCE 


HE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 

has had published by The Mac- 
millan Company a comprehensive 
record of insurance company fire 
marks. The 320 page volume, 
authored by Alwin E. Bulau is titled 
“Footprints of Assurance.” It con- 
tains a complete record of the fire 
marks used by fire insurance com- 
panies in sixty-three countries, with 
illustrations of nearly 1800 of them. 
The story is enriched by accounts 
of some of the men responsible for 
the growth of the industry and en- 
livened with incidents and anecdotes. 
Fittingly, the book is dedicated to 
Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home. 


CANADIAN AUTO RATES 
oy PARTY AUTOMOBILE Jiabil- 


ity insurance rates were re- 
duced in Canada for private pas- 
senger cars with an accident free 
record effective April 1. Some col- 
lision rates were increased however. 


DRIVER CONTROL FOR 
SAFETY 


FIVE-POINT PROGRAM of driver 
l A control that would bar all unfit 
drivers from the roads has been 
recommended by Paul H. Blaisdell, 
public safety director of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, as the most direct approach 
to safety on the highways. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Blaisdell, “wholly 
adequate” driver licensing 
eventually involve these steps: 


must 

(1) 
A complete physical examination in- 
cluding medical history, a thorough 
heart examination, the testing of 
reflexes and comprehensive vision 
tests; (2) a psychiatric and psycho- 
logical examination to provide in- 
formation on mental and emotional 
stability; (3) a written examination 
covering rules of the road; (4) an 
inclusive road test; (5) periodic 
re-examination of drivers. 


INSURANCE FILM 


TWENTY-FOUR minute film in 
Accor entitled “Peace of Mind” 
has been completed by the America 
Fore Insurance Group and is now 
ready for general release to nation- 
wide audiences. It is designed to 
meet a demand for a film which out- 
lines briefly the world development 
of property insurance and its ap- 
plication to our every-day living. 

The film traces the insurance idea 
from its beginnings in Babylonia and 
China, through Far Eastern traders 
to the Port of Venice, and the Coffee 
Houses of London. It then touches 
on the development of fire insurance 
in America, the early struggles of 
the industry against recurrent catas- 
trophes and the contribution insur- 
ance has made to the protection and 
growth of our nation. 

Distribution of “Peace of Mind” 
will be 


groups. 


nationwide to interested 
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DAY POT OGOPIES 


AUTOMATIALLY 


ALL ELECTRIC! 


Systematic 


ONE UNIT DOES IT ALL! 


Makes photo-exact copies direct from 
original letters, forms, bids, contracts, in- 


voices, catalog sheets, reports, blueprints. 


Yes— now a dry photocopy from any orig- 
inal in less than 45 seconds without any 
The Apeco System- 
atic Auto-Stat prints, processes and dries 
automatically 
instant use, 


additional equipment. 


. copies are ready for 
It saves up to 80% on copy- 
ing jobs. Eliminates costly re-typing, hand 
copying, checking or expensive outside 
copying service, It's fast—only 2 steps will 
make legally accepted prints from any 
original up to 11 x 17 inches— printed on 
one or two sides, 


SO LOW COST 


A complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat 
installation is priced well within the 
budget of even the smallest firms, Remark- 
ably low operation cost, too! 
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Offices in All Principal Cities 


Manutactured in the U.S.A by 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2853 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


NO AUTOMATIC OFFICE 


HE completely automatic office is still a long way 
Tor Prof. Howard H. Aiken, Director of the Com- 
|putation Laboratory, Harvard University, warned a 
recent session of the American Management Associa- 
tion’s Office Management Conference. 

“Unbounded optimism” has led scientists engaged in 
lde velopment of scientific computers to make too many 
promises, forgetting “the long, hard road ahead,” he 
said. “‘Businessmen have become even more optimistic 
than we have given them cause to be. They have ex- 
pected more than we promised—and we promised too 
| much.” 


| Electronic computers as they stand today cannot be 
| 

}used to build the automatic office, Aiken declared. “A)) 
| we can do is take the techniques we have learned and 
| build new machines.” Little 
machines 


work has heen done in 
business applications, he 
pointed out ; the hundreds of agencies interested in auto- 
|matic computation, most of them financed by various 


de veloping for 


governments, have concentrated on developing genera)- 
purpose scientific computers, 


Full-scale application of electronics in the office in 
many cases will require completely new procedures. 
“The new technology will not help,” Aiken declared, ‘if 
we are going to keep on doing things the old way. We 
must seek utterly new means of solving the old prob- 
lems, not simply improve the old apparatus. 
problem is not of technology but of logic. 


The big 
If you give 
the machine designer the utmost opportunity to help 
you do your job, you probably will have to do that 
job in a different way.” 


For example, Aiken pointed out, there is no advan- 
tage in making an adding machine go a thousand times 


faster if it is impossible to get information in and out 
of the machine any faster than now. 





In the long run there is no such thing as a labor- 
saving invention, Aiken declared. “The automobile 
{ made transportation so easy we spend more time travel- 
ling than ever before. Electronic equipment will not 
do all of your work for you; it will simply enable you 
to do more work than ever before. Use of technology 
will solve many problems and also will introduce a host 


of others you never met before.” 


Aiken ridiculed “what seems to be the general pic- 
ture” of the electronic computer—that the office worker 
can come to work in the morning, turn a switch, wait 
for the machine to wake up, and then sit down while 
the machine translates a few poems from the ancient 
Greek, composes a symphony or two, solves all the firms 
accounting problems, and rounds off the day with a few 


games of chess. 





He also challenged the use of the word “think” in 
connection with the so-called electronic brain; other 
industrial equipment can add, subtract, multiply, and 
| divide; make choices based on experience; and carry 
| out long chains of command without additional instruc- 
\tions. This still does not describe, he said, what the 
human brain does in creating new ideas. Computing 
machines are “useful tools,” he emphasized, 





Is saving 1 cent a day on old office 
typewriters really worthwhile? 


You save no more than this when you trade 
in at 10 years instead of 5, but the advan- 
tages of having new Royal Standards are 


worth much, much more. 


Why not spend that 1'cent a day by trading in your 
old machines at 5 years? 

Why not spend it and get a return in boosted 
morale and better employee relations worth many 
times that amount? 

New, really modern Royal Standards will produce 
more work faster. Your secretaries wil) increase 
their typing speed on clean, new, ahead-of-the-times 
Royal Standards. You’ll have fewer service calls. 


And you'll get better-looking letters and meraos, 


indicative of the pride you have in your own 
business. 

The new Roya) Standard has many exclusive, 

advanced features found on no other office machine 
today. In addition, it has all the famous improve- 
ments that have made Royal a 2!% to 1 favorite 
among people who type. 
Your loca) Roya) Representative wil) be glad 
to bring a new Royal Standard to your office and 
show you how the finest, most rugged typewriter 
ever built performs. 

He will also give you the detailed arithmetic on 
why you save only 1 cent a day by keeping your old 
office machines 10 years instead of 5. Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, 


New York. 


\ He’s listed in the 
| Classified Telephone Directory 


CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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HAND ADDING MACHINE 


Fe small offices and for situations 
where electric power is unavailable or 
limited, Clary Multiplier Corporation 
has produced a new hand operated ma- 
chine which adds, subtracts and mul- 
tiplies. ‘The machine is compact (14” 
long, 7” high and 9” wide), light (16 
pounds) and said to provide the fastest 
and easiest hand operation yet achieved. 
A “rapid handle return” is designed to 
increase work speed and the forward 
stroke is controlled against operator abuse. 
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BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


EMINGTON Ranp INc. has designed a 

new low-cost bookkeeping machine de- 
signed for the small as well as large 
business. The fully-descriptive machine 
will produce the original invoice, 30-day 
notice, expiration record, line record and 
posting copy in a single writing. The cash 
received journal can be obtained as a 
by-product of posting credits to the state- 
ment or ledger and the cash disbursed 
journal as a by-product of check writing. 
Another single operation provides state- 
ment, ledger account current, policy 
register and monthly summary of gross 
premiums. The complete bookkeeping 
machine, which is said to match those of 
much higher price, combines a high-speed 
figure mechanism with a 46-key, touch 
operated, alphabetical-numerical key- 
board. Column registers may be added at 
any time to expand the capacity. 


gy 


AL!.-PURPOSE MOISTENER 


T= inexpensive all-purpose moistener, 


accommodating labels up to 44” wide, 
will speed up sealing, labelling and mail- 
ing and may, of course, be used for af- 
fixing postage stamps. A special attach- 
ment quickly moistens the flaps of enve- 
lopes. The wick rollers, operating on an 
offset principle, spread the moisture 
evenly and to the right extent without re- 
moving any of the adhesive. A product 
of Glue-Fast Equipment Company, Inc. 


FOR SECRETARIES’ 
CONVENIENCE 


wm Globe-Wernicke's new steel type- 

writer desks, secretaries may easily 
raise and lower the typewriter platform 
from a sitting position. All that is neces- 
sary to bring it into typing position is to 
gently pull it forward from the pedestal. 
Concealed latches hold the platform 
rigidly in typing position and prevent it 
from being accidentally lowered. When 
she wants to lower it, the secretary simply 
presses on a release bar located on the 
top of the platform. The swing mecha- 
nism allows generous clearance so that 
the platform may be raised or lowered 
without centering the typewriter carriage. 


INTEREST CALCULATOR 


Ts special calculating machine per- 

forms mechanical interest calculations 
which are said to be 100% accurate and 
to result in a 70 to 90% saving of em- 
ployees’ time. It instantly supplies the 
correct final answer in addition to a wide 
range of interest factors. Compact and 
easily portable it is simple to operate 
without special training. The calculator 
is available with a pre-selection of twelve 
suitable and inter-changeable interest rate 
registers for a variety of calculations. A 
product of Forster Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


YOUR SECRETARY 


HO takes, transcribes and 

types your correspondence, 

sorts your mail, screens 
your telephone calls and appoint- 
ments? Who does the forty-odd ad- 
ministrative jobs that contribute so 
much to your efficiency, work that 
wouldn’t fall to an amanuensis but 
which is accomplished every day by 
your secretary’? She does, of course. 


You May Not Know Her 


If I could ask you personally “Do 
you know this secretary ?”’ you would 
reply “Of course I know her. She’s 
tall, and efficient, and her name’s 
Mary, and . . .” The truth is that if 
yours is an average secretary you 
may not know her as well as you 
think. You may not know her at all. 

If you are an average businessman 
and have “Miss Average” for secre- 
tary she’s just slightly more likely to 
be single than married. She is 36 
years of age (is that older than you 
thought ?). She has probably worked 
for you from one to five years, and 
there’s only one chance in ten that 
she’s been with you for more than 
ten On an average “your” 
secretary has worked for eight years 
and has been employed by three com- 
panies. She is doing better than aver- 
age only if she’s earning more than 
$280 per month. 

Including salary, working tools, 
office space, and so forth, your aver- 
age secretary costs your company 
$3199 annually. If she is like nearly 
three out of ten of her kind she uses 
an electric typewriter, and if she 
doesn't you can anticipate her re- 
quest for one. Surprisingly, she also 
uses an adding machine in four cases 


years. 
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MARY H. BARRETT 
President 
National Secretaries Association 


out of ten; one of five secretaries is 
even more of a “figure filly” and 
also uses a calculating machine. 

If your secretary travels for your 
company she is exceptional—only 
one in ten do. If you think only 
businessmen go to conventions you 
will be interested to learn that four 
out of ten secretaries attend a reg- 
ional secretarial convention. One 
out of five go annually to a national 
secretarial convention. 


Personal Items 


On the personal side, your typical 
secretary spends about $450 a year 
for her clothes, and this does not in- 
clude extraordinary purchases such 
as fur coats. If she is like 57 per 
cent of her sisters she owns or has 
the use of a car. 

Nearly half of your secretaries 
have better than a high school edu- 
cation. About one out of four have 
college or university training or de- 
grees. If your secretary is average 
she carries about $3698 in insurance 
coverage, in most cases in twenty 
year endowment policies. In addi 
tion, if she is like the majority of 
“Girl Fridays” she has savings and 
investments in her local bank and in 
Government bonds. 

How do we know these facts apply 
to your secretary, if she’s typical? 
Thev were taken from the answers 
to a 100-question survey conducted 
among 10,000 members of _ the 
National Secretaries Association 
Nearly 40 per cent of the girls re 


plied to give you this composite pic- 
ture, 

How do we know what your aver- 
age secretary does for you and her 
company? From tabulating answers 
to another NSA survey, this time 
one answered by nearly four hundred 
carefully selected business execu- 
tives. According to these men, your 
average secretary does the following 
duties : 

Performs general office work to re 
you and 
clerical duties. 

Takes dictation, using shorthand or 
a stenotype machine. 

Makes appointments and reminds 
you of them. 

Interviews people coming to your 
office, directing to others those who 
should not use your time 

Answers and makes phone calls 
Handles personal and important 
mail. 

Personally writes routine corre- 
spondence on her own initiative. 
Supervises other employees. 


lieve of minor executive 


Secretarial Functions 


One other “secretarial” function 
will particularly interest you. Filing, 
the second most mentioned activity, 
gives you a hint as to a question to 
ask the next time you are faced with 
the problem of selecting a new sec- 
retary. And again, if you are a typi 
cal executive, you may well want to 
question your future secretary about 
her ability in keeping expense rec 
ords, personal bank accounts, “clip” 
files of publicity articles, her astute 
ness for doing personal shopping, 
plotting graphs and acting as your 
hostess for “visiting firemen.” These 
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Scale model of early Recordak Microfilmer recalls pioneering 
days for Recordak officers; left to right: George S. Sackett, 
Treasurer; John? K. Boeing, President of Recordak; George 
L. McCarthy, Chairman of the Board and “father” of modern 
microfilming; Vice Presidents George C. McMahon and 
Frank L. Hilton, Jr. 


A thousand and one uses, today, for the unique photographic 
process that was designed originally to protect banks against fraud. 


Report on 25 years 
of M wcrofulmeng Progress 


[atthe did George L. McCarthy realize the scope of his 
invention when the first automatic microfilmer was in- 
stalled in a New York bank in 1928. 

The sole purpose of this machine—designed in co- 
operation with the Eastman Kodak Company—was to 
counter fraudulent claims; to provide a photographi- 
cally accurate and complete film record of all checks 
drawn on the bank. A record that would help depositors, 
too, should their payments be questioned by outside 
sources. 

But the way this amazing new machine performed 
suggested greater use from the start: documents were 
recorded as fast as they were dropped into the micro- 
filmer . . . and for a fraction of a cent apiece. Why then 
was it necessary to type a description of all checks for- 
warded to another bank for payment? 


Microfilming would eliminate this costly and tedious 
operation—thus the Recordak Transit System made its 
bow: was followed closely by the Recordak Single Post- 
ing System, which eliminated a 100% duplication in 
bookkeeping. 

Savings . .. wherever records were kept 
Banks everywhere . . . and then business after business 
realized that manual record keeping just could not 
match the speed, accuracy, and economy of Recordak 
Microfilming. 

With it, retail stores were able to bill “charge ac- 
count” customers for a fraction of the former cost; rail- 
roads ended expensive freight-car delays at junction 


points; oil companies discovered that microfilm copies 
cost less than carbon copies. And so tt went! 








Specialists in microfilming only 


—from 1928 - 1953 


How could microfilming efficiency be increased . . . and increased 
. . . and increased ? How could businesses of every type and size 
use microfilming most profitably? To find the answers to these 
questions and related ones, Recordak has specialized in muicro- 
hlming only. 

As a result, improvements were incorporated in Recordak 
Microfilmers in continuous succession. New models were designed 
to meet varying requirements . . . to enable the small user to get 
savings proportionate to the largest one. Revolutionary technics 
were introduced . . . automatic feeders increased microfilming 
speed to over 500 documents per minute . . . number of images per 
roll of film was quadrupled eee film quality and uniformity were 
raised to ever higher standards. 

Vitally important, too, was the growth and refinement of Recor- 
dak’s film processing facilities. Laboratories with the latest high- 
speed professional equipment—and staffed by specialists—were 
established to provide fast, flawless processing of film records. 
And Recordak’s Service Organization was expanded step by step 
to serve Recordak users from coast to coast. Here, again, special- 
ization has paid off. 

And all the while, Recordak’s Field Staff—with an ever-increas- 
ing number of case histories at its finger tips—was pointing to 
economies previously unseen; bringing simplified record-keeping 
routines—in addition to extra protection and tremendous space 
savings—to 65 different types of business .. . thousands of concerns. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 


Kodak’s famous Hawk Eye Works where Recordak 


Microfilmers, Jenses, and accessory equipment are 
manufactured. Recordak Microfilm is also made by 


Kodak . . . to exacting, uniform standards, 





Recordak’s 26 conveniently located Processing Stations 


process films the same day they are received. High- 
speed, professional equipment is manned by experts. 


JP « 
| i | 


How can you use microfilming most profitably? Your 


local Recordak representative can poimt to the ex- 
periences of 65 different types of business . . . thou 


sands ol concerns, 





The reason why companies of every size get comparable savings — 
Recordak Microfilmers are designed for varying requirements. 


The Recordak 


Duplex 
Microfilmer 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer . . . with 40 to 1 


reduction ratio, highest available today. 


The Recordak 


Triplex Commercial Jumwor 
Microfilmer 
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The Recordak The Recordak 


Microfilmer Microfilmer 
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GUY FERGASON 


DOES MERIT RATING ENCOURAGE? 


HIS is without doubt one of 

the most controversial sub- 

jects about which we could 
write, Management opinion is di- 
vided—-where there is an opinion. 
One group favors periodic review 
of the employees’ service value, The 
other group believes that formal 
review adds nothing to the over-all 
factors by which employees merit 
consideration for salary increases, 
promotion and other favorable con- 


sideration. 


No System 
Management, and 
employees are being biked by the 
refusal to formalize the system of 
nerit rating and reward. Where 
will find a comparable system 
whereby rewards are given for an 
indefinite (almost infinite) period 
in the future based on some single 
act or short period of tavorable con- 
duct in the past, without any assur- 
ance that the favorable conduct will 
continue or the single spectacular 
act will be That is the 
case In many companies where there 
is no system for promotion or finan- 
cial reward, I know one company 
where the treasurer (having had no 
formal education) was so impressed 
by one of his assistant’s ability to use 
a slide-rule that he promoted the 
assistant 
who 


stockholders, 


one 


repeated ? 


over two other assistants 
were equally capable, and 
who had senior status. Incredible? 
Maybe, but it did happen, and less 
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spectacular incidents are happening 
every day. 

Merit rating is and always shall 
be a matter of opinion. It will never 
be reduced to a mathematical science, 
nor a formula whereby the human 
equation is valued on the same basis 
as a ton of steel. Being a matter of 
personal opinion does not condone 
personal bias, prejudice and plain 
carelessness in passing out rewards. 
{{ personal opinion is based on a 
record of facts, covering a long 
period of time, and interprets those 
facts in terms of the employee’s 
continued high level of performance, 
then there is a reasonable chance 
that “virtue will triumph and hon- 
esty will be rewarded” (to use a 
phrase so often associated with 


A matter of opinion 


Horatio Alger and his ultimate suc- 
cess over adversity). 

Every day, some manager ot 
supervisor is passing judgment upon 
some employee—almost like the old 
Roman days where the “Prefect” 
raised his “thumb up or pointed it 
down” signifying life or death. Per- 
haps our reference is too melodra- 
matic, but it is not too exaggerated 
as regards the basis of promotion 
and reward. 


Kicked Upstairs 


There are instances where em- 
ployees, being difficult to manage, 
being uncooperative and being trou- 
ble-makers, have been “kicked up- 
stairs” by a supervisor or manager 
who could not cope with these 
employees, and who used what he 
thought was a clever device for 
ridding himself of a problem. I have 
heard some in management express 
the opinion that “if the employees 
are willing to work for less than 
they are worth, it proves that they 
are not worth any more than they 
get.” This is the “let them eat cake” 
complex still working in industry. 

This is not a castigation of man- 
agement—it is an effort to point out 
the weaknesses in our industrial 
promotional system and offer a sub- 
stitute system for more accurately 
and adequately appraising the em- 
ployee and relating his productivity, 
conduct and contribution to his 


{Continued on page 126) 
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“I’ve softened up some pretty tough 


prospects with this idea!... 


“Showing a prospect how to lower his burglary 
premiums is probably the Jast thing most sales- 
men would think of doing. But J do it every 


chance I get—which is every time I see an 
old safe in a prospect’s office. 


“‘By replacing that old safe with a new Mosler 
burglary-resistive chest, the average prospect 
can save up to 70% on Mercantile Safe Burglary 
premiums... up to 50% on Money and 
Securities Broad Form. I tell him so. Even 


put him in touch with Mosler. 


“What do I gain by it? A good friend. 
And usually it isn’t long until I more than 

make up for the low burglary premium by 
increasing his coverage with other policies... 


and getting more good /eads from him! 


“‘And, of course, with more of my clients 


protected with Mos/er equipment my loss-ratio 


drops ’way down, which makes it easier for 


me to place business with the company. 


“On top of that, my low loss-ratio saves me 


lots of time. Every insured is a better risk, 


so I have fewer claims to work on. And I 
use <he time I save on claims work to go 


after more new business!”’ 


Work with Mosler . .. it's o big advantage! 


First, let Mosler help you gain a good working 
knowledge of safes and chests. Then you'll be 
prepared to really He/p your prospects... win 
their confidence... and all the benefits it can 
lead to. Mail coupon, today, for a free copy 
of our new booklet, “The Meaning of the Labels.” 
It’s a new edition. Enables quick identifi- 
cation of safes and chests... easy calculation 
of applicable insurance rates. 





The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dept. BIN-5 
Mosler burglary-resistant armored steel money chest. Hamilton, Ohio 


Can be anchored in a fire-resistive safe or in a reinforced Please send me my free copy of the booklet, 
steel-clad concrete block. “The Meaning of the Labels. 


iF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


*% Mosler Safe 2” | ~~ 


World’s largest builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 
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ELECTRONICS IN THE OFFICE 


HE idea of electronics in 
office equipment has recently 
caught the fancy of the gen- 


eral public. So much is now being 
written on the subject that it is 
difficult to be sure whether the age 
of the “giant brain” is here today, 
whether it is only a dream for the 
indefinite future, or whether the 
truth is somewhere between these 
two extremes, It is time to take a 
look at the developments and facts 
to see where we are headed and what 
we should be doing about it. 


The New Era 


With the advent of World War IT, 
which caused speed to become far 
more important than cost to many 
defense and war projects, and which 
made the shortage of workers even 
more acute than before, the business 
machine industry really began to 
boom, There was an influx of new 
punched card machines, typewriters, 
dictating devices, check signers, auto- 
matic desk calculators, multi-pur- 
pose accounting machines, and high- 
speed computers. Many of these 
new machines were electrically oper- 
ated, but the most important advance 
was seen in the speed gained by 
incorporating electronic controls or 
other electronic components. 

The new high-speed computers 
that appeared were of two general 
types: analog and digital. The 
analog type, which represents num- 
bers by means of some physical 
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L. S. RINEHART 


Director of Accounting 
Farm Bureay Mutual Group 


measurement such as _ distance, 
volume or electric voltage, is often 
extremely valuable and fast for 
specialized scientific problems but is 
not flexible enough to be suitable for 
general business use. In the digital 
type, numbers themselves are han- 
dled usually on either a binary or 
a decimal basis or a combination of 
the two. The decimal, or ten digit, 
system has the advantage of being 
the number system in general use 
and can be read easily and directly. 

The binary system, which repre- 
sents all numbers by combinations of 
zeros and ones, or “‘ons” and “offs,” 
necessitates the conversion of start- 
ing data into the binary form which 
the machine can use and the recon- 
version of final answers from the 
machine into a decimal system that 
can be generally understood, This 
binary system, however, is so per- 
fectly adapted to the use of elec- 
tronic tubes that most electronic 
systems have worked out a combina- 
tion of the two bases thus accepting 
decimal information which they auto- 
matically convert to binary, or at 
least a modified binary, for all 
machine handling and then auto- 
matically converting it back to deci- 
mal for the final answers. 

The world’s first all-electronic 
digital computer was the ENIAC 
(Electronic Numerical Integrator 


and Calculator), completed for Army 
Ordnance in 1946 at the University 
of Pennsylvania by J. Presper 
Eckert, Jr., and John W. Mauchly. 
This was followed in 1948 by Inter- 
national Business Machines’ ssEc 
(Selective Sequence Electronic Cal- 
culator), a combination electronic 
and electric-relay machine. These 
were both huge machines and repre- 
sented what might be called labora- 
tory or experimental models. 


Good Working Models 


‘Since 1946, many more govern- 
ment-military contracts have been 
given to develop or build computer 
equipment. Good working models 
have been produced, including the 
following : 


MADDIDA, Northrup Aircraft’s Mag- 
netic Drum Differential Analyzer 

BINAC, Eckert-Mauchly Computer 
Corp., 1949 

MARK 111, Dr. Howard Aiken at 
Harvard, for the Navy 

sEAC, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Eastern Automatic Com- 
puter, 1950 

SWAC, the National Bureau of Stand- 


ards Western Automatic Com- 
puter, 1950 


UNIVAC, Universal Automatic Com- 
puter, Eckert-Mauchly Computer 


Corp., now a subsidiary of Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc, 


These machines, and many others, 
have actually been in use in the last 
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few years, proving their almost limit- 
less capabilities while making it 
possible to work out solutions to the 
difficulties encountered. In spite of 
the fact that all of them are tremen- 
ously large-scale machines which 
may never be brought down within 
reach of the average business firm, 
we can learn much from them about 
what a computer system is and how 
it can be used to help us. 


Machines That Think 


Rudolph Flesch in The Art of 
Clear Thinking defined thought as 
“the manipulation of memories.” In 
this respect the computer systems 
certainly do think. They will learn 
and remember whatever you tell 
them. They will follow instructions 
and apply the particular instruction 
applicable. They will add, subtract, 
multiply, divide, compare, look up 
numbers in a table, look at a result 
and make a choice, and perform 
many other functions similar to those 
of a human operator. 

On the other hand, as was recently 
pointed out in an address by Thomas 
O, Carlson, actuary of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
“No machine can predict except 
upon the basis of formulas devised 
by a human brain and any machine 
is subject to error to the extent that 
the human brain directing it is sub- 
ject to error.” It is this human 
direction that the machines can never 
replace. 

Basically, however, the computer 
system must duplicate many of the 
thinking functions of a human brain. 
The four major components of the 
system are: 1) a control unit to 
provide the guiding intelligence 
which determines the type and 
sequence of operations ; 2) a memory 
unit which, like the human memory 
or a file cabinet, stores information 
until needed; 3) a computer unit 
which, like the human brain or a 
desk calculator, handles all arith- 
metical functions; 4) an input- 
output unit which is the means of 
getting data into and results out of 
the system. 


Current Developments 
Only when an electronic computer 


has all four of the above elements on 


a level of speed and capacity equal 
to the computer unit is it a high- 
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ART METAL SPEED-FILES CREATE 
LARGE SAVINGS IN FLOOR SPACE 


LOW overall dimensions provide maximum 
filing capacity in minimum space 
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Looking for hard-to-come-by space-saving 
economies? Then look to Art Metal 
Speed-Files. They gain 15% in usable 
ing inches over conventional files, plus 
25% in five drawers against four and 
have the lowest overall vertical dimen- 
sions of any five-drawer file having stand- 
ard height file drawers with guide rods. 


40% Saving In Floor Space 


If you're using conventional four-drawer 
files today, Speed-File’s space-saving di- 
mensions can bring you a 40% saving in 
floor space. For example, your conven- 
tional letter size filing cabinets require a 
minimum of seven square feet of floor 
space—or 700 square feet per 100 filing 
cabinets. Rental cost of floor space as low 
as $3.00 per square foot amounts to 
$2,100.00 per 100 files. Speed-File sav- 
a of 40% in this example would pro- 
vide you a return of $840.00. 


20 Conventional 4-drawer Filing Cabi- 
nets—140 Sq. Ft. (Capacity: 1,808 Fil- 
ing Inches). 


17 Speed-File 4-drawer Filing Cabi- 
nets—119 Sq. Ft. (Capacity: 1,808.80 
Filing Inches). 


YOU SAVE 2) SQ. FT. 


14 Speed-File 5-drawer Filing Cabi- 
nets—98 Sq. Ft, (Capacity 1,862 Filing 


inches). 


YOU SAVE 42 SQ. FT. 


Send For FREE Speed-File Booklet 
We can give you only part of the story 
here. For full information write today 
for fact-packed booklet, “Art Metal 
Speed-File.” Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 





THERE'S AN Art TO BETTER FILING 








S@€ our 


amazing 


PAGE 
GAGE 


“takes the guesswork 
out of page-end typing!” 


of 


in the new 


1 Smith- 


Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


This one feature 


alone saves 
retyping hundreds of letters 
each month. Page Gage warns 
when you're 242” from bottom 
of page —and keeps warning 
you right to the very end! See 
Page Gage demonstrated and 
the many other time and money 
saving features. 


TYPISTS! 


Send for 
this FREE 


This 24-page, handy pocket- 
size brochure is packed with 
practical suggestions, typing 
methods, tips, shortcuts. Every 
typist should have one! 


fhe: cre oes | 
Call any 


Smith-Corona 


. 
Dealer or Branch Office 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 
Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona — Typewriters, Add- 
ing Machi Vivid Duplt bb and Carbons, 
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speed computer system in the full 
sense. To start with, the emphasis 
was largely on scientific or technical 
calculations and for this work the 
speed of the computer unit is all- 
important. Most such problems in- 
volve only a small amount of input 
data upon which the computer per- 
forms long calculations and puts out 
a small result. If the computer han- 
dles the calculation rapidly enough, 
no one cares, in this type of work, 
if the input and output are slow in 
proportion. Most business problems, 
on the other hand, involve large 
amounts of input data, few calcula- 
tions, and many end results, so here 
input and output are most critical. 

There are literally hundreds of 
computers today which will handle 
calculations at fantastic speeds. The 
UNIvac, for instance, will add or 
subtract at the rate of almost 2,000 
operations per second, The Jacobs 
Instrument Company has recently 
announced that its JAINCOMP-B, the 
size of a table television set, will 
perform more than 120,000 additions 
per second. The speed of other 
machines in the high-speed computer 
class goes as low as several hundred 
operations per second. In any case, 
there is sufficient proof that this 
phase of the system is adequate to 
cover almost any needs. 

The memory units and control 
units also have been proved satis- 
factory, although there is much 
difference of opinion as to which 
type of storage unit is best. Most 
of the computer systems have more 
than one method of storage, used for 
different purposes, and still other 
methods are being developed. 


Problems 


It is the input-output phase, most 
important to the insurance field, that 
has lagged behind in the computer 
system development. Probably the 
biggest single step so far was the 
perfection of the metal magnetic tape 
now being used as the means of 
input and output on the untvac. It 
has made it possible to read informa- 
tion into or out of the UNIVAC at the 
rate of about 500,000 characters per 
minute. The information on such a 
magnetic tape, however, is not in a 
form that can be identified or inter- 
preted without some other mechani- 
cal printing device, 





If you want to 
increase Profits 
by Saving Costs... 
ry Portfolio is 


Short- Cut | 
Save 
Dollars! 


“SHORT CUTS SAVE DOLLARS” is 
packed with time-saving, cost-saving more 


efficient forms, thods and p d 





that are proven profit makers for any 
insurance agency large or small! You'll 
find samples of AAMB’s Insur-o-gram, 
Time-Saver Invoice, Account-Current. 
Renewal Notice, Check-Voucher, 
Multi-Purpose Application, Premium Notice, 
etc., scotch-taped to its pages—and 

this idea-rich thought-stimulating Portfolio 
will give you a fresh viewpoint on the 
many ways you can make your 
insurance agency business pay better. 
“SHORT CUTS SAVE DOLLARS” is 
absolutely FREE (no cost, no obligation) 
to any agency requesting a copy on its 
letterhead. Write for yours today. 


bor um” 
American Agency 
Management Bureau 


Robert Burns, President 


3400 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. Cc. 





Most of the high-speed printing 
devices are still in the developmental 
I.B.M. has announced none 
faster than 150 lines of 120 char- 
acters each per minute. 


stage. 


This unit 
has been in successful operation, 
reading from punched cards, for 
some time. Remington Rand has 
announced equipment which will 
print at the rate of 360 lines of 120 
characters each per minute, but this 
is not actually in operation yet. 
There are also other machines in use 
which will print more than 1,000 
lines per minute. They are still far 
from being the all-purpose output 
means needed, but there is little 
question that this last stumbling 
block will soon be under control. 


What Next? 


Granting that all the components 
of a high-speed computer system will 
soon be available to fill any needs, 
the next problem is to decide what 
we should do about it. As Dr. 
Howard Aiken of the Computation 
Laboratory of Harvard University 
pointed out at the 1952 conference 
of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, it will be necessary to com- 
bine a thorough knowledge of the 
insurance business with a thorough 
knowledge of electronic equipment 
before a system entirely satisfactory 
to our needs can be developed. 

For this reason, several electronic 
computer companies have already 
placed some experimental equipment 
in insurance companies. With co- 
operation of this sort to bring about 
a mutual understanding of the prob- 
lems involved, it is certain that the 
entire insurance industry will bene- 
fit, if it has the forethought to plan 
ahead and take full advantage of the 
results of the experimental findings. 


Necessary Programming 


Even after the best equipment is 
chosen, however, we can’t just 
change overnight from our present 
systems to an all-purpose electronic 
system without a tremendous amount 
of advance planning. Every opera- 
tion must be “programmed” or ar- 
ranged in a form that the equipment 
can handle, This programming must 
also be turned into instructions 
which the equipment can understand 
and follow. The entire thinking of 
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the company, from top management 
on down, will be affected if we are 
to convert present systems to an 
integrated electronic system, This 
takes time, general education, and 
highly skilled training. 

It is natural to wonder if all of 
our present work and procedural 
changes are being wasted. We feel 
not only that they are not wasted, 
but that they are the proper first 
stages as long as we do not forget to 
do our long-range planning simul- 
taneously. When we convert more 
and more manual jobs to a punched 
card system we are increasing the 
work phases which can readily be 
converted to the new system. Any 
punched card job could, temporarily 
at least, be into an 
electronic system without major pro- 
cedural changes. Any data filed on 
punched cards can be converted 
automatically into a form that can 


be handled by an electronic system. 


incorporated 


Electronics Already Here 


The principles of electronics are 
already being used in equipment 
now in every-day use. Electronic 
sorters, for instance, have increased 
sorting speed by almost one-hundred 
per cent. Electronic calculators are 
performing jobs in one-half to one- 
twentieth the time consumed by 
earlier electric-relay calculators, At 
the same time accuracy and depend- 
ability have increased. 

But knowledge of these adapta- 
tions of electronics is not enough. 
We must take time to learn more 
about current electronic develop- 
ments to determine what electronics 
can do to meet our needs, We must 
find out what we can do to 
coordinate our needs with the poten- 
tials of electronic systems and to 
direct our thinking and planning 
toward the most efficient future use 
of such equipment. Only with 
advance, coordinated thinking and 
planning can the insurance industry 
take full advantage of the techno- 
logical changes which have taken 
place and which will continue to 
take place. 
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Tip from America’s 
Top Secretaries 


“The scale edge on Webster's 
Micrometric Carbon Paper... is essential 
in producing well-balanced 
correspondence and reports’’. 

. .. Says FRANCES DOWNS 
Secretary to Mr. Smallwood 
President of Thomas J. 
Lipton,Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 


Mrs. Downs is one of many 
outstanding secretaries who 
have discovered how time 
and trouble are saved by 
Webster's Micrometric. The 
exclusive scale edge takes 
the guesswork out of let-— 
ter placement by telling 
at a glance how many lines 
of typing space remain on 
a page. 


Output increases when re- 
typing chores resulting 
from "running over" are 
eliminated by Micrometric. 
Impressions are sharp and 
legible. The scale edge is 
uncoated——keeps hands and 


papers cleaner when carbons 
are removed. 


Leading secretarial schools 
recommend Webster's Micro=- 
metric. There's a Webster 
weight for every office 
use. Give Webster's a trial 
and see the difference—in 
finer and faster work. 


See Webster's complete line 
of duplicating and spirit 
Supplies at your stationers, 


F. $. WEBSTER 
COMPANY 


4 AmherstSt., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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COPYFLEX Saves 


Leading Insurance Firm 
$100,000 a Year! 


COPYING APPLICATIONS for just one type of insurance 
used to cost one of the nation’s biggest insurance compa- 
nies 5¢ a capy- With applications pouring in at the rate of 
50,000 weekly, the copying bill totaled $130,000 a year. 


NOW Bruning Copyflex machines turn out ready-to-use, 
error-free copies of applications in seconds, And they do it 
for less than 2¢ a copy — 60% less than the cost of photo 
copies. Savings? $2,000 a week... more than $100,000 
a year! 


COPYFLEX saves on many other kinds of insurance paper 
work, too. It gives you direct, black-and-white diazotype 
copies up to 42 in. wide in any length. Copies anything 
written, drawn, typed, printed on ordinary translucent 
paper for less than 2¢ per sq. ft. for all costs; also copies 
opaque originals, using Bruning’s exclusive Reflex Film. 
NO expensive ventilation system, plumbing, messy inks 
or stencils are required. Anyone can operate a Copyflex 
after a 5-minute explanation. Send coupon today for free 
booklet on how Copyflex can stop errors, save time and 
money in handling insurance paperwork. 
*Name on request 


BRUNING ) 


Today's Paperwork Engineered 
with Jet-Age Speed 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC°=—"———4 
4700 Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, IIlinols 
( Send me free booklet on how Copyflex speeds 
insurance paperwork. 


[) Show me how Copyflex con speed insurance 
paperwork. 
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Zone... . State 


——————— in Principal Cities « eee cee cee eee ae me 
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"ROBOT BRAIN" 


HE FIRST Low cost “robot brain” electronic com- 
 Bowwts available commercially for general use has 
been accepted by Army Ordnance officials at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground after it successfully completed sixty 
hours of grueling nonstop tests. Making errorless com- 
putations at the rate of 1700 a minute, this practical size 
computer established a record unmatched in accuracy 
according to L. C. Stowell, president of Underwood 
Corporation, the manufacturers. 

Known as the Elecom 100, the machine made 
4,212,000 computations without a single mistake in the 
first forty-two hours of operation. It is said that not 
only is this the first time an entirely commercially con- 
structed electronic computer has been purchased by the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, but also that it is the first 
time such a rigorous test has been applied to any com- 
puter. Also that this is the first time any machine of 
this type performed without error for as many hours 
on its test run. 

The test, which was conducted under the supervision 
of Colonel William W. Foster and Captain Henry D. 
Mittman, involved eight different programs pre-re- 
corded on magnetic tape. Once the machine was started, 
it was not necessary for human hands to touch it during 
the entire period of the test. 

In explaining the operation of the machine, its mag- 
netic memory capacity was likened to the some four 
billion memory cells of the human brain. While it can- 
not compete with the human brain in its ability to handle 
as many diverse problems it can store for immediate 
use over a hundred thousand “words” of nine digits 
each. In addition, it was stated the machine can solve 
a ten digit mathematical problem several hundred times 
faster than conventional desk calculators, and several 
thousand times faster than the average human brain. 

The machine which is relatively small in size when 
compared to the older room-sized computers has a num- 
ber of commercial applications, Underwood has re- 
ceived orders for several more Elecom 100s and the 
more advanced Elecom 120s which are under con- 
struction. The first model was primarily designed for 
use by scientists and engineers in industrial research labo- 
ratories, but subsequent machines, represented as being 
the lowest priced, fully electronic digital computer avail- 
able, will cost even less as advanced models are put 
into mass production. 

The Elecom 100 which sells for less than $100,000, 
consists of three units. There is a conventional type 
office desk at which the operator sits, a compact ““mem- 
ory” unit, and the computer proper which is housed in 
five steel cabinets joined in a semi-circle. It operates 
on standard 110 volts alternating current. 

The machines will be used by aerodynamics engi- 
neers, petroleum engineers and chemical engineers and 
in the solution of many types of complicated math- 
ematical computations in such varied fields as optics, 
architecture and building construction, astronomy, re- 
tailing, manufacturing, banking and insurance. In ad- 
dition to its scientific and engineering applications, the 
computer is capable of taking much of the drudgery 
out of the record keeping and data-handling practices 
of business and industry, as well as the government. 
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NOW -An Amazing New Microfilm Camera 
for Insurance Companies! 


the Lieb Old 


FLOFILM PORTABLE CAMERA 


Insurance companies now microfilm DAILIES in branch or regional Simple to operate and only the 
offices and mail the film to us for processing. size of a portable typewriter, 
the Diebold FLOFILM Portable 


Developed film is returned to the Home Office the next day and 
does the work of cameras cost- 


cards are punched while viewed from a microfilm reader. 
ing many times as much. 
WEIGHS ONLY TWENTY 
one ons * POUNDS, BRINGS THE 
e ’ 
Mailing costs of dailies are drastically reduced CAMERA TO THE WORK. 
@ No lost or misplaced dailies DEPARTMENT BY DEPARTMENT. 


© Greater production from key punch operators THE LOWEST COST MOTORIZED 
MICROFILM CAMERA MADE. 





You can readily see the benefits that result: 


® Exact copy of source document is obtained 

® Internal Home Office handling is drastically cut 
© 98°. space savings—means no dailies to file 

@ More than 800 dailies on one 50 foot microfilm roll 


13,53. 4 ceayenenyemanpll 


Please send me complete information on your new 


] 
4 
1 
i 
Want an actual demonstration in your office — using your portable microfilming comera. 
i 
{ 
{ 


records at no obligation whatever? NAME 


ADDRESS_ 





See it yourself. Just fill in the coupon — but do it now! 
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service value, Before any such plan 
can be put into effect, management 
must set up the standards by which 
The 
steps in establishing a merit rating 
program 
follows : 
Ist step 
rated, 
2nd step-—Determine 
to be rated. 
3rd step—Determine 
the rating, 
4th step which 
method the ratings shall be made, 
5th step—Determine how often the 
ratings shall be made, 
6th step—Determine how and to 
what extent the ratings shall be 
used in rewarding employees. 
7th step—Determine who shall in- 
form the employees of their re- 
spective ratings, 

Harry L. Wylie, a management 
consultant in Chicago and I devel- 
oped an “Employee Performance 
Rating Chart” which we offered to 
1952. We 


this appraisal shall take place. 
summarized as 


may be 


Determine who shall be 


the qualities 


who shall do 


Determine by 


industry in had been 


using this rating system for a long 
time, and the form and instruction 
manual which was prepared, repre- 
sented our recommendations in re- 
spect {0 appraising employees’ 


performance. 


Who Shall Be Rated 


In every organization there are 
four general categories or classes of 
personnel. These are: office per- 
sonnel; factory or plant personnel ; 
sales personnel; and supervisory— 
executive personnel. The obvious 
answer to the question as to who 
shall be rated—is—“all classes 
should be rated.” our 
interest in this article is directed 
toward the non-supervisory office 
personnel, Each of the classes of 
personnel must be the 
basis of a different set of qualities- 
that which makes for an 


However, 


rated on 


efficient 
office employee will not be equally 
applicable to a factory employee, a 
sales person, or a supervisor. Fach 
group has its areas for appraisal. 

In establishing the qualities upon 


which a service value is to be esti- 


GIVE 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 
A LIFT 


Star of a distinguished cast of fine papers . . . striking 


example of modern papermaking technology . . . an 
economical, all-purpose bond that will add new life and 


sparkle to your letterheads and business forms— 


that’s WESTON BOND. Ask your printer to use 


it. He’ll tell you any paper made by Byron 


Weston Company, Dalton, Mass., is 
a better paper. Write for sample 


N PAPE 
'ON PARR 
A PER A Ww E 

STON PAPER 


( £5: 1 roms .£ 


book. Address Dept. BE 


mated (as it pertains to non-super- 
visory clerical personnel), avoid the 
error of setting up too many qualities 
for measurement, It is our opinion 
that not more than seven factors (or 
qualities) should be included in the 
rating scale. The larger the number 
of qualities which must be appraised, 
the finer must be the judgment 
measuring these qualities—for there 
will be an overlapping of these 
qualities if too many are used, In 
our opinion (and we recognize that 
opinions will differ in some respects ) 
the seven qualities which influence 
performance most are: 

1. Knowledge of the job. This can 
be influenced by training, sound 
supervision and intelligent selection. 
2. Initiative, This may or may not 
be required on the job—however, 
the employee’s demonstration of 
initiative should be appraised for 
purposes of promotion, Ability to 
go ahead with assignments without 
detailed supervision, and the ability 
to make suggestions and intelligently 
question procedures, are marks ol 
initiative. 

3. Employees’ personal habits. This 
is in respect to orderliness, courtesy, 
cooperation and personal cleanliness. 
Some persons think that great minds 
are discernible by the outward evi- 
dences of ’ toward the 
details. In a few cases where 
“geniuses” are involved that may be 
true; however, orderly minds are 
generally indicated by orderly pro- 
cedures, etc. 


unconcern 


4. Quality and accuracy of work. 
In addition, dependability of per- 
formance is usually a_ valuable 
quality. It has been said that depend- 
ability is more valuable than intelli- 
gence—management is relieved of 
a great deal of responsibility if it 
can depend upon its subordinates. 
5. Attitude toward the company, 
the management, other employees 
and the work, If an employee is 
cooperative, easy to supervise, re- 
sponsive in action, and intelligent of 
inquiry—that person’s attitude is 
acceptable and commendable, 

6. Dependable. Dependability is re- 
ferred to under item No. 4, as the 
quality that pertains to quality of 
work. Here dependability refers to 
punctuality and attendance. The 
brightest person with the most 
versatile brain and sparkling per- 
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sonality is of questionable value 
when he is absent from work. It is 
my opinion that we do not give the 
quality of dependability its proper 
value in business, 


7. Personal Productiveness. At the 
clerical level the final value of an 
employee is directly related to the 
amount of work turned out. That| 
ultimate value may be tempered by | 
other qualities—but continued high 
level of performance is a valuable 
quality. 


Who Shall Rate 


The immediate supervisor should 
do the rating. The admonition, or if 
you please, the suggestion, should be 

whoever does the rating must be 
acquainted with the employee and 
must have knowledge of the em- 
ployee’s day to day contribution to 
his job. The qualities to be rated are 
hoth subjective and objective. The 
objective items can be rated from 
records or reports, Subjective items 
require day to day observation. 
Records can be maintained (and 
should be) showing attendance, 
punctuality, productivity (if meas- 
ured), number of errors made, sug- 
gestions made and other tangible 
items. Attitude and degree of co- 
operation must be carefully observed 
in order to evaluate them. 





The rating is done by means of a 
rating form which shows the quali- 
ties to be rated and the definition of 
the qualities. The definition is im- 
portant so that the same interpreta- 
tion will be placed on each quality. 
The rating form also indicates the 
scale for measuring the quality as it 
applies to each employee. The scale 
is important because it establishes 
the value for the varying degrees by 
which the quality in question may be 
possessed. Were there no standard 
scale for measuring a quality, one 
supervisor might interpret one ab- 
sence each week and several tardy 
marks as being entirely normal and 
acceptable, hence the grading would 
be high; whereas another supervisor 
may interpret any absence other than 
regular vacation as completely in- 
tolerable, hence rate low. The rating 

















form must establish the basis for all 
grading. 

Management should never get in a 
frame of mind that causes them to 
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The PEN 
that FILLS 
ITSELF 


A new kind of desk pen— 
with the fountain in the base instead 
of the pen. Pen instantly fills 
itself every time you return 
it to the socket. 


Finger grip never touches TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
wr We chance for ink te ... HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


Ask your stationer 
for a demonstration 


Only a few of the 
more popular point 
styles shown 


DESK PEN SETS te 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 92 FLEET ST., EAST; TORONTO, ONTARIO 








Around the Office—Continued 


look upon any mark other than 
“superlative” as an undesirable rat- 
ing. The vast majority of our 
employees will rate “average,” and 
correctly so. No company can boast 
of nothing but superlative employees 

and if such were possible that 
company would have a difficult time 
satisfying the demands of a group 
of these super-employees. Most of 
the world’s work is done by average 
men and women. Merit rating will 
help screen out the “above average” 
for adequate reward—and the “be- 
low average” for correction or 
separation. Merit rating will prevent 
the horrible error of statistical treat- 
ment based on equalizing meritori- 
ous performance with mediocre 


results. The hunter that shot at the 
duck and aimed too far in front 
compensated for the misjudgment by 
aiming his second shot an equal dis- 
tance behind the duck—by adding 
the two errors and then averaging, 
the duck was proved to be statisti- 
cally dead, though he continued to 
fly away. A paper and pencil victory 
is often hard to explain in face of 
factual evidence to the contrary. 

It is our opinion that merit rating 
appraisals should be made at six 
month intervals. Initiating a merit 
rating program may require some 
modification of the plan. For ex- 
ample, it is advisable to rate new 
employees three months after being 
employed. It is also advisable to 
have the six month regular ap- 
praisals fall on specific dates. Hence, 





YOUR OFFICE MACHINES... AT WORK OR AT REST... 


art SAFE on 
TIFFANY STANDS 





a pa Se bee Ee + 


The deburred-edge angle and chan- 
nel steel construction is reinforced 
by ten welded corner braces. Heavy 
metal foot castings cover the retract- 
able casters forming a solid base. 
Tiffany Stands are practically im- 
possible to knock over accidentally 

- costly office machines are SAFE 
with Tiffany. 


7350 FORSYTH 


Ti; oe ny, oa 


$7. LOUIS 5, MO0.5 


Feature after feature give Tiffany Stands 
strength and sturdiness not found in any 
other office machine stand. 


if the initial three months rating falls 
within one month of the regularly 
scheduled rating, the two may be 
combined so that at least two months 
will elapse between ratings—initial 
or regular. Due to the amount of 
work involved in a rating of all 
employees, the tendency has been to 
reduce rather than increase the 
number of annual ratings so that a 
fair compromise is one every six 
months except for the initial rating 
for new employees. 

The rating should be discussed 
with each employee. This does not 
create problems that did not already 
exist—it merely brings the problem 
toa head. Rather than procrastinate, 
the problem of corrective action must 
be taken. Discussing the ratings with 
the employees also tends to make the 
ratings more realistic. Why? Be- 
cause the ratings must be explained, 
illustrated and defended. 

The rating should be used in 
passing out salary increases. Our 
old theme is that when salary in- 
creases (other than cost of living 
adjustments) are given to all em- 
ployees on any other basis than 
merit, “mediocrity” is being re- 
warded by the same standard that 
is used for rewarding “above aver- 
age” performance. 

Our trouble is that we get around 
to many offices, have the opportunity 
to see many situations, and hear 
many common complaints from 
many employees. We know that 
some of these complaints would 
disappear if the employees were sure 
that management was aware of their 
personal contributions. None of us 
wants to be taken for granted 
clients, customers or employees. We 
are willing to stand or fall on our 
records, but we don’t want to be 
statistically averaged. We can take 
criticism better than we can take the 
condition of being ignored. Why do 
some of our small fry misbehave at 
times? Other than for the fact that 
they may have an accumulation of 
energy so often associated with 
youth, they misbehave because they 
are not getting the proper attention 
which, in their opinion, is due them. 

Performance rating can be so 
handled that it will stimulate the 
employees. Certainly management 
should be interested in measuring 
performance with the hope that it 
(performance) can be directed so 
that the rewards of past performance 
will be investments in the future. 





N CONSIDERING a corre- 

spondence improvement and su- 

pervisory program, the first prob- 
lem that generally arises is who will 
conduct it. .This usually boils down 
to the question whether to have 
someone already on the staff do it 

. or retain the services of an 
outsider. Of course the size and 
location of the company will have 
an important bearing on the case. 
Sut let’s say you are a medium size 
concern located near a metropolitan 
area. What then? 


What is Entailed 
Probably the best way to help you 


reach a decision is to discuss how 
such a program should be conducted, 
and what it would entail. This will 
give you a better idea of what qual- 
ities the person you select should 
have to do a good job for you. To 
begin with, the first step in any 
letter writing program should be 
to—Thoroughly analyze your corre- 
spondence. 

If this is done on an unbiased 
basis, such a study will undoubtedly 
surprise you. Why? Because it 
will unquestionably disclose many 
weaknesses in your operations that 
you did not know existed. For 
example: first it will show you the 
general overall quality of your daily 
correspondence . . . as well as which 
members of your personnel are writ- 
ing good letters and those who are 
writing poor ones. It will next dis- 
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close whether or not your policy- 
holders are receiving prompt service 
on their inquiries and requests, how 
many complaints are being registered 

. their nature . and what 


should be done to eliminate them. 
You will probably be shocked to 


find how many of your policies and 


procedures have become antiquated, 
and are therefore creating a great 
deal of ill will. Or that some depart- 
ments have their own pet set of rules 
that are at complete variance with 
those of other divisions . . . or how 
many situations arise daily for which 
you have no policies at all. Perhaps 
you have never realized these things 
had a direct bearing on your corre- 
spondence. But unless you have 
recently standardized, clarified and 
humanized your procedures, you can 
hardly blame your staff for writing 
confused, involved and _tactless 
letters. 


Unnecessary Dictation 


The next weakness a thorough 
review of your correspondence will 
undoubtedly disclose, is the high 
number of letters being individually 
dictated on practically identical situa- 
tions. Obviously, this is an unneces- 
sary waste of time that is costing you 
large sums of money, since guide and 
form letters can eliminate a great 
deal of unnecessary dictation and 
typing. Of course these guides 
should be expertly prepared if they 


are to be of real value to your per- 


sonnel, Otherwise, they will not 


serve their purpose, and will only 
result in teaching your staff bad 
habits. 

Mutual of New York has devel- 
oped the use of guide letters to a 
high degree, In some departments 
they are able to handle up to 60% 
of their correspondence in this eco- 
nomical manner, at a company-wide 
savings of around $85,000 a year. 
But not only that, their departmental 
manuals of guide letters also serve 
as up-to-date rules for handling a 
wide variety of situations, and set a 
style or pattern for their correspond- 
ents to follow in all of the letters they 
write. This tends to establish a 
standard of uniform quality, and is 
ideal for training new employees. It 
also helps to keep costly errors and 
misunderstandings at a minimum. 

If your employees do not know 
what actually constitutes a good 
letter . . . and what common pitfalls 
to avoid, it’s a certainty they are not 
apt to become successful correspond- 
ents. Over the years, a number of 
insurance companies have sent the 
writer their manuals of instructions 
for comment. Generally a great 
deal of time and money has been 
invested in their preparation, but 
actually most of them were little 
more than secretarial handbooks 
which could be duplicated in most 
any bookstore. They were splendid 
for the stenographic force, for they 
showed how to set up a letter... 

(Continued on the next page) 





BOOKLETS 


P126—Masthead Kit 


The choice of the right paper has an im- 
portant effect on the appearance and re- 
ception of any printed material. This kit 
contains eleven distinctly different speci- 
mens, each of which represents a type of 
masthead that is in widespread use and 
which any company can adapt and repro- 
duce. They are printed on one of three 
grades of paper especially made for use 
with office duplicating equipment. Included 
with the kit is a simple guide for choosing 
the right paper for obtaining the maximum 
results in conjunction with the sample mast- 


heads. 
P127—Tips to Typists 


This is a booklet of tips, hints, shortcuts 
and suggestions on typing which can be 
valuable to everybody from the two-finger 
hunt-and-pecker to the most efficient touch- 
typist. There are helpful ideas on typing 
es well as on reading carbon copies, the 
use of the tabulator, inserting omitted 
words, half spacing and justifying the right 
as well as the left margin. There is even 
some good advice for those rare occasions 
when the typist makes an error as well as 
pointers on typing position and special 
characters which can be made with an or- 
dinary keyboard. There are also some valu- 
able tips on the care of your typewriter. 


P}28—Be Yourself When You Dictate 


In informal manner—practicing just what 
it preaches—this brochure makes a strong 
argument for clarity and simplicity in busi- 
ness letters. Find out exactly what you want 
to say, notes the pamphlet, and then say 
it just the way you would say it in ordi- 
nary conversation. Any person whose duties 
include corresponding with others will find 
these simply expressed rules will help cut 
down on the volume of his letters by mak- 
ing him clearly understood and eliminating 
the need for subsequent letters. The two 
secrets are, (1) visualize your reader, and 
(2] dictate in simple talk language. 
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Better Letters—Continued 


how to spell, punctuate and hyphen- 
ate properly ... and the correct 
titles to be used in addressing people 
in various types of positions. But 
practically none of them dealt with 
such fundamentals of good letter 
writing as how to plan and organize 
letters . . . how to get them off to 
a fast, gracious start .. . how to 
write clearly and to the point, and 
inject the proper good will and sales 
appeal into their messages, etc. 

[It is because of this lack of any 
practical, authentic training material 
for insurance companies, that my 
firm decided to issue a monthly bulle- 
tin called “Letter Clinic.” It goes 
far beyond the academic approach 

. or dealing with generalities. It 
is thorough, specific and down-to- 
earth, and every one of the sugges- 
tions for improvement has_ been 
cleared with the legal departments of 
four large insurance concerns, How- 
ever, this is beside the point. The 
fact remains that you must not only 
tell your people how to write better 
letters . . . but show them how as 
we)l. This is a basic principle of any 
training program. So be sure your 
printed instructions or manuals are 
not just a superficial treatise on this 
vital public relations problem . . . 
but will be of actual help to your 
staff in handling their daily mail. 


Clinic Meetings 


Everyone likes to participate in 
any project they undertake, and 
have a chance to voice their opinions, 
That is one of the great benefits to 
be derived from holding clinic ses- 
sions. But they should be varied 

. not follow a set routine, For 
example, this is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to discuss the principles you 
have set forth in your printed in- 
structions to be sure they are thor- 
oughly understood, and get your 
employees’ reactions to them. This 
is also a good time to analyze carbons 
of letters that have been written, 
and let each staff member voice their 
criticisms or approval. Also it is 
wise to run tests occasionally to see 
how much of the program is being 
absorbed and followed. This can be 
one of the most interestins and pro- 
ductive phases of the program if 
properly conducted. However, they 


should not be long drawn out 
affairs ... or ones where only 
several people do all of the talking. 
Therefore, keep short and 
fast-moving . and continually 
change the approach. 


them 


Follow-Up Supervision 


Many training programs fail in 
their purpose largely because of the 
lack of any adequate follow-through 
supervision. It seems to be human 
nature to drift back into old habits 
unless checked. So unless you intend 
to make your program a continuing 
affair, don’t start it. 

If you think this is impractical or 
unnecessary, here is a word of warn- 
ing. In the beginning, you will find 
that it is not difficult to obtain the 
interest and enthusiasm of most of 
your people, because the program is 
something new and different. But as 
time goes on, you will notice a cer- 
tain amount of apathy sets in. Many 
of your people will begin to feel that 
they are experts, and need no further 
training. Of course that is the 
danger signal, and should be recog- 
nized and dealt with by effective 
follow-through supervision. 

You may feel at this point that 
this program as outlined is too big 
an undertaking for your company 

. or wil] consume too much time 
and money. If you read the earlier 
articles in this series, you will see 
the fallacy in this thinking. But aside 
from that, don’t forget this one 
important point. Every member of 
your staff is an individual, and there 
fore thinks and reacts differently. 
That is why some of them will 
derive the greatest benefit from your 
manuals of instructions . . . while 
others will get more out of clinic 
meetings or the editing and rating of 
their letters. You simply must have 
a well-rounded program to reach 
everyone and hold their interest. 
And the one I am suggesting has a 
proven ten year record of securing 
the quickest, most effective and last- 
ing results. 

Furthermore, this detailed descrip- 
tion should begin to give you a better 
idea of the type of person that 
should conduct it for you, and the 
qualities they should possess. How- 
ever this phase will be discussed 
more thoroughly in my next article 
month after next. 
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Crum & Forster of New York have insured 
the efficient operation of their steno- 
graphic department, shown above, by 
standardizing on IBM Electric Type- 
writers. They chose IBM’s because tests 
proved them a great deal faster, and the 
girls found them so much easier to oper- 
ate. We’d be glad to demonstrate how 
IBM Electrics can save time, energy, 
and money for your business, too. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


IBM, Dept. BF-1 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


I'd like to see the IBM Electric 


Typewriter. 


Please send brochure, 
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Company 
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Get them 


on the 


Just rent our 
Statistical Dept. 
hy the hour! 


No need for important operating 


figures to get log-jammed in your 
offices. 


Let us compile and analyze your 
figures for you on high-speed punched 
card machines, This will save you 
money too, since you will be paying 
only for the time it takes to do your 
work, 

We can do your sales analyses, price 
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Your Secretary—from page 115 


are some of the other major “secre- 
tarial” preoccupations, according to 
the NSA survey. 

There, in a word picture, you see 
your secretary—if she’s at all aver- 
age, No wonder most businessmen 
value their secretaries highly. No 
wonder that, in the survey we have 
been analyzing, the businessmen who 
gave us our information volunteered 
the fact that they considered their 
secretaries “among the top ten per 
cent of similar employees.” 

Perhaps you are thinking “But I 
have a secretary now, and she’s cer- 
tainly ‘average.’” You are probably 
sure in your own mind that she has 
everything she needs to become the 
secretary you'll need tomorrow, that 
she’s perfectly capable of moving up 
with you, In that event, you will be 
interested in what she can do to ad- 
vance her secretaryship. 


The Future Secretary 


What will your secretary be like 
tomorrow? For one thing she may 
possess a CPS Certificate as proof of 
her abilities. Like a CPA licensed ac- 
countant, she will have documentary 
proof of what she is prepared to do 
for you and what she has done. 

Your Certified Professional Sec- 
retary will come to you with assured 
qualifications. Her CPS Certificate 
will speak for more than secretarial 
skills like transcription in typing. 
In order to get her Certificate she 
will have had to pass examinations 
in six phases of secretaryship in a 
twelve-hour test. If your secretary 
does come to you with a CPS Certifi- 
cate it will mean she has passed all 
parts of this certifying examination. 

What prompts the members of 
the National Secretaries Association 
to become Certified Professional 
Secretaries? Only an innate desire 
to gain personal recognition of abil- 
ity. The very fact that thousands of 
secretaries have joined the National 
Secretaries Association—and have 
founded the Certified Professional 
Secretaries Institute — is proof 
enough that the secretary you hire 
tomorrow will be even better than 
the one you now have. 

Do the aims of NSA’s Certified 
Professional Secretary seem lofty 
and difficult of achievement? You 





PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES 


NE FIUNDRED twenty-three sec- 

retaries throughout the country 
have passed the second annual CPS 
(Certified Professional Secretary} ex- 
amination. This brings the total num- 
ber of these professional secretaries 
in the United States to 185. 

The twelve-hour examination is held 
in schools and colleges throughout 
the country, extends over two days 
and covers skills, techniques and basic 
knowledge of six phases of secretary- 
ship. The examination is based on 
an analysis of what secretaries do 
and not on theoretical textbook ma- 
terial. It is prepared by leaders in 
busi ducation, industry and the 
secretarial profession, 

Secretaries who pass all parts of 
this certifying examination, receive 
CPS Certificates which are an em- 
ployer's quarantee that they are qual- 
ified to fill top level positions in their 
field. As one CPS secretary observed, 
“If the boss doesn't think a secretary 
has to have a broad educational back- 
ground to pass the test, just let him 
try taking it!" 

Busy executives everywhere have 
been quick to recognize the value and 
importance of CPS to the business 
world where it will eliminate the 
costly and time-consuming trial and 
error method of hiring a secretary 
and assure greater office efficiency. 

Qualified secretaries 25 years of 
age or older, men as well as women, 

bers or non bers of the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association, may 
apply from now until June 15 to take 
the 1953 CPS examination. Inquiries 
and applications should be sent to 
Gertrude E. Birkman, National Sec- 
retaries Association, P.O. Box 2180, 
Houston, Texas. Every effort is being 
made to assist secretaries to prepare 
for these examinations and CPS re- 
fresher courses are now being offered 
in schools and colleges throughout 
the country. The 1953 tests will be 
given Friday and Saturday, October 
16 and 17. 

The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion, a non-profit organization es- 
tablished in 1942 to promote the 
educational and professional stand- 
ards of secretaries, sponsors the CPS 
examination and has formed the In- 
stitute for Certifying Secretaries to 
administer the program and to super- 
vise and develop the tests. The In- 
stitute is composed of representatives 
from leading universities, top execu- 
tives from the business world and 
members of the National Secretaries 
Association. It is headed by a dean, 
Dr. Estelle Popham of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Hunter College. 

















should have two insights into the 
operation of this program, both of 
which spell out the seriousness with 
which the Association’s members are 
taking the program. Nearly four 
hundred secretaries took the first 
CPS examinations. While only 
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about 20 per cent passed all parts 
and qualified for Certificates, more 
than 50 per cent passed all or half 
of the exhaustive questions. And 
the great majority of those who 
qualified in fewer than all of the six 
examination sections will take future 
tests in these subjects and then 
acquire their Certificates. 


Higher Education 


Both future Certified Professional 
Secretaries and their employees will 
be glad to know that the higher com- 
mercial education which is virtually 
necessary for passing these examina- 
tions is now being provided by many 
schools, such as Hunter College of 
the City of New York. Designed to 
prepare experienced men and women 
secretaries for CPS, the Hunter 
evening course, “Business Theory 
for Secretaries,” offers thirty hours 
of instruction in technical secretarial 
skills, accounting, business law, busi- 
ness organization and management, 
economics, and human relations in 
the office. 

With this background you can see 
why your average secretary of a few 
years from now will enjoy “greater 
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accurate 


job satisfaction and recognition,” one 
of the aims of the National Secre- 
taries Association and its CPS Insti- 
tute. It is also easy to see why your 
future secretary will contribute in- 
creasingly to office efficiency and 
save time and money for busy 
executives, if she’s a CPS. 

Most important, the CPS will 
make it easier for you, the business 
executive, to know your own secre- 
tary. You'll know even before you 
hire her, for if she has a CPS 
Certificate it will be a definite help 
in eliminating guesswork in employ- 
ing secretarial personnel. 

In other words, through its CPS 
Institute, the National Secretaries 
Association and its members are 
setting standards for secretaryship. 
And, as we all know, once standards 
are set and recognized, working up 
to them becomes easier. 


Finally, we applaud the foresight 
and acumen of the business leaders 
and firms who have contributed to 
the establishment of National Secre- 
taries Week, which this year is the 
last week in May. 


Reprinted from Systems Magazine published by 
Remington Rand Inc 


HIGHER SALARIES 


ANY companies can cut ex- 

penses by paying higher sala- 
ries, members of the American Fi- 
nance Conference were told by 
Ernest A. Thompsen, executive vice- 
president of the Securities Accept- 
ance Corporation of Omaha, 
Nebraska. He pointed out that “al- 
though salary cost is no doubt the 
largest single item of expense, con- 
trol of such expense does not mean 
that it is necessary to pay salaries 
below the going rate. 

“In our operations,” Thompsen 
said, ‘“‘we have found that we save 
money by paying higher salaries 
because by so doing we attract more 
competent personnel.” 

There are better ways to cut 
salary expense than paying low 
wages, the Omaha executive de- 
clared. Among these are such points 
as consolidating departments to 
eliminate detail; training personnel 
to handle assignments quickly and 
accurately, since untrained per- 
sonnel “is very expensive and re- 
flects in your overall salary ex- 
pense”; and anticipating personnel 
requirements. 
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ELECTRONIC 
CALCULATOR 


HE FIRST PRODUCTION MODEL of 
rede Business Ma- 
chines’ newest and most powerful 
high-speed electronic calculator, the 
“701,” has been installed at the com- 
pany’s World Headquarters, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Composed of eleven compact and 
known as IBM 

Processing Ma- 
first calculator of 
comparable capacity to be produced 
in quantity. 


units 
Data 
is the 


connected 
Electronic 
chines, it 


A dozen or more will 
be built this year, all consigned to 
government agencies or defense in- 
dustries. The calculators will rent 
for $11,900 monthly or more, de- 
pending upon storage capacity. 
The 701 has at least twenty-five 
times the over-all speed but is less 
than one-quarter the size of IBM’s 
Selective Sequence 
culator, which was 
make 
cessor, 


Klectronic Cal- 
dismantled to 
room for its speedier suc- 
The new model uses all three 
of the most advanced electronic stor- 
age, or “memory” devices—cathode 
ray tubes, magnetic drums and mag- 
netic tapes. The computing unit 
versions of the familiar 
tubes, which are able to 
count at millions of pulses a second. 
In addition, several thousand germa- 
nium 


uses small 
electronic 


diodes are used in place of 
vacuum tubes, with resultant savings 
in space and power requirements. 
Although the 701 was designed for 
scientific and purposes, 
similar components are adaptable to 
the requirements of accounting and 
record-keeping. 


research 


The 701 is capable of performing 
more than 16,000 addition or sub- 
traction and 
more than 2,000 multiplication or 


division 


operations a second, 


operations a second. In 
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“Say it” on Fox River cotton-fiber paper, and it 
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. . has thot currency-feel that makes on impres- 
sion of stability, Ask your printer for bond, 
onion skin, of ledger samples . . . . or write 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORP., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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solving a typical problem it performs 
an average of 14,000 mathematical 
operations a second. Internally, the 
calculator performs operations in the 
binary number system. All initial 
data and final results may be in the 
familiar decimal 
High-speed between 
number handled 
matically by the calculator. 
Sut speed alone is not enough. 
A computer must also have prodi- 
gious storage capacity and extreme 
flexibility. Further, it must have 
input and output systems that or both 
fast and efficient. 
The banks of 
in the 701, 
electrostatic 


number 
conversion 


systems is 


system. 


auto- 


cathode ray tubes 
known technically as 
storage units, comprise 
the heart of the machine through 
which all information to and from 
all other components must pass. The 
tubes—-each smaller 
version of the picture tube used in 
television sets—can store the equiv- 
alent of 20,000 decimal digits on 
their screens by means of the pres- 
ence or absence of charged spots. 
In a few millionths of a second, any 


resembling a 





“PROTECTI NG YOu” 


Check forgery is an ever in- 
creasing risk. Safeguard your 
Safe- 
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bank account today. 
guard system — Model 
and “K” 
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digit stored on a tube screen can be 
selected for use, with a scanning 
electronic beam “reading” the 
charges and converting them into 
electronic pulses. These pulses are 
interpreted as numbers or calculat- 
ing instructions, 

The computer’s magnetic drums 
swiftly spinning cylinders surfaced 
with a material which can be easily 
magnetized—can store the equiv- 
alent of 80,000 decimal digits, any 
of which is available for use thou- 
sands of times a minute. 

The magnetic tapes used in the 
701 are similar in appearance to 
those employed by home sound re- 
corders. In the new computer, each 
reel of tape can store 2,000,000 
digits. Since fresh tapes can readily 
be substituted for those “filled” with 
digits, magnetic tape storage is un- 
limited, for all practical purposes. 

Components of the 701 include an 
Electronic Analytical Control Unit, 
an Electrostatic Storage Unit, a 
Punched Card Reader, an Alphabet- 
ical Printer, a Punched Card Re- 
corder, two Magnetic Tape Readers 
and Recorders, (each including two 
magnetic tapes), a Magnetic Drum 
Reader and Recorder, and units 
governing power supply and distri- 
bution. 

When the computing is completed, 
if so directed in the preliminary 
instructions, the machine will print 
the results by means of a 150-line- 
a-minute printer at the rate of 1,050 
ten-digit numbers a minute. For 
compact storage and high-speed in- 
put and output, the 701 will trans- 
mit results to magnetic tapes at a 
rate equivalent to 1,250 ten-digit 
numbers a second. Also if desired, 
the machine will punch the results in 
standard punched cards at a rate 
equivalent to 2,400 ten-digit num- 
bers a minute. 
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Duplicate Daily Reports — 
one place to file, and find 
all data on each customer 


You'll save from 25% to 60% in filing space by using the Reming- 
ton Rand Centralized Customers’ File. 


You'll also make important savings in clerical time. Filing and 
finding are greatly simplified when all daily reports and endorse- 
ments are housed securely in the same file. 


Equally important, you will give your customers better service, 
since requests for information on all policies are answered more 


promptly, more accurately. 


Full information on this time-saving, space-saving Customer 
File and Line Record, and many other cost-saving practical hints 
on agency operation, is contained in Management Controller 
MC732, now available on loan. Ask your local Business Equipment 
Center to show you this study, or write Room 1970, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


Duplicate Daily Reports. Each customer's 
folder holds all vital tacts about each 
of his policies and endorsements. Ask 
for LBV 250 — free sample of this time 


saving folder. 


Remember that vital agency records 
deserve protection against fire. Rem- 
ington Rand's certified, insulated Safle 
Files mean point-of-use security for 
you and your assured too 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY | 


Current literature and prices en any of the follewing products and services may be had without 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. * 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 
Metal 

Micro 

. Portable 
Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
Wooden 


w 
COD WONOMAWN— 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 


11. Fasteners 
(2. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


oe MISCELLANEOUS 
2. Addressing 
3 Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
4b. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


— FURNITURE 
. Air Conditioners 
st. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


68. 
69. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 


Line Indicator 


87. Pads 


Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
9. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Loss 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

12. 

107. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 


Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 


Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1952 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted 


Companies Capital 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. . $11,925,000. $125,872,513. 


Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa, 1,000,000. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts, Pa. 1,000,000. 


Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. —_—'1,500,000. 


Organized (874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. , 2,000,000. 


Organized 19097 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. ~ 452,493. 
Organized 1906 , 


HOME OFFICE 


WESTERN: DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place 
120 So. LaSalle Street Newark |, New Jersey 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


aTAL Sto 


> C. 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT : W Standard 
912 Commerce Street Me preeetnts ae 


Dallas 2, Texas PANY insv™ 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 


Assets 


12,515,163. 
12,310,134. 
32,979,149. 
38,563,554. 


45,543,960. 


535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 


Liabilities Surplus to 
(except capital) Policyholders 


$71,027,539. $54,844,974. 
8,032,056. 4,483,107. 
7,653,165. 4,656,969. 
20,735,873. 12,243,276. 
30,241,571. 8,321,983. 
35,212,720. 10,331,240. 


1,155. 451,338. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 


San Francisco 6, Calif, 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
102 Maiden Lane 


New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif, 








Multiple Line—from page 73 


On 
the loss side, careful accounting 
would be made to determine what 
kinds of hazards used up the insur- 
ance dollar. If the dollars produced 
proved insufficient, the overall rate 
could be increased. If, on the other 
hand, the dollars produced were 
more than necessary, the overall 
rate could be reduced. 

This would be a very simple but 


for the catastrophic hazards, 


efficient method of gathering sta- 
tistics, It is the statistical plan mar- 
ine underwriters use. This is one of 
the reasons why marine insurance 
overhead costs are the lowest in the 
insurance business, 


No Reason Why 


Thus it would appear that ap- 
proaching the problem from a purely 
theoretical standpoint there is no 
reason why the homeowner-insur- 
ing public of the United States could 
not receive from the insurance in- 
dustry of this country a complete 
form of protection that would cover 
it against al) of the usual and un- 
usual hazards to which property is 
subject at a premium charge that it 
could afford to pay. If such a plan 
is to be feasible it must be because 
the insurance industry is willing to 
adopt the fundamental principles 
that have enabled the ocean marine 
underwriter for seven centuries to 
give the sort of cover that is here 


suggested as a practical form of 
cover to be issued with respect to 
property on land. 

The additional cost of this policy 
to the owners of $2,000 homes would 
only be $1.50 per annum, or $2,000 
x 7Y¢ per $100, 


Is It Worth Trying? 


Nothing is ever accomplished un- 
less there is a belief that the desired 
end is worth while. It is so easy 
just to dismiss a theoretical plan like 
this, as is so often done, by pointing 
out the innumerable difficulties that 
there would be in accomplishing the 
desired result. It would require 
months and years of educational 
work to get the insurance depart- 
ments, the rating bureaus, the in- 
surance companies, the underwriters, 
and the agents and brokers to ac- 
cept a new view of their relation to 
the insuring public. In accepting 
this new relationship, they would 
have to make up their minds that 
notwithstanding the many obstacles 
in the way of accomplishing the de- 
sired result, they would give the 
time and use the talent necessary 
to change the insurance climate in 
the United States so that this for- 
gotten man, who is not able to 
think through his own insurance 
problems, might be benefited. Surely 
this is an objective that should offer 
a challenge to the forward-looking 
insurance men of the United States. 
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NAIA COST ANALYSIS 


t gor AGENCY MANAGEMENT com- 
mittee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents is conduct- 
ing an analysis of agency expense 
and is expected to report its findings 
at the association’s annual meeting 
in late September. The committee 
was instructed to conduct the analy- 
sis at the recent meeting of the as- 
sociation’s executive committee. A 
subcommittee was also appointed to 
investigate the capabilities of elec- 
tronic calculating devices. 


TO STUDY AUTO 
PROBLEMS 


‘ae NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
Mutual Insurance Agents has 
established a special committee to 
review the whole question of auto- 
mobile accidents and insurance. It 
will advise the association on the 
various plans, such as compulsory 
insurance, being considered by the 
various state legislatures. In ap- 
pointing the committee, president 
John H. Kroll recognized that the 
basic problem is not legislation but 
the reduction of automobile acci- 
dents. 


CONTRASTING JURY 
AWARDS 


DD TO THE LARGE JURY AWARDS 
ARns recently one for $256,700 
to indemnify a dock worker for in- 
juries suffered at his work. In up- 
holding the award, the Brooklyn 
Supreme Court judge cited the pres- 
ent shrunken value of the dollar. In 
contrast, Jane Froman was awarded 
$9,050 for her injuries suffered in 
an airplane crash near Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, The latter case came under 
the provisions of the Warsaw Con- 
vention which limits recovery for 
personal injury or death to $8,300. 
The additional $750 was for the loss 
of personal possessions. 


POLICY APPROVAL 


HE NEW JERSEY Insurance and 
Banking Department has au- 
thorized the writing of manufac- 
turer’s output policies in that state. 
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OME 0 
FIELD APPOl 


Aetna (Fire) Group: Cortland! F. Luce, 
Ws marine superintendent for South Car 
olina and Georgia, has also been assigned 
supervision of Florida marine activities, 
with Arthur Pendleton as marine special 
agent at Jacksonville. And Harmon R. 
Barton and Thomas A. Reardon ap 
pointed superintendents of agencies at 
Salt Lake City, Utah and Los Angeles, 
Calif., respectively, succeeding Frank 
Hosick and James C. Backer, resigned. 

Special agents appointed: Ray D. John 
son, Portland, Ore. casualty department; 
Ray C. Selland, to assist superintendent of 
agencies Byron Erdmann at Sacramento, 
Calif.; Clifford L. Johnson, Columbus, 
Ohio; Edward R. Thompson, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Richard A. Anderson (marine), Al 
bany, N. Y.; and Gray D. Creighton 
(marine), Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding 
John Smigrodzki, transferred to Pitts 
burgh. 

Special agents transferred: William F. 
Pickles, from the home office automobile 
department to Pittsburgh; and John E. 
Young from Columbus to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, replacing Verne H. Hart, resigned 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: For the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. and Standard Fire 
Insurance Co., H. Morris Grimes has been 
promoted from special agent to state agent 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


America Fore Group: Indrew B. White 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
fire companies’ metropolitan rate schedule 
department; and Arthur A. Roedel, for- 
merly in charge of the Home Insurance 
Company's actuarial division, has joined 
this group. 


American-Associated Cos.: |. F. Wrat- 
ten, formerly Chicago manager, has been 
appointed resident vice president at Hart- 
ford, Conn., succeeding R. §. Choats, re- 
tired; and George A. Kraeger, formerly of 
the home office liability underwriting divi- 
sion, appointed casualty manager at Chi 
cago. 


Anchor Casualty: V. C Norell has been 
promoted from assistant treasurer to 
comptroller and assistant vice president; 
N. J. Wells from fire department superin 
tendent to assistant secretary; and C. A. 
Mathews named bond department super 
intendent, 


Artz & Sons, Inc., John C.: John C. Artz, 
Jr., and Lincoln EF. Artz have joined their 
father’s Rochester, N. Y. agency 


Atlantic Cos.: Harold A. Eckmann, re- 


turned from military duty, has been ap- 
pointed special agent for North and 


South Carolina, with headquarters at 
Charlotte. 


For May, 1953 


Sarr Adjustment Co.: //. £. Awtry has 
been named to head the newly established 
Indio, Calif. office at 45-729 Smurr Ave 
(serving Coachella Valley), assisted by 
Charles Perry and Lee Alderson, 


Boston and Old Colony: Hugh S. Co 
burn has been elected secretary, and Rob 
ert V. Matthews, William D. Cameron and 
DeWitt A. Meyers elected assistant secre 
taries. Mr. Matthews will assist Mr. Co 
burn in the management of the Pacific 
department, and is succeeded as home of 
fice regional manager, by James L. Brown, 
Jr. Donald H. Geyer replaces Mr. Brown 
as special agent in charge of the Phila 
delphia fire department, with George 
Decker, Jr. as special agent for suburban 
counties, Delaware and Southern New 
Jersey. 

For the Boston Insurance Co., Arthur 
N. Yeates has been appointed special agent 
at Ontario, Canada; and Kennison N. Gale 


named marine special agent at Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 


Caledonian insurance: William L. Fer 
guson, Jr. has been appointed state agent 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Camden Fire: Garwood FE. Cunningham 
has been appointed manager of the home 
office staff adjustment department, and is 
succeeded as special agent for eastern 
Pennsylvania, by William R. Foster; Ed 
mund M, Neary named manager of the 
newly established Washington, D. C. office 
at 1507 M. St, N. W., and Minor R. 
Miner appointed special agent at Rich 


mond, Va., replacing William Bunn, Jr., 
transferred to Ohio, 


Combined insurance Company of Amer- 
ica; Lee Hougland has been promoted 
from assistant agency manager to agency 
manager of the disability department 


Continental Casualty: Harold O. Mol 
itor, formerly sales manager, aviation and 
special risks accident & health divisions, 
has been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent and placed in charge of sales for all 
nine divisions of the & health 
department, 

John W. Thorne, formerly vice presi 
dent of Schiff, Terhune & Co., has joined 
the home office fidelity and surety depart 
ment as superintendent of agents; Charles 
S. Maxson, formerly district manager of 
the American Surety Co,, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pittsburgh surety 
division; and Donald McNally, formerly 
of the Seaboard Surety Co., appointed 
executive special agent at New York. 


accident 


Employers’ Group: At the home office, 


Eugene R. Walker has been appointed 
superintendent of the home office person- 


FFICE AND 
NTMENTS 


nel department, and is succeeded as super 
incendent of the actuarial & statistical 
department, by William Whelan, with 
Robert L. Monarch as assistant superin 
tendent. Lewis S. Dabney has been ap 
pointed advertising manager. 

Thomas M. Hart, formerly of the north 
western department, has been named resi 
dent manager of the newly created central 
department, with Hlenry F. Brodish, for 
merly middle department agency super 
Visor, as assistant resident manager 
Headquartered at 383 East Broad St., Co 
lumbus, the new department will service 
the following counties: In Ohio: Mercer. 
Allen, Hardin, Marion, Morrow, Knox, 
Holmes, Tuscarawas, Carroll and Jefferson; 
in West Virginia: Greenbrier, Webster, 
Upshur, Harrison, Taylor and Monon 
galia, excluding the city of Bluefield. 


Evans & Co., Edward £.; fdward EF. 
Evans and his son, Edward FE. Evans, 111, 
have entered into partnership in the for 
mation of this Cleveland, Ohio firm of 
insurance agents and brokers, headquar 
tered in the Union Commerce Building. 


Excess Management Corporation: Offi 
cers recently elected are: Executive vice 
president--C. F. Germain; vice presidents 

Hay W. Smith, Emil A. Goerlich and 
Donald E, Bryant; secretary-Leslie H. 
{dams; treasurer and assistant secretary 
H. sxdward Hill; and assistant secretary 
Joseph G, Lunt. 


Farm Bureaw Insurance Cos.: Jolin H 
Winkler has been appointed home office 
staff attorney, and is replaced as claims 
attorney for the Columbus, Ohio region, 


by Wilbur W. Jonas, transferred from New 
York, 


Fidelity & Deposit Sroupe At Texas, 
Max WD. Scott, formerly Dallas special 
agent, has been appointed San Antonio 
manager, succeeding Charles F. Duffey, 
resigned; and Paul P. Cooper promoted 


from special agent to assistant manager 
at Dallas. 


Fireman's Fund Group: Special agent 
John B. Pheland has been transferred 
from southern California to Arizona and 
assigned state agent duties. 

Special agents appointed are: W. Dan 
Roehrig, Tucson and southern Arizona: 
Larry Castelli, north Pacific territory and 
Napa Valley; Herbert A. Yarbrough, Jr., 
Savannah, Ga.; and Ancil Baker, Jr. (ma- 
rine), Dallas, Texas. Donald R. Hurst has 
been named field assistant and transferred 
from San Francisco to Denver, Colo 

The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co, has 
established a Long Island, N. Y. office at 
155-A North Franklin Street, Hempstead, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


with Phillip A, Maynard as special agent 
for Suffolk County and eastern Nassau 
County, and Arthur F, Checkett, special 
agent for the remainder of that territory. 


Hartford Fire: Maurice B. Gaylor has 
been appointed inland marine & auto- 
mobile loss superintendent of the eastern 
department. 


Hoffman & Hoffman: Richard R. Grum- 
mon, formerly Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment attorney, has joined this Springfield 
law firm. 


insurance Co. of North America Cos.: 
Recent promotions are as follows: For the 
Insurance Co. of North America, and 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine, assistant vice 
president—Roy H. Stitt; claims secretary 

John C, Phillips; and assistant secre- 
taries—Alvin S. Roberts and John B. 
Davis. 

For the Indemnity Insurance Co of 
North America, assistant vice president— 
Charles A. Sanford; assistant vice presi- 
dent (reinsurance)—John A. Diemand, 
Jr.; secretaries: special risks—-Robert S. 
Gillespie; \iability—Charles J. Hare; acci- 
dent—W. Edgar Kipp; and burglary— 
Horace B. Montgomery; assistant secre- 
taries—Henry C. Bertram, Malcom L. 
Handsom, Edwin H. Marshall and Rich- 
ard E. Miller; resident vice president (San 
Francisco)—Francis F, Owen; and manager 
(Baltimore)—E. Dean Ellithorp. 


Jack Cage & Co.: James J. Brophy, for- 
merly insurance and systems manager of 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., has been 
appointed vice president and controller of 
this ‘Texas firm of insurance managers. 
For the Insurance pe gs of Texas, 
Harold A. Sullens, formerly casualty un- 
derwriter for Cravens, Dargan & Co., has 
been named to head the newly established 
Houston office; and Jim H. Perkins and 
Alfred Hord appointed special agents at 
Amarillo and Abilene, respectively. 


Johnson & Higgins: Gerald Lowe, Jr., 
Walter C. Howe, Jr., and Winston S. 
Fliess have been elected vice eee of 
this firm of international insurance 
brokers; and Paul L. Wardenburg, for- 
merly secretary and director of J. A. 
Monigomery, Inc., has been appointed 
vice president and manager of the newly 
established Wilmington, Del. office at One 
East 13th St. 


Johnson & Higgins of Michigan: Theo- 
dore R. Stevens, formerly secretary of the 
Detroit Insurance Agency, has been elected 
vice president of this insurance brokerage 
firm. 
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Kemper Group: V’. J. Ebaugh has been 
promoted from associate manager to man- 
ager of the Pacific northwest department, 
succeeding R. L. Noble, new owner of the 
Leon Thomas Agency at Tacoma, Wash. 


Kemper & Co., James S.: B. Stuart Wey- 
forth, Jr. has been elected executive vice 
president of this Chicago agency. 


Lyle Adjustment Co.: Warner Still has 
been promoted from head of the liability 
and inland marine claims ———_ to 
manager of the Tucson office of this 
Phoenix, Ariz, firm of insurance adjusters. 


Marsh & McLennan Irish & Maulson 
Ltd.: As of January 1, 1953, the name of 
this Montreal firm of insurance brokers 
and average adjusters has been changed to 
Marsh & McLennan Limited. 


Martin, Claude R.: William J. Gilhool 
has been appointed manager of the newly 
established Allentown office (842 Hamil- 
ton St.) of this Pennsylvania firm of in- 
dependent adjusters; Robert C. Cawley, 
formerly at Scranton, succeeds Mr. Gilhool 
as manager of the Hazleton office. 


Maryland Casualty: Davis T. Ratcliffe 
has been appointed manager of the edu- 
cation department. 


Members Mutual: Paul Curd, formerly 
Dallas claims manager of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co., has been appointed 
claims department manager for this Texas 
company, 


Millers National: Leonard Moran, for- 
merly special agent for Kansas and Mis- 
souri, has been appointed state agent for 
Arkansas. 


National of Hartford Group: J. W. Tes- 
key, manager, and F, C. Carroll, assistant 
manager, have been placed in charge of 
the relocated Canadian head office at 159 
Bay St., Toronto, with C. C. Hall as gen- 
eral manager. 

Lewis C. Litzenberg, Jr., formerly of 
the Ohio Inspection Bureau, has been 
appointed special agent at Detroit, Mich. 


National Surety Corp.: J. Ellis Stevens 
has been af er superintendent of the 
advertising division, succeeding Joseph A. 
Gernhardat, retired. 


Nelson & Stross: Charles A. Barkie, for- 
merly N. Y. department manager for the 
American Casualty Co. and its affiliate, 
the American Aviation & General, has 
been elected a partner of this New York 
City general agency, the firm name of 
which has been changed to Barkie, Stross 
& Company. 
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Northern Assurance Co., Ltd.: State 
agent John G. Hallberg has been named 
to head the newly established Spokane 
office (Mohawk Building), serving eastern 
Washington, northern Idaho, and Mon- 
tana. 


Phoenix-London Group: State agent Rob- 
ert M. Lowd has been appointed to head 
the newly established Pittsburgh, Pa. of- 
fice in the Union Bank Building; and 
Ralph E,. Dixon named state agent at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Reliance Service Bureau: This firm of 
insurance adjusters and claim investi- 
gators has established a new office, the 
mid-Hudson branch, at 67 Second Street, 
Newburgh, New York, serving Orange, 
Dutchess, Sullivan, Ulster, Rockland and 
Putnam Counties. 


St. Paul Cos.: Orrin J. Ford, formerly 
of the Providence Washington, has been 
appointed state agent at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: John L. 
Vorse, formerly state agent at Wichita, 
Kan., has been appointed manager at 
Denver, Colo; Walter J. Weldon named 
state agent in charge at Dallas, Texas; 
and Ralston K. Cole appointed special 
agent at New Orleans, La. 


Springfield Group: Bernhard E. Marsian, 
formerly southern underwriting depart- 
ment superintendent, has been appointed 
office superintendent in charge of per- 
sonnel and office administration, succeed- 
ing secretary Herbert P. Almgren, as- 
signed new duties in the casualty and 
bond division. 

Richard R. Rathbun has been ap- 
pointed head office superintendent of 
agencies, and is succeeded as Baltimore 
special agent, by Wilfred R, Breck, for 
merly field representative at New Jersey. 

Special agent J. Marshall Richardson 
has been named to head the Philadelphia 
office, and is replaced at Rochester, N. Y., 
by state agent Jack N. Duffey. At Bos- 
ton, Harold F. Storey as special agent in 
charge, replaces Mr. Duffey, with A. Wy- 
man Harrington, formerly at Philadel- 
phia, as special agent. 


Standard Accident: Comptroller R. E. 
Burks has been appointed to head the 
newly created collection division (the 
combined collection and premium rec- 
ords divisions), with F. C. Birchard as 
superintendent, Beecher McKillop, as- 
sistant superintendent and Constance 
Cotter, supervisor. 

For this company and the affiliated 
Planet Insurance Co., Frazer N. Black- 
well has been placed in charge of the 
Shreveport, La. claim office. Claim repre- 
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sentatives appointed: Harold Johnson 
(Philadelphia), John F. Fallon (Long 
Island, N. Y.), Frank X. Gilligan (New 
York), Joseph T. Conwell and George 
W. Harding (San Francisco). And claim 
manager Ralph M. Eden transferred from 


Baton Rouge, La. to Atlanta, Ga. 


Swiss Reinsurance: For j. K. Battershill, 
Inc., United States manager of this com- 
pany, W. C. Gehrlein has been elected 
vice president, and secretary Charles R. 
Brundage elected to additional office of 
treasurer, succeeding M. Strassburg, re- 
tired. 


Travelers: Ormand S. Johnson has been 
promoted from assistant manager to man- 
ager (casualty, fidelity and surety lines) 
at Toronto, Canada, succeeding Harry C. 
Leavens, retired. 


Zurich-American Cos.: At Michigan, 
Robert V. Branion, formerly eastern de- 
partment manager, has been appointed 
Detroit manager, and Fred H. Oliver, 
formerly Detroit superintendent of 
agents, named manager of the newly 
expanded Grand Rapids office relocated 
in the People’s National Bank Building. 


ASS’N NOTES 


American International Underwriters: 
Chester C. Lowe, formerly Houston, 
Texas agency manager for T. C. Stroter 
& Co., has been appointed special agent 
for the AIU regional office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and assigned to service Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama and South Caro- 
lina, with headquarters in Atlanta's 
Candler Building. 


California Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
A membership total of 2,604 (as of April 
1) constitutes the largest total ever 
achieved by any state association of its 
kind in the United States. 


Eastern Underwriters Association: 7. 
M. Boyd, formerly administrative assist- 
ant at Syracuse for the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, having 
joined this organization, has been as- 
signed to developing methods improve- 
ment studies. 


Far West Agents Conference: Officers 
recently elected: Chairman—Harold B 
Larson (Portland, Ore.), vice-chairman 


Everett North (Billings, Mont.), and ex- 


ecutive committeeman-at-large—E. W. 
Cragin (Las Vegas, Nev.). 


General Adjustment Bureau: Oscar H. 
Wilson, formerly of the U. S, Department 
of Agriculture, and Harry L. Wainwright, 
formerly manager, have been appointed 
general adjusters of the Pacific Coast de- 
partment and the New York City ad- 
justing office, respectively. P. M. Adam- 
son succeeds Mr. Wainwright, and is in 
turn replaced as Brooklyn, N. Y. manager, 
by Robert C. Robinson, formerly assist- 
ant manager. 

Newly estabiished Alabama offices and 
their respective adjusters-in-charge are: 
J. M. Martin, Temerson Building, Tusca- 
loosa; and Otis S$. Dunn, 1330 Noble 
Street, Anniston. 

Offices recently relocated: Hagerstown, 
Md.—129 West Washington Street; and 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Hawley Building. 


Independent Adjusters Ass'n of N. J.: 
Formed primarily to foster general under- 
standing of the independent adjusting 
profession, elected officers of this new 
organization are: President—William A. 
Bruckmann; vice president—Charles Dem- 
arest; secretary—Joseph M. Cashin; and 
treasurer—Thomas J. Decker. 


insurance Institute of America: F. Har- 
man Chegwidden, vice president and 
treasurer of the Camden Fire Insurance 
Association, has been elected treasurer, 
succeeding the late Nelson B. Yoder. 


Insurance Society of N. Y.: James C. 
Smith, secretary of the Travelers Indem- 
nity, has been appointed a director, re- 
placing Harold C. Conick, resigned. 


Interbureau Insurance Advisory Group: 
The National of Hartford Group, Na- 
tional Surety Group, New Amsterdam 
Group, Yorkshire Group, and the affili- 
ated Standard Accident and Planet In- 
surance Companies have been elected to 
membership, the total of which is 100 
companies. 


Marine Office of America: Henry W. 
Schwaner, formerly manager, protection 
and indemnity department, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of this organi- 
zation. 


Multiple Peril Ins. Rating Organization: 
This organization has been licensed in 
New Jersey and Kansas and its manufac- 


turers’ output policy approved for use in 
those states. This brings the territories 
in which the organization is licensed to 
thirty-six states and Hawaii. 

The Home Insurance Co. and the In 
surance Company of North America have 
resigned from membership. 


Nat'l Association of Insurance Agents: 
Thomas J]. McKernan, an Insurance So- 
ciety of New York instructor, has been 


appointed assistant educational director. 


National Ass'n of Surety Bond Pro- 
ducers: H. F. Warner (Kansas City, Mo.) 
has been elected president, succeeding 
H. Phelps Smith (Nashville, Tenn.), wha 
has been named permanent executive di- 
rector; and R. Lewis Patton (Charlotte, 
N. C.) elected first vice president. 


National Insurance Buyers Association: 
Newly elected officers of the Pennsylvania 
Char‘er are: President—John G. Long 
(Atlantic Reining Co.); vice president— 
Thomas R. Ambler (Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories); secretary—Edward 
C. Eisenhart (Curtis Publishing Co.); and 
treasurer—Ernest N. Gilbert (Penn Mu- 
tual Life). 


N. Y. Fire Insurance Rating Org'n: 
H. Sumner Stanley has been appointed 
general manager, succeeding Homer D., 
Rice, retired; and Charles P. Cullen 
named treasurer. 


Puerto Rico Inspection & Ruting Bureau: 
Officers elected are: Chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee—Robert G. Bodet 
(vice president & secretary, The Home 
Insurance Co.); manager & secretary— 
G. Norman Dorphley; and executive sec 
retary—Ralph G. Malone. 


State Fire Prevention Ass'n of N. J.: 
Officers elected are: President—Herbert 
S. Tripple, Jr. (Crum & Forster); vice 
president—J. Alex Neill (America Fore); 
secretary—George Walthour (Meserole 
Group); and treasurer—R. E. Burdick 
(Potomac Insurance Co.). 


Western Insurance Information Service: 
This organization has expanded its op- 
erations into the state of Washington. 
The service has been doing an outstand- 
ing job of public relations through educa 
tion for the casualty insurance industry 
in California through the cooperation of 
26 companies. Speeches are being made 
to various civic bodies of that state at an 
average of more than one a day. 
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Statement at the close of business December 31, 1952, as 
reported to the Department of Insurance, State of Illinois 
(All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which is less than market 
value. If all stocks were valued at market, assets and surplus each would 


Kemper Insurance Building 
h sed $2,551,353.69.) 
ae on A 20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6 


Cash in banks $ 7,574,533.81 
U.S. government bills, certificates and notes 44,073,317.37 
U.S. government bonds 73,452,392.69 
Canadian government bonds 2,997,646.14 
State, county and municipal bonds 1,045,102. 33 
Public utility and other bonds 3,277,896.03 
Stocks 6, 398,528.81 
First mortgage loans on real estate 501,289.60 
Real Estate (including company buildings) 10,425,752.13 
Premiums in transmission 5, 740,848.90 
Accrued interest and other assets 711,913.58 





Total admitted assets ei $156,199,221.39 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses $ 80,875,835.00 
Reserve for unearned premiums 38,778,692.00 
Reserve for taxes and expenses 6,961,959.11 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders 9,582,735.28 
Reserve for portfolio fluctuation 


Reserve for contingencies agi 1,000,000.00 





Total $140C,199,221.39 
Net surplus 16,000,000.00 
Total . ver yd — . $156,199,221.39 





Paid for losses and returned to policyholders in cash dividends since organization more 
than five hundred forty-five million dollars. 


Securities carried at $11,949,829.82 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Credits Driving Education 


Since April 15, the company has granted discounts 
on its rates for young drivers who have successfully 
completed high school driver education courses. Bodily 
injury and property damage liability premiums on pri- 
vate passenger automobiles are reduced 5% to 15% 
(depending on the amount of instruction) where all 
under age 25 drivers of the insured automobile, who 
live in the insured’s household, have successfully com 
pleted such courses. The new rating plan has been filed 
in all Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Virginia and New Hampshire. 


states except Texas, 


AMERICAN Indemnity Company 


Galveston, Texas 


Winter Advanced 


Charles D. Winter has been advanced from secretary 
to vice president of the company. He is in charge of the 
automobile and general liability departments. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL BENEFIT Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Changes Name 


The name of this carrier has been changed to the 
Community Mutual Insurance Company. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Liability Companies 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Vice Presidents 


Leslie P. Hemry and Harold J. Ginsburgh have been 
elected vice presidents of the American Policyholders’ 
and Allied American Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
while H. T. Batts has been elected a vice president of 
American Policyholders’. 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL Reinsurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Advancements 


O. Edward Ringquist, formerly president, has been 
elected chairman of the board and J. P. Gibson, Jr., 
formerly executive vice president and general manager, 
elected president. 


AMERICAN Reinsurance Group 
New York, New York 


Official Changes 


Edward L. 
elected chairman of the board and chief executive officer 
of the American Reserve Insurance Company and re 
elected president of the American Re-Insurance Com 
pany. Merl L. Rouse has been promoted from executive 


Mulvehill, formerly president, has been 


vice president to president of the American Reserve 
and elected a vice president of the American Ke-Insur 
ance. Arthur G. Machold has been appointed a vice 
president of both companies and reappointed treasurer 
of both companies. Charles H. Kahrs has been ap 
pointed a vice president of the American Reserve. 


BALFOUR-GUTHRIE Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 


New Carrier Begins Business 


This company began business March Ist with capital 
of $525,000 and surplus of like amount. It will write 
fire and allied lines at manual rates and at present is 
licensed in California, Oregon, Washington and New 
York. The company is owned and controlled by Balfour, 
Guthrie and Company, Ltd., The Pacific Molasses Com 
pany and the Union Insurance Society of Canton. The 
principal officers of the new carrier, A. Davidson, presi- 
dent and A. T. Saunders, vice president and treasurer, 
are affliated with Balfour, Guthrie & Company, Ltd. 
The home offices are located at 351 California Street. 
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THE CAMDEN Fire Insurance Association 


Camden, New Jersey 


New Secretary 


Roy L. Campbell has been promoted from assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer to secretary. 


COMMERCIAL UNION Group 
New York, New York 


New Director 


Thomas McCance, partner of Brown Brothers Har- 
riman & Co., has been elected a director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Ltd., The Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., Commercial 
Union Fire Insurance Company, The Columbia Casu- 
alty Company, The Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd., 
Union Assurance Society, Ltd. and British General 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


FARM BUREAU Insurance Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


Kramer Assistant to President 


Donald E, Kramer has been named assistant to the 
president, succeeding James R. Moore who retired in 
March. 


GRAIN DEALERS MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Executive Appointments 


C. R. McCotter, formerly president, has succeeded 
F, A, Derby as chairman of the board. O, M, Earl has 
been elected president, R. O. MacDaniel, first vice 
president and J. H. Bowen, secretary of this company. 


THE HOME Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


One Hundred Years Old 


On April 13 celebrated the one- 
hundredth anniversary of its founding by forty-five of 
New York City’s leading merchants and financiers. 
Since that time it has grown to become the largest fire 
underwriter in America, Beginning with a paid-in 
capital of $500,000, it has grown until at the end of 
last year capital stock was $20,000,000 and surplus 


$154,077 265. 


this company 
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Speaking at the anniversary dinner, President Harold 
\. Smith predicted that, “During the next century we 
can, with confidence, look forward to perhaps the most 
significant developments in the entire history of modern 
man. Every advance, in every field will bring with it 
correspondingly broader horizons for the property in- 
surance business not merely in potential volume of 
coverage, but in new constructive insurance applications 
and techniques.” 


HOME INDEMNITY Company 
New York, New York 


Hargrett, Director 


Felix Hargrett, vice president and secretary, has been 
elected a director. 


HOME INSURANCE Company of Hawaii, Ltd. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


New President 
Ralph E. Clark has retired from active service and 
is succeeded as president by Fritz K. Kleene, formerly 


vice president and assistant manager. 


HOUSTON FIRE and Casualty Company 


Fort Worth, Texas 


New Vice President 
C. W. Ferguson, formerly resident vice president of 


the Pacific Coast department, has been made a vice 
president of the company. 


INSURORS INDEMNITY and Insurance 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Change in Control 


Financial control of the company has been purchased 
from the Chicago Corporation, Chicago, Dllinois, by 
John M. Ferguson, Jr., and associates, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Following change in control Mr. Ferguson was 
elected chairman of the board of directors. I. E. Che- 
nault was named assistant secretary and treasurer. All 
other officers of the company were re-elected except for 


Richard K. Cartlidge, vice president, who resigned. 


For May, 1953 


Pioneers in Multiple-line Underwriting 


TRIMTY CMV ERSAL 
IASERANCE C0. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


FIRE © CASUALTY * BONDS 


Edward T. Harrison, Chairman of the Board 


Gordon S. Yeargan, President 
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The Dinkler-Ansley 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta - The Dinkler-Ansley 
in Birmingham * The Dinkler Tutwiler 
in Montgomery * The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis 
in New Orleans ° The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 




















MERIDIAN MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








Russell Elected President 


UNI i i D STATES Carl M. Russell has been elected president succeeding 


Daniel W. Biddle, who was made chairman of the 


CASUALTY COMPANY board. Mr. Russell retains the title of general manager. 
Also F. A. Ellis was named secretary and treasurer and 
K. W. Knipmeyer, assistant to the president. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL Liability Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Directors 


John W, Armstrong, executive vice president, Darin 
and Armstrong, Detroit; Martin K. Schnurr, presi- 
dent, Rotary Electric Steel, Detroit; and Elden H. 
Henderson, president, Yale Rubber Manufacturing 
Home Office Company, Sandusky, Michigan, have been elected di 


rectors of the company. 


60 John Street New York City 




















MUTUAL SERVICE Casualty Insurance 


Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Organized in 1851 To Recognize Driving Courses 


INDI ‘ N 4 Encouragement for youthful drivers to become a 


social asset rather than a social liability is the goal of 


this company under a plan to reduce liability insurance 
INSURANCE rates approximately 20% for all youthful driver risks 
COMPANY 


who have graduated from a high school driver training 
course. 


writing 


PENN-LIBERTY Insurance Compan 
FIRE ee 


Westchester, Pennsylvania 


WINDSTORM One-Third Interest Sold 
e One-third of the capital stock of the company has been 
PLATE GLAS sold to the Swiss Mibiliar Insurance Society, Berne, 
Home Office Switzerland's oldest insurance company. The Swiss 
BURGLARY Mibiliar was organized in 1826 and is the largest under- 

3rd Floor writer of Swiss fire insurance business. The Penn- 
Consolidated GENERAL LIABILITY Liberty was purchased last December by the Helvetia 
Swiss Fire Insurance Company, St. Gall, Switzerland 
Building AUTOMOBILE—ALL and the New Insurance & Reinsurance Company Lim- 
ited, Geneva, Switzerland, who together with the Swiss 

COVERAGES Mibiliar will provide the financial support in the develop- 
ment of the Penn-Liberty as a multiple line company 

on a nationwide basis. Control of the Penn-Liberty is 

vested in Fred A. Carnell, Chairman of the Penn-Lib- 


Indianapolis 
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erty, William Bew White, Sr., an attorney of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and John Jemison, Jr., an investment 


banker of the same city, as trustees under an irrevocable 
trust agreement, 


NATIONAL UNION Group 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Capital Increase 


On January 27, the National Union Fire Insurance 
Company purchased 10,000 shares of $25 par value 
stock of its subsidiary, the National Union Indemnity 
Company, at $75 per share. The addition of $250,000 


sr 


to capital ($750,000 to $1,000,000) and $500,000 to 


surplus was made to qualify the later company for 
multiple line underwriting. 


THE OHIO HARDWARE Mutual Insurance 
Company, Coshocton, Ohio 


Executive Appointments 


P. R. Brier has been promoted from secretary and 
treasurer to executive vice president and secretary. 
L. B, Leighninger, formerly assistant secretary, was 
elected a vice president while G. E. King was promoted 
from assistant treasurer to treasurer. 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL Insurance Group 
New York, N. Y. 


New A & Forms 


The accident and health department of this group has 
announced a new program involving the substantial 
replacement of all existing forms, The following six 
new forms have been developed and are now available : 
the elective accident policy, security accident policy, 
capital accident policy, elective health policy, hospital 
expense policy, and family hospital expense policy, 


SEABOARD Surety Company 
New York, New York 


Stock Dividend 


A 100% stock dividend has been approved by the 
stockholders of this company. This will increase the 
capital stock from 100,000 to 200,000 shares of $10 par 


value stock and transfer $1 million from surplus 
capital. 


For May, 1953 




















154 Montgomery St., Son Francisco, ¢ iF 
Exchange Bidg., Chicago, iit, se 
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SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 


Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


We aim to serve our many Insurance Company 
friends, executives and agents. 


Suuennnnnnnennnennnnninnnaioiilin 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Company CRARSOS oovccccccvccecs YT TTTTT iT TTT: oreecee -+ Feb. 
( Sompulsory Automobile Insurance opeeseeeees pesesteees pose “a vs 
Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
Executive Comment ° 
Insurance in a Competitive World .... 
Insurance Stock Trends 
Letters on 

Life Insurance Stocks .... 
Mutual Operating Expenses ..........--..+.- inventiveness sionrs 
Operating Resulte—Stock 

Mutual 
Rating the Financial Structure of Insurance Companies ones 
Review and Preview 
Stock Underwriting by Leading Classes 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


After Five O’Clock—Arthur 8. Johnson 39 
MatsinG Che ESaGnS (GROMER G) «cccccccccccveccscvcccesoeccces May 
Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) 
Casualty Rating. Recent Trends in—Seymour ie despapen aay 
Don't Help the Burglar—Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Employer's Responsibility, The—7.M. For a 
Individual Risk Rating—S. Alewander Bell ............4 660 
Loss Control (monthly) 
Losses, Expenses and Profit—Ralph H. Blanchard 
Medical Expense, Major—Benjamin Lorber .......6-eeeeeeeee 
Safe Highways . Mar 
Safety deas, Our Best—J. A. Gg ackourn, James McOlimane, 

J. Pat McClendon, H. H. Feb 
Safety Suggestion System, A Sormas MacLeod . 
Small Business Safety—Ned H. Dearborn 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Adjuster’s Best Friend—J. 0. Holbrook .......eeeeeeeeees 
Awards and Compensation—Ray Murphy ...... -+.+Feb, 50, ‘Mar 
Contracta, New Inaurance—W. weer Porter 

Diplomatic Immunity—W. T. Dee 

Handling of Claims, The-—-B, N, Moore & 8. Mackie 

Ineurance Contracts, New—W. Fdgar Porter 

Judge Says. The—Thomas FP. Iipscomb (monthly) ... 

legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 
Legislative Season, The 

Loss Logic (monthly) 

Protecting Fvidence—r. 8. Pietcher 
Sixty-second Photography—Roger Sortevik .. 
Warehouseman’s Liability—Robert A. Wherry ........ ° 


eeeeeee 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


i. & H. Developments (monthly 
A. & i. iy ~ Pd Publ ci. F Follmann, PVs ever zee. 
ertls vs.—Per Lyne! gesdesedes 
Ail Rink, aeons Statements, The-Rawerd J. — 
Automobile Prohiem, The ... 
Compulsory Insurance (Pro)—Alfred J. “Rohlinger - 
(Con)—Assoctation of hig y é Surety Cos. 
Dilemma, The —Shelby 0. Davis 
Financial Statements, Vsing—Wilkard R. Stone bs 
Furriers’ Customers, The—S. O. Maclean ... 
Great Partnership, The—James F. Crafts . Ap 
Have We the Anawers?—H, WH. Curry .......+.+....Nov. 51, Tee. 
Health, To Better—Delhert L. Pugh . way 
Inaurance in Transition— "Rpatdine Southall . 
Insurance Woman, The—M. H. Blackburn 
Informed Public, An—George Hammond 
— to Kill—Rohert H. Oppenheimer Feb. 
Law of Large Numbers—l. Longley-Cook & D. M. Pruttt....May 
Legislative "Developments 
Major Medical Expense—J. Albers | Burgoyne, 
David H. Harria, Rohert FE. Rva 
Multiple Line Concept, The—William D. Winter ..Mar. 18, 
National in Seape—Donald 0. Rowersock ............ 
Need for Uniformity, The—/rving G. __ Vesemen Perr 
Preasing Problems—Perrin OC. Cothra Dec, 25 
Specified Perils va, All Risk—Percy P. TAFMON .occccccens +e Feb, 25 
Training Young Drivers .Apr. 8&8 
Truateed Grounps—Fderin P. Brooks 
Uneatisfied Judgment Funds—F. H. 8. Piper . 
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OFFICE METHODS 


Annual Statement, 1952—A. 8S. Kuenkler 

Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) .............. May. 
Beautiful and Useless, The—Dudley M. Pruitt ’ 
Better Lettere—Richard H. Morrie ....cccccsccccccccccsess May 
aes ia aire aes odes balnu'ls 560468 ¥s rena May 
Does Merit Rating Encourage ?— Guy Fergason 
IO ceca ta lasbeecc eed eccceaecsbowsswe May 134 
Electronics in the Offic a PINE comstadétatereiecsss May 
Executive Crisis, Zhen ing i. Pr OUNO be nGnicFecdecscesacd Mar. 
Faster Reading—-Helen Ny ° 
Financial Incentives Worthwhite?, “Are—Guy Fergason 
How to Keep the Boss Happy........ oe 
Incentive Bonus ow liam . Phelan’ 

Internal Communicati 


Raymo met 
Middle Management Study—G. H. Hamilton ....... ° 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency menting) ead evensdtnael 
Office Equipment Directory {monthly M 
Punched Cards Cut Costs avid Maundrett 
Reports to Management—Guy Fergason ......... 
Robot Brain 
Where and How Do You we ?—Guy Fergason 
Work Measurement—John C. Morris 
Year-End Bonuses—Guy Fergason , ; "aR 
Your Secretary—Mary H. Barvett .........cccccccccccuveee “ieay ‘115 
MES GURSUEN SE RI—WOON, BG. caniiccsecccccseccocccvacee Feb. 107 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 

Tennessee, Virginia, Washington ...... 4 
Ge. as har Sy Mis le Soe Es Esc ebeasedivccecvesev vanes Jan. 112 
Aln.. Ma ss., N. Ohio, 8. D., Tenn., Va. 

Oklahoma, New Jersey, ‘Ohio, Colorado 

Minnesota, Washington, Wisconsin ...........-.....--- 


.-Apr. 37 
Canada - 


SEER sorcrcreveeers Mais be ee basen esas 0b be 4 bis as kaveeee May 110 
Texas, Wisconsin ...... ? 
California, Georgia 


Tilinois, North Carolina, ‘South Carolina 

Michigan, Virginia, Vermo " 

‘ Connecticut, Texas ..... etaense esd vacelecduiosrinsosaxen Apr. 

Tai 
Ie hah orig Gs relia bcs ws Aandi sick. dee bi ends ds oe at aoa May : 

Liability 


apanenete, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 


. on . 
Minnesota, Rhode Island 
Workmen's Compensation 
North we yg ed Bn Jersey, Texas 
New York, oy 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Art of Roemaashte, The—John F. Hyde .... 


Business Bullders— Blackburn 

C.P.C.U. Questions saat 4 Answers—American ~ipgtees 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices 
Creative vs. Routine Selling—Phil Glanzer . 

Credit and Insurance—Robert EB. R 

Educational Program, vised 

House that Jack Built, The Secespveees 
Insurance and Credit—Robert P. Ryan va 1 
Levels of Salesmanship—Charles 9 seb adetenwernews May 101 
Meeting New Accounts—Forreat Rundell” 

Overseas Insurance—L. H. Collier .............00005 or 
Power of Suggestion, The—H. M. Hudson” psibeens svedscesen Feb. 48 
Public Service—Herhbert L. Brooks .........-ccccceceeeces .-Dec, 5 
Prospects in Blue—Continental News PTTTTITITTTIT Trt 78 


Quiz of the Month 
Insurance Fducation Dee. 113, Jan. 105 
yes b. 116 
General Insurance Education .................. .. Mar. 72, Apr. 99 


Your Tax I. 
Fire Insurance 
Salesman is Human, The—W. R. Parker ........ccseeeeees ‘Jan. 43 
Sales Slants from Other ilte (monthly) ....... 
Secret Weapon, The—B. Rhodes . 
Setting Parade, The _vhartos R. Rot 


Student Coverage—Way land Mansfeld, ': 
Sympathetic Approach UN Tronald F. 

Ten Commandments for Selling—The ‘Marutander e 
Three Foolish Versions—H. J. Doolittle, CPOU . 
Three Real Saleamen—S. R. Hutchinson 

Time Element Insurance—Oarl H. Roggenkamp 
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Traini 
Use of Television—Zu, 


Vieuaietns Method, ‘ew—Lyne 8. yy fe 


Does the Buying ?—Fireman’s Fund Reoor 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dy CUE: BHD aciccativtedossewesis sibeepiasennesad ees May 4 


A. & H. Unseraritess<®. D. Ulfere seesesceccece see DOR 


Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 


Fire Losses, Monthly ........+ eeccecres ees 


Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 


New Publications 
Stock Index, Best’s 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM JANUARY, 1953) 


Admiral Fire, Houston 

(Begins Operations) ° . 133 
Aetna Casualty, Hartford 

(Special Extra Dividends) ....... . 113 
Aetna Insurance, Hartford 

(Increases Dividend) Jan. 118 
Agricultural Insurance, Watertown 


(Stock Solit Proposed) .. . 113 

(Stock Split) Apr. 141 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago 

(Enters Canada) . 141 

(Credits Driving Education) cesses 143 
America Fore Group, New York 

(Offer to Arbitrate) .... -. Jan, 113 

(Wentworth, Secretary) . 143 
American Casualty, Reading 

(Stock Dividend) + ao 
American Farmers, Phoenix 

(Suit Settled) . 133 
American General, Houston 

(Stock Dividend) ... . 113 
American Indemnity, Galveston 

(Sanderford Promoted) 

(Winter Advanced) 
American Insurance, Newark 

(Promotions and Election is) Jan. 113 
American _ — greren: 

(Changes Na -May 143 
American Mutual Liability, Boston 

(Clinton Advanced) Apr. 141 

(New Vice Presidents) 143 
American Mutu®l Reinsurance, Chicago 

(Executive Advancements) ay 143 
American Progr: <sive Health, New pm 

(New Director) 141 
American Reinsurance Group, New York 

(Official Changes) May 143 
American Su rety , New York 

(Arbitrates Li lawiity Claims) ....Feb, 133 

(Accountants Liability Polley)...Apr. 141 


American Universal, Providence 
(Additicnnl Capital) Feb. 133 
(New Director) 
Associated Reciproe al, Port Chester 
Sa t 


(New Attorney-in-Fac 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 
(Official Changes) 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford 
(See Aetna Casualty) 
Balboa Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Exec. V.P. and Dir. Jan. 114 
Balfour-Guthrie Insurance, San Sinmadaes 
(New Carrier) May 43 
Bituminous Companies, Rock Island 
(White, Chairman and President) Jan. 114 
Boston Group, Boston 
(Stock Spit Approved) .. Feb. 133 
(Promotions) 
Caledonian Group, Hartford 
(New Director) cccesccce seccecse Mar, 143 
Camden Fire, Camden 
(New Secretary) May 144 
Central Mutual Insurance, Van Wert 
(Dividends I creased) Mar. 143 
Commercial Tavestment Trust, New York 
(Bishop, Exec. Vice President) .-Apr. 142 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 
(Advancements) Apr. 142 
Commercial U = Group, New York 
(New Director) May 144 
Community Mutual, Philadelphia 
(See American Mutual Benefit) .-May 143 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) . 133 
(New Vice President) . 133 
(Actors’ Policies) de . 143 
(Raises Polio Rates) 
Emmeco Insurance, South Bend 
(Shortall, Exec. Vice President) ..Apr. 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
(1952 Figures) 
(Trimble Promoted) . 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Official Changes) 
Farm Bureau Companies, Columbus 
(Kramer, Assistant to President) .May 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
(Increases Dividend 
(New Vice Presidents) 
(New Directors) Apr. 
Fidelity and Guar. Ins. Undrs., Baltimore 
(Official Staff Changes) 
Fidelity Interstate, f nlladelphia 
(Capital Increased) ............-4 Jan. 114 
(Capital Decreased) 
Fidelity-Southern Fire, Houston 
(New Company) 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(New Director) 


Apr. 142 
.-Feb. 1% 


For May, 1953 


General Fire & Casualty, New York 
(New Director) 
General Guaranty, Winter Park 
(New Company) . 
Ge ae Insurance, Trieste 
S. Branch) Feb. 
aun ral Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Boles Advanced) 
Government Employees Ins., 
(Perry Joins Company) 
(Stock Dividend) .........seeee. Mar. 


Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Executive Appointments) Ma 
Great American Indemnity, New York 
(Appointments) 
Great Lakes Fire & Marine, Toledo 
(New Company) 
Hanover Group, New York 
(Increases Dividend) 
(New Director) 
Hartford Accident, Hartford 
(New Directors) .. 
Hartford Fire Group, Hartford 
(New Director) 
(Official Changes) 
(New Directors) 


Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 
(Pays Extra Dividend) 

(New Vice Presidents) 

Heivets Fire, St. Gall 

ee Penn-Liberty) 

Holyoke Mutual Fire, Salem 
(Executive Appointments) 

Home Indemnity, New York 

ve, Executive Vice P resident) Mar. 
(Hargrett, Director) 

Home Insurance, New York 
(One Hundred Years Old) .......May 

Home Insurance, Honolulu 
(New President) .May 

Houston Fire & Casualty, Fort W orth 
(Capital Increased ) ..Feb, 
(Rejoins Company) ... Feb 
(Ferguson Advanced) ........... Apr 

Industrial Indemnity, San Francisco 
(New Vice President) ....Mar. 

Insurance of N. A., Philadelphia 
(Directors to Visit Pacific Coast) Mar. 
(New Blanket Fidelity Form) ....Mar. 

Insurors Indemnity, Tulsa 
(Change in ¢ ‘ontrol) May 

Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids 
(Dividend Action) Jan, 

Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 
(Rehabilitation Denied) Jan 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Independent Merit Rating Plan) Jan. 
(New Director) Feb. 

London & Lancashire Group, Hartford 
(Advancements) seed 

Lumbermen’s Lloyds, Lufkin 
(Change in Control) Ma 

Lumbermens Mutual ‘Chany, Chicago 

(New Polio Plans) 
ea od Mutual Casualty, New York 
(New Directors) Apr. 

Manufacturers’ Casualty, Philade Iphia 
(Appointments) 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
(Recommends Add’! Financ ing) ...Feb. 
(Stock Issue Approved) ........ ’.Mar. 

Merchants Fire Group, New York 
(Elections) we 

Meridian Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Russell Elected President) ......May 

Meserole Group, New York 
(Advancements) .-.-Mar. 

Meridian porns, 

(New Compan Feb. 

Michigan Mutua 

New Directors) May 

Mid-Century Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Company) .Apr 

Midwestern Insurance, Oklahoma City 
(¢ ual Be in Control) Keb. 

Mutual Boiler & Machinery, Boston 
(New ice Presidents) . Apr. 

Mutual Servis Casualty, St. Paul 
(To Recognize Driving Courses) ..May 
National Fire, Hartford 

‘ew Director) 

National Indemnity, Omaha 
(Capital Increase) 

National Surety, New York 
(New Director) , 

National Union Group, Pittsburgh | 
(Capital Increase) éonll 

Newfoundland American, St. John’s 
(Authorized) . 


New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 
(Recommends Stock Dividend) ...Feb. 

New Insurance, Geneva 
(See Penn- Liberty) 

New South Insurance, Winston-Salem 
(New Com y) 

North American Accident, Chicago 
(New Vice President) 

Nore British Group, London 

New Vice Presidents) : 

North Star Reinsurance, New York 
(New Secretary) 

Ohio Hardware Mutual, Coshocton 
(Executive Appointments) 

Pacific Employers, Los Angeles 
(Appointments) = .........--.+++-4 Apr. 
(New Directors) 

Peerless Casualty, Keene 
(New Director) Mar 

Penn-Liberty Insurance, secant 
(Change in Control) .Feb 
(Capital Increased) 

(One-third Interest Sold)........} 

Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 
(Increases Dividend) 

Preferred Accident, New York 
(Suits to Recover Premiums) ....Jan. 
(Initial Liquidating Dividend) ...Feb. 
(To Review Test Case) ‘eb. 

Preferred Insurance, Grand Rapids 
(Stock Dividend) 

Republic Insurance, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) N 

Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(Insolvent) 

Royal-Liverpoo} Group, LAverpoct 
New Rocretartee) “ wen 
(New A. & H, Forms) | 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(New Director) . .Ma 

Saskatchewan Government, "Re ‘gina 
(1952 Operations) 

Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 

(Stock Dividend) 

Shamrock Casualty, New York 
(Organizing) 

South Carolina Insurance, ¢ ‘olumbia 
(Expanding Operations) 

Southwestern ——~ romans Oklahoma City 
(New Company 

Springfield Greun. Springfield 
(Schlesinger Promoted) 

Standard Accident Group, Detroit 
(New Directors) ° 


State Farm Grou up, Bloomington 
(Agents Held Senprogess) ri 
(CIO Withdraws Election rn 


Sterling Insurance, Chicago 
(Control Acquired) 
Sun_of London Group, New York 
(Elections) 
Superior Automobile, Florence 
Licensed ) 
Texas Mutual, Beaumont 
(In Receivership) 
Transamerica Group, San Francisco 
(Official ¢ “hanges} 
Travelers Group, I 
(New President) 
(Dow, Vice President) 
Trinity Universal, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) .Fe 
Tri-State Companies, Oklahoma C ity 
(See Midwestern) 
Tri State Mutual, Palmyra 
(New Mutual) 
U ~— wiaiaenaainan Zurich 
. 8. Branch Licensed) 


v. > Fidelity & G juaranty, Baltimore 
(Dorsey, Exec. Vice Preside nt)...Jan. 
(Tax Refund) 
(Stock Dividend) Apr 

Virginia Fire and Marine, Richmond 
(Smith Succeeds Minor) 

Western Casualty & Surety, Fort seote 
(Stock Dividend) ... Jan. 

Western Mutual Incurance, Des Moined 
CPU PUNT kncécoweccesncccccsn 

Wolverine Insurance, Battle Creek 
(Capital Change) .. Apr 

Yorkshire Insurance, New York 
(Merger) 

Yorkshire Insurance, York 
(Advancements) 

Zurich Group, Zurich 
(Vogt Advanced) 
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Agency Managers Ltd., New York, N. Y. Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co., 

Aidridge Co., James H., Austin, Texas ‘ Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake C ny. "Utah 

Allstate Insurance Co., Chicago, au. : 5 La Mers Studio, New coe N. pA 

America Fore Insurance Group, Llioyd- Thomas Co., Chicage 

American Agency Management Som au, p a KS cous Loyalty Group, Newark, 

American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. cee Lumbermens utual ¢ ammete Co., Chicago, 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. Louis, Mo. ‘ Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas .... 

American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. Marbury & Co., 'Wm., Ruston, La. 

American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. .. y Marine Office of America, New York, N. 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. Markel Service, Inc. Richmond, Va. 

American Foreign Insurance Ass'n, New York, N. Y. ee Martin & Co., Ine., Roy, New Orleans, La. 

American Insurance Group, Newark, ay Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Amer Photocopy Equipment Co. r. Spb ago, yrs + Melling & Bevingtons Lta., Montreal, Canada 

Ame rican Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. = : Miami Colonial Hotel, Miami, Fla, 

Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, ‘ ree Monarch Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Appleton & Cox, Ine., New York, N. Y. caete Mosler Safe C im Hamilton. Ohio 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. sad owe ka Moyer Agenc Kirk, New Orleans, La, 

Atlantic Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas Mutual gency, Ip Health, & Accident Ass’n, Omaha, Neb. 44 
Atlantic ¢ ‘ompanie s, New York, N. Y. ae a National of Hartford Group, Hartford, asp Paper ies Sa 71 128 
Automatic —_ inkier Corp., Youngstown, Ohio ........ asa Nelson & Stross, New York 

Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Il, pabesvednere New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md, .............00: ) 
Blyth & Co., Ine., New York, N. Y. AGS APOE New Hampshire Fire Ins, Co., Manchester, N. H. 64 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, ; kite North American Accident Insurance C 0., Chicago, 

Bruning Co., Inc., Charles, Chicago, Hl. North British & ewe Group, New York, N. Y. 

Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash, ee nee 8 Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., New York, N. y. 

Caledonian Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n, Seattle, Wash. 

‘anadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg, Canada .... Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy Ohio 

‘entral Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. Pacific National Fire Insurance (o., San Francisco, 

‘obb and Co., James O., Durham, N, C. e Pan American Casualty Co., Houston, Texas 

‘ommercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort W orth. » Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, Ww. Va 

‘ommercial Union-Ocean Group, New York, N. sie Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H., 

‘onover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Il. sed’ Pension Planning Co., New York, N. Y. 

‘ontinenta) Casualty Co., Chicago, Phoenix-Connecticut Group, Hartford, Conn. 

‘orroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. & Preferred Fire Insurance Co. Topeks, . 

*-0-Two Fire Equipment Co,, Newark, N, seb bcadkweawaranee Prudential Insurance Co., Newark 

‘udd & Coan, Ine., Spartanburg, 8. ¢ Recordak (Eastman Kodak Co.), eet es 2° N. Y. 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada .. : Recording & Statistical Cor New York, N. Y. 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn, 3A Redmond & Shaughnessy Li bi. “Montreal, Canada 

Diebold, Ine., (Flofilm Div.), Norwalk, Conn, Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Cal. PERT hahee s Reinsurance Agency Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Dinkler-Ansliey Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. iden wird £ Reinsurance U nderwriters, Inc., San Francisco, 

Dotson Co., H. 8., Helena, Mont. ... Remington Rand Inc. (Management Controls Div. ¥ 

Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Dubuque, Iowa . Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass ree Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo, ..... ebe Royal Exchange Group, New York, N. Y. 

Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. os Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, ae York, N. Y. 

Fureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ye haa Royal Typewriter Co., New Yor A 

Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, N.Y. . ces Ryan Agency, Ltd., Winnipeg, Gcenhe” 

Kixcess Underwriters, Inc., New York, N. Y, .......... St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 

Fairfield & Ellis, Boston, Mass ‘ Be .... 109 Safeguard Corp., Lansdale, Pa. 

Fairfield, Ellis & Grant, Ltd.. Montreal, ¢ ‘anada mT eos : Schroeder Hotels, Milwaukee, Wis 147 
Fidelity and Deposit Co, of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. ..,..... Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 8. C.. <3 Opposite Inside Front Cover 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, P nll idelphia, Pa ie so Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., L. C., Syracuse, N. Y. 122 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., New: ark, N. J. a Jes Fs Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co. Halide. Texas 

First Boston Corp., New York, sense -» 30 Springtield Group, Springfield, Mass, 

Foster & Son, J. F., Fort W orth. Te XAS enkara ‘ Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. Sie eeee ce deences 
Fox River Paper C orp., Appleton, Wis - ere é Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N cee : Stewart, Smith (Illinois) Inc., Chicago, 

General Accident Fire & Life Assur, Corp., Philadeiph a. Pa. . 27 Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y.....Inside Front Cover Thompson-Hann Insurance Ltd., Vancouver, B. €. 

Glue-Fast Equipment Co., Inc., New York, ee 133 Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, ‘Ind. ‘ Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas Seabeveets Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., Chicago, Ti. 

Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada ‘ ere Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, 

Harford Mutual Insurance Co., Bel Air, Md. ; awed Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulan, Okla. 

Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co,, Des Moines, Iowa ... - 9 United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hitke & Co,, Inc., Kurt, Chicago, I. United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Ine., New York, N. Y. ‘ Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas .. 88 Webster Co., F. 8., ¢ ‘ambridge, Mass. 

Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada ra eas Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Hunter Lyon, Ine., Miami, Fla cota os Weston Co., Byron, Dalton. Mass. 

Indiana Insurance Co., Indis napolis, Ind. iia a” Willcox & Co., Inc., Albert M., New York, N. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. C o,, Indianapolis, Ind Willis, Faber & Co., Montreal, Canada 

Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Towa iia are 9 Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Ins. (o. of North America, Vhiladelphia. Pa.. *k Cov Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, a 

International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y 131 Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, ?} 

Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa . Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N.Y. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns,” 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


The National Magazine of Insurance 


Best’s Fire and Casualty 





You can’t judge a book by its cover 


Or a man’s honesty by his face 


Employers Need FIDELITY BONDS 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





. 


Tis Aook, Cau be a bel aller ov yoo! 


The difference between a pr spect and a customer often depends on the answers you 


are able to give about the financial stability of the companies you represent. That's 
why our Agents find North America’s Annual Report such a valuable sales tool. It 


contains the facts about North America’s outstanding strength and dependability. 


If you'd like to see for yourself, ask the manager of the nearest North America Service 
Office to give you a copy of the Annual Report for 1952. We think you'll agree that 


this important sales tool belongs in your kit. 


Remember, financial strength is only one of many “Plus Values” that come trom repre- 
senting the North America Companies. While you're talking to our Service Othice 
Manager, ask him to give you a complete rundown on all the advantages of becoming 


associated with North America. 
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